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The Author has been induced to publish this volume, 
from the opinions expressed by a number of literary 
Mends, that a work oa the origin and import of Family 
Names would be a valuable addition to the current 
literature of this country. He is not aware that a Dic- 
tionary of this kind has ever before been published, 
embracing surnames derived from the English, Saxon, 
Dutch, Danish, German, Welsh, Gaelic (Celtic), Cor- 
nish-British, and other langoages. 

From this consideration he is inclined to indulge the 
hope that the book will be acceptable not only to the 
Philologist, bat to readers in geneVal who may have 
the cnnosity to know the origin and signifioadon of 
their own names. 

Mneh labor has been spent upon the Dictionary. It 
has been prepared by long and carefhl research and 
study of the several languages from which the names 
are derived. 

In the outlines of the Introductory Essay the author 

is indebted for much valuable information to the 
'beamed Camden," — Camden's Bemaines concerning 
Britaine,'' London, 1614. 
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He has read with pleasure au interesting aQ<l amusj- 
ing Essay on English Surnames,'' by M&tk Antony 
Lower, lIlLA., London, 1849, from wbieii be bas taken 
many curious observations and hiiiuorixis aneedotes on 
several names given in that work. 

Available aid has stiso been obtained from a series of 
articles on Irish S4nriai nes, hy Mr. John 0''T)onovan^ 
published in the Irish Penmy Joarnal,** Dublin, 1841 ; 
from *« Bailey's English Dietionary,»» 20tb edition, 1 764 ; 
"Playfair's British Family Antiijuiiy," London, 1811 j 
and from Burke's Genealogical and Heraldic Diction- 
ary of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland,'* 
London, 1848. 

In a voltmie of this si^oe iiis not to bo expected that 
the origin and meaning of every sannme can be fonnd, 
nevertheless, from an attentive pernsjil of the Intro- 
ductory Essay, and the several derivations of the names 
^ven, a nmjorky of Fanuly and Christian names nlay 
be ascertained with a good degi'ee of accuracy. 

From the nature and difficulty of the work, ariong 
in many instances from the mutation and corruption of 
the original names, the change of customs and language, 
and the frequent sinularity of the roots from which 
many of the words are derived, it can not be otherwise 
than in many respects imperfect. 

■ 

KswroNTiLLE, Albany Go, N.Y., 
November, 18&6. 
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NA1CB8 commenced in Sden. The Oieatoir be- 
stowed on the :drst man the name of Adam, denot- 
ing his origin fiom the earth. Bye gave to her 
first born the name of Oam^ implying acqtiisition, a 
standing testimony of her Mth in the &rst promise 
made to man in Eden. 

The signilication of the Hebrew names recorded 
in the 5th chapter of Genesis, when arranged in 
order, present an epitome of the ruin and recovery 
of man through a iiedeemer; 



Adam, c. e., Man in the image of Qod;" 
SsTH, Sttbstitated by 

Ends, « Frail Man 
Oakaak, . Lamenting f 

Mahalaleel, " The blessed God 
Jabed, Shall come down 

Enooh, Teaching 
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6 £SSAY ON THE OfilGIN AND 

Meihusslah, < His death sball tend 
Lamech, " To the humble 

Noah, '* Best or consolation."* 

These names in the order in which they are re- 
corded, read thus: **To man, once made in the 
image of God, now substituted bj man frail and fiill 
of sorrow, the blessed Gtod himself shall oome down 

to the earth teach iug, and his death shall send to 
the humble^ consolation." 

The son of Abraham and Sarah, by divine direc- 
tion was to bear the name of Jsaac^ signifying laugh- 
ter, in allnsion to the circumstances recorded of the 
father of the faithful in the 17th chapter of Genesis. 
In like manner Jacob received the name Yaahob, 
that is, be sliall ''hold b}^ the heel" or supplant, a 
prediction which was fuelled when he supplant- 
ed his brother Esan, in the matter of his birthright 

ITie ancient Hebrews retained the greatest sim- 
plicity in the use of names, and generally a smgle 
name distin squished the individual. Where it was 
necessary the name of the flEkther was added, and 
sometimes that of the mothoTi if she happened to \m 
more celebrated. 

Names were fiist given for the distinction of per- 
sons, and each individual had, at the begiiiLUiig, but 

^ Dr. Gamminga. 
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one proper or givea name, as Joseph among the 
Jews, Amans among the Egyptians, Arhaces among 
the Mediaus, among the Greeks Ulysses^ amoDg the 
Bomans Bcmvlua, the Germans Ariovi^us^ the.British 
OoaradoCy the Saxons Edrlc^ etc. 

The Jews named their ehiidren the eighth day 
after the nativity, when the rite of ciieomcision was 
performed. The Greeks gave the name on the, 
tenth day, and an entertainment was given by the 
parents to their Mends, and sacrifices offered to the 
gods. 

The Bomans gave names to their female children 

on the eighth day, and to the males on the ninth, 
which they called Diea lusirtcusj the day of pnrifi* 

cation, od wliicli Jay tliey solemnized a feast called 

The name given was generally indicative of some 
particular circumstance attending the hirth or in- 
&ncy, some quality of body or mind, or was ex- 
pressive of the good wishes or fond hopes of the 
parent. Objects in nature, the most admired and 
beautiful, were selected by them to designate theii 
oflfepring. The sun, the moon and stars, the clouds, 
the beasts of the fidd^ the trees and the flowers that 
adorn the face of nature, were all made subservient 
to this end. 

Pythagoras taught tiiat the mindS| aotionS| and 
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SUOC088 of men would be according to their fatOi 
genius and name^ and Plato advises men to be caie- 

ful in giving fair and liappy names. 

Such hopeful Victor^ conqueror, Fdix^ 

Lappy, and Fcfiunatvt8f Incky, were called by Cicero, 
" bona nomiua,"good names, and by Tacitus, fausta 
nomina,'' prosperous names. 

*' Such names among the Romans were considered 
so happy and fortunate, that in the time of Galienus, 
Bcgilianus who commanded in ihe ancient Illy ricum, 
obtained the empire in consequence of the deriva- 
tion of his name. When it was. demanded during ' 
a banquet, what was the origin of Begilianus, one 
answered, * a Beg'no^ to reign, to be a king ; another 
began to decline * Hex (a king), Rp.gk^ RegHiamm^ 
when the soldiers began to exclaim, ^Ergo potest 
Bex esse, ergo potest regere, Deus tibi regis nomen 
imposait,' and so invested him with the imperial 
robes."* 

Lewis the Eightli, King of France, sent two of his 
embassadors to Alphooso, king of Spain, to solicit 
one of his daughters in marriage. When the young 
ladies, whose names were Urraca and Blanche, were 
presented to the embassadors^ they made choice of 
Blanche, though far less beautiful than her sister, 
assigning as a reason that her name would be 

* Camden. 
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better received in France, as Blanche signiiied £ur 
and beautifbl. 

So the proverb, ^^Bonum nomen banum ornen^^ — 
good name is a good omen, 

Names, epitliets, and soubriquets were often be- 
stowed by others than the parents, at a more 
advanced age, expreseive of character or exploits, 
of personal beauty, deformity or blemish — such as, 
among the Greeks TeXef»dx<K (Tdemachns), able to 
sustain the war; <l>LkAL~-og (Philip), a lover of 
horses ; *Aki(av6f)og (Alexander), a bene£suMor of 
men, and Tpvnb^^ eagle-nose. Among the Bomans, 
yidor, a conqueror; Straho^ squint-eyed; Varus, 
bow-legged. Among the Britons, OadwaUader, 
the leader of the war. Among the Gaels or Celts, 
OaJgach, or Oaigackua^ the fierce fighter of battles ; 
Ouraidk, a hero. 

Among the Britons and Gaels^namea were taken 
from those animals which excelled in swiftness, 
fierceness, boldness, strength or courage, as the 
Limy the Bear, the Wolf, the MasUff. The foUow- 
ing are exam};les : Llew, Llewelyn, Arthur, Kee, etc.' 

Others firom valor, skill in war, and various 
mental qualities, as Odw, CcxdwaXUm, Oadwallader, 
HaTdd; Donald, Duncan, Fergus, Oohm, God, Gar^ 
aciaeus.* 

* For the signification of these namee^ see Dictionaiy. 



r 
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10 ESSAY ON THE OBiaiN AMD 

Others from color, Lloyd, Brych, Winne, Goch| 
Oorm, Gwrmain, Glaaa^ 'Dhu or Bu, Da or Daj^ 
Meljn, Bane, Cane, lioc, &c. 

The EoMANS introduced suoh names as Juliusi 
Claudius, Felix, Coustans, Gonstantine, Augustus, 
Augustine, etc. The Saxons tlie names of Charles, 
Edward, Edmund, Baldwin, Oswald, eto. The 
Danes, such as Hengist, Horsa, Sweyne, Canute; 
and the NoBMANS chose suoh as Eobert, William, 
Bichard, Henry, etc 

Before the general introduction of the 
Britons and Celts, for the sake of distinction, used 
explanatory nanies^ descriptive of personal peculiar- 
ities, indiyidual pursuits^ mental or bodily qualitieS| 
accidental circumstances, or the performance of 
certain actions. These names have been called 
Soubriquets, Cognomens, and Nicknames — suoh as 
Howel jDa, or Howel the goodj Howcl y Pedolau, or 
Howel of the hoise-shoes^ so oalled from being able 
to straighten them or bend them by manual>strength ; 
Cadrod Hardd^ or the beautiful; Bind VJmdd^ or 
Sirid the Wolf; Cunedda Wkdigy or the Patriotio ; 
Howel y Fwyall^ or the Battle axe ; Caswallon 
Law hit, or the long hand; Llywaroh SLen^ or the 
aged; Donald Gonn^ or duo Duiiiild; Malcolm 
Canmore^ great head. 

The Gaels of Ireland had also the same kind of 
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cognomens or descriptive names, as NiaU i2oe, or 
NiaU the Bed; NiaU Moft, Niall ibe Great; Con 
Bachachy Con the Lame; Henry J-vrey, Henry the 
Contentious; Sliane aa IXmma, John the Proud; 
Shane Buidhe^ or John with the yellow hair; Shane 
Qearr^ John Short; Seumas Beagh^ James the 
Svartiiy; O'Connor Don^ the Brown-haired O'Gon* 
nor.'**' 

Sir Henry Piers, in the year 1682, in a letter to 
Anthony, Lord Bishop of Meath, gave the follow- 
ing account of Irish sobriquets and cognomens ; 

♦ * * ^ They take mnch liberty, and seem to 
do it with delight, in giving of nicknames ; and if a 
man have any imperfection or evil habit, he shall 
be sure to hear of it in the nickname. Tlius, if he be 
blind, lame, squint-eyed, gray-eyed, be a stammerer 
in s{>eeeh, be left-handed, to be sure he shall have 
one of these added to his name ; also from his 
color of hair, aa blaisk, red, yellow, brown, etc. ; and 
from his age, as young, old ; or from what he ad- 
dicts himself to^ or much delights in, as in draining, 
building, ftacing, op the like; so that no man what- 
ever can escape a nickname who lives among them, 
or eonverseih with them ; and sometimes, so libidin- 
ous are they in this kind of raillery, they will give 
nicknames andjpharasim^ or contrariety of speech* 

« Mr. Jolin O^Don ^aUi IriBh Penny Jooroal, 1841, 
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Thus a mau of excellent partSi and beloved of all 
men, Bhall be called Oranct^ that is, naught or fit to 

be complained of. If a man have n henutiful coun- 
tenance or loyely ejes^ they will call him Oueeghf 
lliMt is, squint-ejcd j if a great housekeeper, he 
shall be called Ackmsagh, that is^ greedy." 

The same cnstom preTailed in England, and 
other countries, in reference to descriptive namea^ 
many of which in after times became surnames ; as 
William the Lion; Henry the Fowler j Edmund 
Iionade; Harold Barefoot; William Bufus (the 
Bed); Henry Beauclerk (fine Scholar); Bichard 
Goeur de lion (the Lion-hearted; John Lackland; 
Edward Longshanks; David Orookshanks. Some 
of this class indicate mental qualities, as Good, 
Goodman, Goodenough, Best^ Sage, Wise. Others 
are derived from personal appearance or bodily 
pdculiarities, «s Big, Meikle, Little, Lightbody, 
Lightfoot, Armstrong, Greathead* 

Among these are included names denoting com- 
plexion, color of hair and dress^ as Black, Blcmd, 
Brown, €h:ay, Grissel, Bed, Bufus, Rbus, Bussel, 
Bothe (Gterm. red), Bothman, Buddiman, Blacket 
or Blackhead, Whitelock, and Whitehead. 

Among names of costume are found Capet, 
Onrtihose (short hose)^ Bobe, Mantle, eta 

The custom of giving nicknames to individuals 
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bearing hereditary snmameB has not yet been dia- 

continued ; and in mauj localities, the peasantry are 
better known by soubriquets th^ by their proper 
Bumarnes. This is especially the case where several 
families bear the same sur-names. 

Mark Antony Lower, M. A., in bis interesting 
and amusing Essay on Family Nomenclature, re- 
lates the following story, as giyen by a correspond- 
ent of Knight's Quarterly Magazine: "I knew an 
apothecary in the collieries, who, as a matter of 
decorum, always entered the real name of bis 
patients in his books; that is, when he could 
ascertain them. But they stood there for orna- 
ment ; for tisCj lie found it necessary to append the 
soubriquet, which he did with true medical formal* 
ity, as, for instance, * Thomas Williams, vulffo dieL 
(vulgarly called) ' Old Puff.' " 

A story is told of an attorney's derk, who was 
professioually employed to serve a process on one 
of these oddly-named persons, whose real name was 
entered in the instmment with legal accuracy. The 
clerk, after a great deal of inquiry as to the where* 
abouts of the party, was about to abandon the 
search as hopeless, when a young woman, who had 
witnessed his labors, kindly yolunteered to assist 
him. 

"Oy say, BuUyed^^ cried she to the first person 
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iiiey met, does thee know a mon ueamed Adam 
Green?" The bull-head was shaken in token of 
i^^norance. 

^^Loy-a-bedf dost thee?" 

Lle-a-bed's opportunities of making acquaintance 

had been rather limited, and she could not resolve 
the difficulty. 

Stumpy (a mau with a wooden leg), Cowskin^ 
tS^ndleshankSj Cockeye, and Pigtail were severally 
invoked, but in vain ; and the querist fell into a 
brown study, in which she remained for some time. 
At length, however, her eyes suddenly brightened, 
and slapping one of her companions on the shoul- 
der, she exclaimed triumphantly, Bash my wig I 
whoy he means moy fo^ ihci and then turning to 
the gentleman, added, '^yo should'n ax'd for Ode 
(old) Blackbird » 

It is stated that " few of the miners of Stafford- 
shire bear the names of their Others; and an 
instance is given of a certain pig-dealer in that 
county whose father's name was Johnson, but the 
people call him Pigman, and Pieman he calls him- 
self This name may be now seen over the door of 
a publiC'honse which this man keeps in Stafford- 
shire."* 

In this connection Mr. Lower adds : " There were 

* ICark Antony Lower, IX. A., on Engliah Surnameai 
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lately liymg in the small town of Folkestone, Co. 

Kent (Eng.), fifteen persons whose hereditary name 
was Hall, bat who, gratid disHndiamaf bore the 
elegant designatioDS of 

Doggy Hall, Feathjeetoe, 
BuicFSB, Bubbles^ 

PiERCE-EYE, Faggots, 

GULA, JlQGfiBY, 

pmole-foot, coldflip, 

Silver-eye, Lumpy, 
SuTTY, Thick-lips. 

Old Hake. 

A SuiiNAME is an additional naiiie added to the 
Proper or given name, for the sake of distinction, 
and so called because originally written over the 
other name, instead of after it, from the French 
Sumom, or the Latin ^^Super wmm^^ signifying 
above the name. 

Surnames have originated in varions ways. Some 
are derived from the names of places ; others from 
ofices and professions ; from personal peculiarities ; 
frqm the Christian or proper name of the father; 
from the performance of certain actions; from 
olrjects in the animal, mineral, and vegetable world, 
and from accidental circumstances of every varied 
character. 
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The introdaotioii of saroames arose &om ike 
necessity of the case. Soon after the difiFusion of 

Christianity among the natious of Europe, their 
Pagan names were generally laid aside, and the 
people began to take Hebrew names, such as Moses, 
Aaron, Malachi, David, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, Peter, James. As the femilies increased, 
many persons were found bearing the same name. 
The Johns, and the Jamesesi and the Peters hecame 
numerous. 

For a long time, soubriquela and nieknames^ like 

those of which we have spoken, and patronymics, 
were appended to the name to distinguish the in- 
dividual, which were in some cases retained, and 
became surnames, but by degrees this means of 
remedying the confusion became inanjQicient^ and to 
identify the individual more distinctly, surnames 
were found necessary. 

It is impossible to state at what predse period 
names became stationary, or began to descend hered- 
itarily. According to Oamden, surnames began to 
be taken up in France about the year 1000, and 
in England about the time of the Conquest (1066), 
or a very little before, under King Edward the 
Confessor. 

He says: " And to this time doe the Scottishmen 

referre the antiquitie of their surnames^ although 
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Bachanaii snpposeth that they were not in use in 

Scotland many y cares after. 

But ia England, certame it ia^ that aa the better 
sort, enen firom the Oonquest, by little and little, 
took surnames, so they were not settled among the 
common people inlly yntil about the time of King 
Edward the Second, but still varied according to 
the father's name, as Bkhcardaony if bis £ather were 
Biohaid ; Hodgson^ if his &ther were Boger, or in 
some other respect, and firom thenceforth began to 
be established (some saj by statute) in their 
posteritie. 

This will seem strange to some Englishmen and 
Soottisbmei}, which, like the Arcadians, think their 

j^urnames as ancient as the moone, or, at the least, 
to reach many an age beyond the Oonquest. But 
tbej whicli thinkc it most strange (I spcakc vnder 
correction), I doubt they will hardly ^de any 
surname which descended to posteritie before that 
time; neither have they seene (liear) any deed or 
donation before the Conquest, but subeigned with 
crosses and single names, without surnames, iu this 
manner, in England— 4^ Ego Madredas oonfirmom; 
»J« Ego Edmundus corroboraui ; Ego Sigarius con- • 
dud; ■{« Ego Ol/stanus oonsolidauiy etc. 

likewise fi>r Scotland, in an old booke of 
Puresme in the Charter, whereby Edgare, sonne 
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of King Maloolme, gave lands neare Goldingham to 
that church, in the year 1097, the Scottish noble- 
men, witnesses theTeunto, had no other surnames 
but the Christian names of their fathers, for thus 
they signed—/^ »{• QulfiJM Meniam. & »f< Oiduerd 
fUi Doncanif etc.*' 

On the authority of Dr. Keating* and his ootem- 

porary Gratianus Lucius, we learn that surnames 
first became hereditary in Ireland, in the reign of 
Brian Boru, who was killed in the battle of Clon- 
tarf, in the year 1014, in which battle the Danes 
were defeated. Previous to this time, individuals 
were identified by Tnbe names, after the Patriarchal 
manner. These tribe names were formed from 
those of the progeiiilors by prefixing tlie following 
words, signitying race, progeny, descendants, etc.: 
Oorca,' Omeal, Ckm, MuvnUr^ SkUy SHoeht, Dal, 
Tealaclij Ua^ Ui, or 0, which signifies grandson or 
descendant. 

It is asserted on the authority of the ancient Irish 
Manuscripts, that King Brian ordained that a oer* 
tun Bomame should be imposed on every tribe or 
dan, in order that it might be more easily known 
from what stock each family was desoended ; and 

* Bee Iriah r.'imy Journal, 1841, p. 366, "Ongin aad Meaniogii of 
Mflh FatDilj- nemee^ Jtitm O'Ponovan.** 
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tbat these names should beoome hereditary and 

fixed forever. In the formation of these names, 
care was taken that they should not be arbitrarily 
assumed. The several families were required to 
adopt the names of their Others or grand&thers, 
and those ancestors were generally selected who 
were celebrated for their virtues or renowned for 
their yalor. 

Man J of the surnames now common in Ireland 
were derived from the chie& of the several clans 
who fought against the Danes at the batlile of 
Clontaif, under King Brian, and others were 
assumed from ancestors who flourished subsequently, 
to the reign of that monarch. Soon after the 
invasion of Ireland by Henry the Second, in the 
year 1172, the Anglo-Norman and Welsh ^milies 
who had obtained large grants of land in that kiug- 
• dom, in reward for their military services in subdu* 
ing the inhabitants, from intermarriages and other 
causes, began by d^rees to adopt the language and 
manners of the people, and in process of time be- 
came ^^Hibemis ipsia Rihernwres^'^ more Iiish than 
the Irish themselves. They not only spoke the 
Irish language, but conformed to the Irish custom 
of Bumames, by placing **Mao," which signifies 
"«>n," before the Christian name of their father. 
This was particularly the case in regard to those 
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SnglisU and Welsh families who settled in the 

jDrovince of Coniiauglit Thus, the dcscendanta 
of William Be Burgos were called Mac William, 
that is, the son of William, and the De Exeters 
assumed the name of MacJTordao, from Jordau De 
£xeter, who derived his name fiom Exeter, a town 

ill Devonshire, Engkiud. 

In the year 1465, in the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, it was eDaoted by statute, that every Irish- 
man dwelimg within the English pale, then com- 
prising the counties of Dublin, Meath, Lowth, and 
Kildare, in Ireland, should take an English sur- 
name. 

"At the request of the Commons, it is ordeyned 
and established by authority of said Parliament^ 
that every Irishman that dwells betwixt or among 

Euglishmen, iu the county Dublin, Myetb, Uri- 
ell, and Kildare, shall goe like to one English- . 
man in apparel, and shaveing off his beard above 
the mouth, and shall be within one year sworn 
the liege man of the king, in the hands of the 
lieutenant, or deputy, or such as he will assigne to 
receive this oath for the multitude that is to be 
sworne, and shall take to him an English surname 
of one towne, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skyme, 
Gorke, Einsale ; or colour, as White, Black, Brown ; 
or art or science, as Smith, or Carpenter; or ofhoe^ 

■ 
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as Cook, Butler; and that be and his issue shall use 
this name ancLer pajne of forfeytiDg of his goods 
yearly till the premises be done, to be levied two 
times hj the yeare to the king's wanes, according 
to the discretion of the lieutenant of the king or his 
deputy." — ^5 Edward lY., cap. 8. 

In obedience to this law, Harris, in his additions 
to Ware, remarks that the ShamchB took the name 
of Fox, the McOabhans or McOowans^ that of 
Smiffij and the GeaU the name of White. In con- 
sequence of this statute of Edward, many Irish 
£unilies were induced to translate or change their 
names into English. 

The ancient prefLsLes of Mac and 0 are still retained 
in Irish names, the former denoting son, and the lat" 
ter grandson^ or descendant To distinguish the 
individual the Other's name was used, and some- 
times that of the ^^rand father after the manner of 
the Scripture. Thus, should JDonnd have a sou, he 
would be called JfocDonnel, that is, the son of Don- 
nel, and his grandson would be termed O'Bonnel ; 
O'Neal, the grandson of Neal, or the descendant of 
Neal ; ifocNcal, the sou of Neal. 

The Welsh, in like manner, prefixed Ajp, mob, abj 
or vap to the given or first name to denote son, as 
David Ap Howell, David the son 'of Howell ; Evan 
Ap Bhys, Evan the son of Bees ; Richard Ap Evan, 
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Bichard the son of Evan; John Ap Hugh, John 
the son of Hugh. These names are now abreviated 

into PoweU^ Priog, Sevan, and Pugh, 

The name of the ancestor was appended in this 

manner £6r half-a-dozen generations back, and it is 
no uncommon occnrrenoe to find in their old re- 
cords a name like this: 

Evan - ap - Gnffith-ap-J ones-ap-William-ap Owen* 

ap-Jenkin-ap Morgan-ap-Rheese." 

Lower tells of a church at Llangollen, Wales^ 
dedicated to "St. Collen-«p-Gwymiawg-ap-Clyn- 
dawg-ap-Cowrda-ap-Oaradoc - Freichfras - ap - Llyn- 
Merim ap-EinionrYrtli-ap-Ganedda-Wledig — a name 
that casts that of the Dutchman ' Inkier varJcodador'- 
^nkkinkadrachdern^ into the shade." . 

Surnames were not adopted in "Wales until long 
after they. were in England and Scotland. The old 
manner was retained as far down as the time of 
Henry the Eighth. It is related in Camden, That 
in late yeares, in the time of King Henry the 
Eight, au ancient worshiplUl gentleman of "Wales 
beeing called at the pannel of Jurie by the name of 
*I%cwMM ap- William ajhTh<ma»iip Btchard'ap^Ebel" 
ap'Eueri'Vaghan,^ was advised by the judge to leave 
that old manner; whereapon he after called himself 
Moston^ according' to the name of his principall 
house, and left that surname to his posteritie." 
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About tliis time, tlie heads of the Welsh families 
either took the naoaes of their immediate ancestors as 
surnames, or adopted names from iheir estates, 
after the English manner. 

The old Normans prefixed Fitz^ a son, the same 

as Fik in F] ciich, and Filius in Latin, to the nanie 
of the iather as a patronymic, as F-Uz WiUiam, the 
son of William, the same as Williamson. 

In Ireland, after the invasion of Strongbow, in 
the time of Henrj the Second, names commencing 
with Fitz frequently occur, as Fitzhugh, Fitzgerald, 
FitSBgibbon, Fitsssimmons, Fitzpatrick, which are of 
Anglo-Norman origin. Oamden informs us that in 
the reign of Henry the First, the daughter and heir 
of Fitzhamon, an English nobleman of weidth| 
refused the hand of iiobert, the natural son of the 
king, saying, 

"It were to me a great duune 
To haye a lord withooten his twa namei'' 

Whereupon, the king gave him the name of Fitz 
Boy, the son of the king." Children bom out of . 
lawful wedlock not nnfrequently have had Fitz 
preExed to the name of their mother or reputed 
&th3r. The children of his Boyal Highness, Wil- 
liam, Duke of Clarence, and Mrs. Jordan, took the 
surname of Fitzclarenoe. 
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Wnz, a tcniunntioii common in Rufssian names, 
ileuotcs son, and is somewhat analogous to the Nor- 
man FifZy as Peter Paalowitz, Peter tbe son of Paul. 

Sky is used in a similar manner by the Poles, as 
James Petrowsky, James the son of Peter. 

Ing, Teutonic, denoting progenj — which Wachter 
derives from the British engi, to produce, bring 
forth — was affixed hy the Angio-Saxons to the 
lather's name as a surname for the Fon, as Cufhing 
the son of Cuth, JElfredmg the son of Alfred, WkU" 
ing the Fair offspring, Browning the Dark off- 
spring. Qin, in Gaelic, siguiiies to beget; Arij 
Gaelic, is a termination of nouns implying the 
dimuvitive of that to which it is annexed, and aw, 
in the Welsh, as an affix, conveys also the idea of 
littleness. The termination son was also added to 
the father's name, and instead of saying John 
the son of William, the name was written John 
Williamson; Peter Johnson, in jjlace of Peter the 
son of John. While the English affixed son to the 
baptismal name of the flu her, tl\e Welsli merely 
appended " as John Matthews, that is, John the 
son of Mathew; David Jones (Johns), David the 
son of John; John Hughs, John the son of 
Hugh. 

Kin J land, lir}^^ Icl^ e/, ot, cic^ cock, are diminutives. 
From the German hind, a child, is formed the 
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diminutive termination kin^ as Watkin the son of 
Wat or Walter; Wilkin the son of Will or Wil- 
liam. Kin or hind lias the same signification as the 
Greek yhog and the Latin genus^ race, of^ring, 
children. 

Ling at the end of a word conveys the idea of 
something young or little, as darUng or deanrUangy 
firstling, gosling, and denotes also the situation, 
state, or condition of the subject to which it is 
applied, as hireling, worldling. 

Let, Anglo-Saxon lyt, is sometimes used for 
Ubtls^ as hamlet, ringlet, streamlet, Bartlet; i, 
little Bart or Bartholomew. The terminations ei 
and ot are nsed in the same sense, as Wtllet, WiUmot^ 
ihe son of William or little William. 

The termination cic or cock is also a diminutive, 
and signi^es litUe or son, as Hvcdc^ Hicoock^ the son 
of Hig or Hugh ; Wilcook, the son of William; 
Babcock, the son of Bob or Bobert 

Local names form the largest class of our sur- 
names. Eirst among these are those which are 
national, expresong the coxmtrj whence ihe person 
fb:st bearing the name came; as English, SooiT| 
ImsH, Fbenoh. 

German or Gorman, Brett and Britain. 

FLBJONa, irom Elandeia 

2 
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BuBOOTNiBy from Buigimdy. 

Cornish and Cobnwajllis, from Cornwall. 

Gkbicaine, Alkajx and D'Aimaise (D'.ill^ 
magne), from Germany. 

Champagne and Champneys, from Champagne, 
France. 

Q-ascoynb and Gaskin, fr^m Gascsony, 

BoMAYNB, from Borne. ■ 

Westphal, fit)m Westphalia. 

Hanway, from Hainault. 

jANirwAY, a Genoese— etc., eto. 

These naaies had conmionly Le (the) pre£xed to 
them m old lecoids. 

The practice of taking names from patrimonial 
estates, or from the place of residence or birth^ was 
prevalent in Normandy and the oontignona parts of 
France in the latter part of the tenth century, and 
was generally adopted in England and Scotland after 
the Conquest. 

Names were taken from almost every county, 
Mssty, town, parish, village, and hamlet^ and from 
manors, farms, and single houses, such as Cheshire, 
Kmtf Mo88j Maatings^ (hmrnnghcm, Sim6ingdonf 
Preskmj ffuRj Gmptonj Chrvngj eto., so that looal 
lames of this dass number many thousands. 

Where the name was talcen from the patrimonial 
estate, it was assumed by the individual himself;. 
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when £x>m the place of lesideiQce or birth, it was 

probably bestowed bj others. A person who had 
removed from his native place and settled in an- 
other, received from the inhabitants of the town 
or village in which he took up his abode the name 
of his native place as a somame, which descended 
to his children. 

These names were £rst given with the prefix "o/," 
shortened frequently to "0** or "ci," signifying yro«i 
(or it may be sometimes an abreviation of "a^"), as 
Johx^ QHurSngdon^ Adam d Kvrby. These prefixes 
were after a time dropped, and Adam d Evrby 
became Adam Kirby^ and John GKemt^ John Kent, 

Besides these, we have a great number of local 
surnames which are general and descri2:)tive of the 
nature or situation of the residence of the persons 
upon whom they were bestowed, as HiU, Wood, 
Dak, jParke, etc. The prefix At or Alte was gen- 
erally used before these names, as J<^n At JEKU, 
John at the hill, James At Well^ Will At-Gate^ Tom 
At- Woodf now Atwell, Adgate, and Atwood. Atie 
was varied to Attm when the following name began 
with a vowel, as Peter. Alien Ash, now iVcw^, 
Mkhaird Attm Oakf now Noakes or Nohes. 

Sometimes " was used instead of at, as Thomas 
d JBeaket, Jack d JDeane, By and under were used as 
prefixes, as James By-Jkld, Ibm Uhder^hUL 
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Ll this way men took their xuunes izom nyeiB 
and trees, firom lesiding at or near them, as Bech^ 
Oillj Eden^ Trent, Orant^ and Shannon; Beach^ 
Vine, Ashe, Bush, and Thorn. 

Local names prefixed with De (from) and termi- 
nating in vUk, originated in Normandy, and weie 
'introduoed into England at the time of the Con- 
quest. These names were taken fi:om the districts 
towns, or hamlets of which they were possessed, or 
in which they resided previously to their following 
the fortunes of 'W illiam the Conqueror, such as 
Jk MandevtUe, De NennOe, De Montague, De Warnn, 
De Beaumont J etc. The prefix De was generally 
dropped about the reign of Heniy the Sixth. All 
these names introduced into England at the time of 
the Conquest, from Normandy and the contiguous 
parts of France may easily be distingaished by the 
prefixes De, Du, DeSy De La, Si,, and the suffixes, 
Beau, Mont, Font, Fant, Mrs, Age, Ard, Avx, Bote, 
JEhtXj Fl, Valj Churiy Vaux, Lay, Fort, Ot, Ohamp, 
and Ville, the component parts of names of places 
in Normandy, the signification of most of which we 
give in the derivation of those names into the com- 
position of which they enter. 

The greater part of English local surnames are 
composed of the following words or terminations : 
Ford, Ham^ Ley, Ey, Ney, Ton, Ikm, Ing, Hurt^ 
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Wick, iStow, Sted, OasUr^ Qmbe, Cote, Thorpe^ 
Worffij Burg, Beck, and OiH There is an ancient 
proverb — 

* $n JfortJ, fn ^l^nrn, fn Htv mtj Eon, 
0|)e most ot Mnal^ surnames run." 

To wHdh Xotiwr lias added — 

^uU tnanj EnflUsl) surnaraes pfelTl, 
W(tl) S})or|)e anti 3iSotttnei Cote, Caster, 01Uf 
^tmAtt 3Surs, 9on> anH Sbtotoe, anD Sto&e, 
OKtl Sim Itott Aj^ativ WoctI anH WitlM^ 
Ani» drfttt^ We1I» fitontf «tf nnms vnOt; 
€lfl^ |Vat8l)» attn JVottt^» aidi 9qIdii, aim SsiO^ 
0im 3Sec&, anD &ta, toft]) numbers statiU/* 

Ford, Welsh, I^ard, signifies a way, a road. 
Fordj Saxon, &om the yerb Faran, to go or pass, 
denotes a shallow place in a river, where it may be 
passed on foot^ whence Biadfoid, Qiawibrd, Slan* 

ford, et<;. 

Ham, Baxon, a house, a home, a dweUing-place; 
German, heim, a home. It is nsed in the names 
of places, as Waltham, Durham, Buckingham, etc. 
Bmif in some localities in England, indicates a rich, 
level pasttue ; a plot of land near water; a tdango- 
iar £eld. 

liBT, Lbgh, and Leigh, a pastoie, field, com- 
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mons ; uncultivated land, Lle^ Wekb, a place^ 
Stanley, Burkelej, Baleigh, etc. 

Ey, Net, ]^]a are applied to places contiguous to 
water ; a wet or watery place, as Gkertsey, lindseyi 
Ssley. 

Ton and Tune, Saxon, and Turn, Dutch, signify 
an indosuie ; Dun and Dnr, Gaelic and Welsh, a 
hill, a Ifortified place; now a town, dun, tune, town. 
If the residence of the Briton was on a plain, it was 
called JAan, from hffen or loffon, an indosed plain, 
or a low-lying place; if on an eminence, it was 
called i>tm. i>iin) in theGaelic^ signifieaaheap; a 
hill, mount; a fortified bouse or HU, fortress, castle, 
or tower. 

The surnames terminating in dm, dm^ ton and 

tu7iy are numerous, as Houghton, Leighton, Chitten- 
din, Huntington. 

lera is a meadow; low fiat lands near a river, 
lake, or wash of the sea, as Lansing, Washington* 

HuBST, a wood, a grove; a word foimd in many 
liames of places, as Bathurst, Hay hurst, Crowhurst, 
Beddenhurst 

Wick, in old Saxon, is a village, castle, or fort ; 
the same as vicus in Latin ; a bay, a port or harbor, 
whence Wickwaie, Wicklif^ Warwick, Sedgewick. 

Stow, a fixed place or mansion, whence Barstow, 
Biistow, Eaystow. 
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St£D^ in the Danish, signiEes a place inclosed, an 
uudosuie; a fiaoed lesidenoe; whence Halsted, Olm- 
sted, Husted, Stedham, Grinsted. 

Ceasteb, Saxon, a camp, a city \ Latin, ca&iru.m^ 
whence Boehester, Winchester, Chichester, Exeter. 

Combe, Anglo-Saxon, a valley; Welsh, cwm^ a 
Yale, &om whidi we have Balcombe^ Basoombei 
Sk>cnm. 

Cot, Gste, Saxon, a cottage; Cote, l«'iench, the 
sea-coast; a hill, hillock; down; the side. Sereral 
names are composed of these words, as Cotesworth, 
lippencot, Westcot. 

Thorpe, Anglo-Saxon, a village. Dutch, Borp^ 
iiQTsi this comes Northrop, Northrop or Northorp, 
Winthorp or Winthrop. 

WoRTHj a possession, farm; court, place; a fort^ 
an names end in worthy as Bosworth, 

Famswortb, Wordsworth, Woodworth. 

BufiOi BuBY, a hill; Dutch, B&rg^ a mountain, a 
hiU; now, a courts a casde, a town. From these 
words we have the names Kingsbury, Loundsburj, 
Waterbnry, Salisbury, Bosenbnig or Bosenbiory. 

Tbb, Tbef, Welsh, a town, Ooyentry, the town 
of the Convent; Trelawny, Tremayne. 

The Britons of Gomwall derived many of their 
surnames from local objects, while most of the 
Welsh names are patronymics. The following 
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couplet expresses the usual character of Comiah 
names: 

**B7 ^ Rotj Piii, Lan, Oaer, and A% 

You know tlie most of Cornish men." 

These words signify town, heath, pool, church, 

castle, and promontory. 
Bt is a termiDotion of Danish names of places, 

and denotes a dwelling, a village, or town, as 
Willoughby, Busby, Ormsby, Selby, Goadby. 

Oybr. The Anglo-Saxon aver corresponds to 
the German u/er, and signiiies a shore or bank, as 
Weatover, 

Becx, a brook, Anglo-Saxon, Becc, from which we 
have Beckford, Beckwith, Beckley, etc. 

A msgority of Dutch surnames are local, derived 
from places in Holland. Yak, Dutch, YoK, G«nnan, 
signify of or fromf and denote locality, as Van 
Antwerp^ belonging to or coming from the city of. 
Antwerp ; Van Buren, from the town of Buien in 
Holland. Nearly all the Dutch local names have 
ibis prefix. 

SUBKAMEB BXBIYED FBOM OHBIBIIAir OB BAFTIEk 

MAL NAMES are probably next in number to the local 
sumamea. For a long time^ before and even s^bsr 
the introduction of stationary surnames, the name 
of the faXhor was used by the child as a surname. 
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Oamden says we have many surnames fonned of 

Buch forenames as are now obselete, and only occur 
in Doomsday Book and other ancient lecoids^ of 
whicli be ^aves a list. 

I have already skown how the Normans pre£xed 
to their father's name for a samame, to denote 
son ; the Welsh Ajp, and tlie ancient Irish, 2fac. 

The sunames formed ftom Christian or baptismal 
names are very mimerous; as many as ten or fif- 
teen are ^equently formed £rom a single Christian 
name. Lower forms no less than twenty-nine from 
the name of William. 

First we have the names terminating in son^ 
which was added to the name of the &ther, as 
WilliamsniK Johnson^ Thompson^ Wilson^ etc. 

The Welsh merely appended instead of Mm, 

as Edwards J Davis^ Jones (^JoLns), UugJiS. 

Then we have those formed from nicknameSi 
nnrsenameS) and abbreviated names, as Waiscnh the 

son of Wat or Walter ; WattSy the same ; Simpsony 
Smm; Dobaon^ the son of Dob or Bobert; Dobbs^ 
HchsoTij Hohhs^ etc., etc. 

A great many are ibrmed of these abreviated or 
nursenames, with the addition of the diminutive 
terminations elte^ kin, and cock or cox^ all of wliich 
signify "little" or "child.'' From the terminatioa 

2« 
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ette we have such names as WiUettj little Will, or 
tha 8oa of Will; MaHett, little Hal or Heniy. 

From km or %m8 we liave W^tis^ JhmpkinBf 
SimpkinSf Atkins^ Hawkins^ Higgins^ Dobbin^ and 
Oilkm, From eock or eox, Wilcox^ JSmcooD^ Babcockf 
the son of Bab or Bartholomew ; Alcock, the 8on of 
Hal or Heurj, and Mickcooc^ the son of Hig or Hugh. 

Names op Trade, Occupations, and Pursuits, 
are next in number, as Smith, Carpenter, Joiner, . 
Taylor, Barker, Barber, Baker, Brewer. Sherman (a 
ghearman, one who ysed to shear cloth), Naylor 
(nail-maker)^ Ohapiaan, Meroer, Jenner (Joiner)^ 
Tucker (a fuller), Monger (a merchant), etc., etc. 

These names originally had the Norman prefix 
''X^' (the), as Le l^ncer^ £e Diapmser, Le ToMeur, 

Ofhoial.kaicbs, indnding dvil andeoolesiasticaL 
dignities, viz.. King, Prince, Ddke, Lord, Earl, 
Knight, Pope, Bishop, Phest^ Monk, Marshall, 
Bailey, Obamberlaan, etc^ ete. 

Many of these titles, as King, Prince, etc., were 
imposed on individuals fix>m mere caprice, as &w 
of these Mngs or dukes 'ever held the distingoisihed 
rank their names indicate. 

It is said that nearly nine hundred Kings aze 
born annually in England and Walea 
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We find the followiDg in Lower^B Eaaaji as taken 

firom the " History of Huntingdon." 
"True Oofy of a jniy taken before Judge 

Doddiidge, at the assizes lioldcii at IIuiitingLlon, 
A.D. 1619* (It is necessary to remark, 'that the 
judge had, at ihe preceding circuity censured the 
sheriff for empanneling men not qualified bj rank 
for serving on the Grand Jniy, and the sheriff being 
a humorist, resolved to fit the judge with sounds at 
least.') On calling over the following naroes, and 
pansing emphatically at the end of the Ohristian, 
instead of the surname, his lordship began to think 
he had| indeed, a jniy of quality: 

MftTimilian Emo of Tosdand, 

Henry Prince of Godmanchester, 
George Duke of Somersham, 
William Mabquis of Stokeley, 
Edmund EAiOi of Hartford, 
' Bichard Babok of By thorn, 
Steplieu i'uTE of Newton, 
Stephen Oasdinal of Kimbolton, 

■ 

Humphrey Bishop of Buckden, 

' Eobert Lobd of Waresley, 
Bobert Kmam oi Winwiek, 
William Abbott of Stukeley, 
Bobert Babon oi St. Neots, 
William Dban of Old Weston, 
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John Abghdbacon of Fteton, 

Peter Esquire of Easton, 
Edward Fbybb of Ellington^ 
Henry Monk of Stukeley, 
George Gentleman of Spaldwiak, 
George PmssT of GraflBiam, 
Bichard Deacon of CatworiL 

'^The judge, it is said, was highly pleased with 
ibis practical joke, and commended the sheriff £>r 

his ingenuitj. The descendants of sgme of these 
illnstrions jurors still reside in the coonlrf, and bear 

the same naiiics ; in particular, a Maximilian King, 
we are informed, still presides over Tosdand." 

Personal characteristics have given origin to 

another class of surnames, descriptive of mental or 
bodily peculiarities. Among these are many names 
• of color and complexion, as Black, Brown, Blond, 
White, Gray, Grissel (grayish), Ecus (red), Dunn 
(brown) ; and from the color of the hair, White- 
head, Whitlock, -Fairfax (fair-hair), Brunei, Koth 
(red), Swartz (black)^ Fairohild, Blacl^ Black- 
man, etc. 

Those which indicate, the mental or moral qual- 
ities are sqch as Good, Goodman, Goodfellow, 
Giddy, Wise, WHey, }4!eek, Meixy, Moody, Bliss, 
Joy, Gay, Sage, 
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Those derived from bodilj peculiaritj and from 
feats of personal sizengtli or courage, Strong, 
Mickle, Little, Long, Short, Strongfellow or Strcng- 
fellow, Hardy, Proud£t| Lightbodj, Ironside, Arm- 
strong Orookshanksi TnmboU, and Oamoys. 

**Booiid was his ilM^ and Mmnue ym his nose.** 

Obauqib* 

We find such names bestowed among the Greeks 

and Romans. The Greeks had their Sophocles 
(wise), Aga^hios (good), and Strabo (squint-eyed), 
and Paulus (little). The Bomans, their Pius, Pru- 
dentius, Longus; their Naso (bottle-nose), Calvns 
(bald-pate), Flaocus (loU-eared), Yarns (bow-legged)^ 
Ancus (crooked arm), Crispns (curly-headed), etc. 
As X have before remarked, the Britons^ Gaels, and 
Odts bestowed many names descriptive of personal 
peculiarities, and mental and bodily qualities, as 
Oadrod ffardd, Oadrod the beautlfol ; Con Bachach^ 
Con the lame; Shane Buidhe (Boyd), John with the 
yellow hair; Seumas Beaghj James the swarthy; 
Vaughaitif little; doi^A, red; Qv)yrme^ white, etc. 

Some surnames are derived from animals, such 
espeoiallj as were noted for fierceness or courage, as 
the bear, the wolf, the lion, whence the names 
ByroT)^ or bear; Wolf, French Lowpl^ German Ouelph^ 
the surname of the existing Boyal Family of Great 
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Britain J Wild-boar or Wilbur, Lovel or Luvel, 
firom LupeUus^ a little wolf; Bull, Brock (a badger^ 
Todd (a fox), Hare, Hart, Leveret, Koe, Stagg, etc., 
to which some add the name of Mog and Mogden, a 
sheltered swine x>asture. 

A writer in the Edinburg Eeview, April, 1855, 
has remarked that Uber or JSafir^ a boar, is the root 
of the following names: Eber, Ever, Ebers, Ever- 
ard, Evered, Everett^ Everingham, Everington, 
Eyerly, and Everton. 

Bichard the Third was called the Boar or the 
Ebg^ "and so gaye occasion to the rhjme that cost 
the maker his life : 

** The Gat^ the Bat, and Lord tiie Dog 

Bule all England under the Hog."* 

The names of fishes haye been taken as &mily 
names. From this source we have Pike, Burt| 
Chubb, Mullet, Bass, Fish, etc. 

Birds also come in for a share in our surnames. 
We haye Doye, Bayen, Lark, Wren, Peacock, 
Finch, Sparrow, Swan, Culyer, Gosling, Heron, 
Wild-goose or Wilgus, Jay, and many others. 

The mineral and yegetable kingdoms haye con- 
tributed tlicir full quota of names. In this list we 

* EraMBUBO Bbthw, Jffril, 1866.— "The aUusUm to tiie names * 
of Batdiff and CtMbf is oMmu. Lovel is aaid to hftve bonie » 
dog aa his anna>" 
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find Garnet, Jewel, Gold, Silver, Salt, Steel, Iroo, 
Slint, and Stone. 

From jSowers, plants, shrubs, and trees, we have 
Lilly, Bose^ Feme, Furze^ Heath, Broom^ Prim- 
xose, Pease, Peach, Oak, Oheny, Beach, Ash, Thonk, 
Alder, Pine, and Burch. 

We find such names among the Boman»— Tatinis, 
a bull; Yitulus, a calf; Porcius, like a hog; Ca- 
pnllns, like a goat; Leo, lion; Lupus, a wolf; and 
the names of Fabius, Lentolus, Cicero, and Piso, 
.were given respectively for skill in cultivatiug 
beans, lentils, peas, and vetches. 

m 

liany names mte taken isom the signs over the 
doors of inns, or the shops of vanons tradesmen^ 
where goods were manu£ictuied and sold. 

Camden informs us, *'that he was told by them 

who said they spake of knowledge, that many 
names that seem unfitting for men, as of brutish 
beasts, etc., come from the very signs of the houses 
where they inhabited. That some, in late time, 
dwelling at the sign of the Dolphin, Bull, White- 
horse, Backet, Peacocke, etc., were commonly called 
Thomis €a the Do^phmf WiU at the BuU^ Qwrge <U the 
Whitehorse^ Rohin at the Rackety which names, as 
many other of the like sort, with omitting a^, be- 
oame aftorwatd hereditaay- to tiieir diildien." 
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In olden times, in London, might be seen the 
sign of the Boar's Head, the OroBskeyeSi the Gxm, 
the Oasde, Ihe Orane, "lihe Oardinal'fl Hat, the 
Angell, the Bell, the Swan, the Bowles, the Bar- 
relli the Oroaier, the Oiiffin, the Ooney, the Jugg, 
the Kettle, the Potts, the Pitcher, Sword, Shears, 
Scales, Tabor, Tub, eta 

In the cities and towns^ every kind of beastai, 
birds, and Mies, objects animate and inanimate, 
were taken by tradesmen as signs to distingniidi 
their shops from others, and to excite the attention 
of cnstomers. From many of these, names were 
bestowed, and we oan acooont in ihis way for many 
surnames which would otherwise seem strange and 
absord* - 

Armorial ensigns and heraldic bearings have 
given surnames to £EuniIiea Many of the old 
knights took thdr names fit>m the flgaies and 
devices they bore on their shields. 

The royal line of Plantagenet (Broome) took 
their surnaiiic from the broom plant, Fulke, Earl 
of Anjou, the founder of the house, having worn 
a sprig of broom, as a symbol of hmnility, and 
adopted it as his badge after his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 

Names were borrowed from armor and costume, 
as Fortescue (strong-shield), Strongbow, Harness, 
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Beauhamois^ Broadspe^ Shakespeare, Shotbolti 
Gortihoee, tliat is, short hose, Oortoiaiililey a name 

given to Henry the Second from his wearing shorter 
m&ntles than wero then in Cushion; Freemanilei 
Coates, Capet. " Hugh Capet, the founder of the ' 
loyal line of France, in the tenth century, is said to 
haye aoqnized that somame firom a fieak of wbicb, 
in his boyhood, he was very fond, that of snatching 
off the caps of his play-fellowa De La Bocqne^ 
however, gives a different origin for this name, 
deriving it * le bon sens et esprit qui residoit 
isateateP" 

We have names taken firom the seasons, the 

months, and the days of the week, holidays and 
festiyals of the church, most of which probably 
origmatod fiom the'period of birth, such as Sam- 
mer, Spring, Winter, Fall, Monday, Friday, May, 
March, Morrow, Weekes, Day, Christmas, Paschal, 
Holiday, Nod (CSuistmas), etc. 

Many snmames haye originated in soabriquets^ 

epithets of contempt, and ridicule, and nicknames, 
imposed fer personal peculiarities, habits, and qual- 
ities, or fiiom incidents or aocidents which happened 
to the original bearers. Such names are very nu<- 
merons, and can be acoonnted for in no other way* 
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Thej are such as Doolittle^ Heanaj, Timeriowv 
Houseless, Tugwell, Steptoc, Gk)elightly, Bragg, 
Trollope, that is, slattern ; Parnell, a woman of bad 
cliajacter; Lawless, Silliman, Bastard (William ihe 
Conqueror was not ashamed of the illegitimacy of 
his birth, as he often mgned his name WiUiam ik$ 
Basiaird)^ Orookshanks, Longshanks, Addlebead, 
and Leatherliead, Grubbins, that is, the revise parts 
of a fish ; Gallows, and Devill 

We can easily imagine how some ridiculous 
incident or foolish act or saying would confer a 
soubriquet or nickname upon a person by which he 
would be l^own and called through life, and which 
would even descend to his children, for we often see 
this in our day. 

The following anecdote from Lower is an illu»- 
tration : " The parish clerk of Xangford, near Wel- 
lington, was called Redcock for many years before 
his death ; for having one Sunday slept in church, 
and dreaming that he was at a cock-fighting, he 
bawled out ^a shilling upon the red cockl' And 
behold, the fiimily are called Bedcock to this day/' 

We have gone through the principal sources 
firom which the greater part of our surnames *are 
derived ; but many names jct rcoiain for the origin 
of which we are at a loss to account. 

But shall we wonder when we consider that 
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names have been taken and bestowed from evety 

imaginable incident and occurrence unknown to us, 
and that many of them have been so corrupted in 
process of time, that we can not traoe their originals. 
AU names must have been originaUy significanL 

In the words of our old friend Camden : 
^^To dratoe to an end, no name whatsoeuer is to be 
disliked, in respect either of originall or of significa- 
tion ; for neither the good names doe disgrace the 
lo^ neither doe enil names dipgiace the good. If 
names are to be accounted good or bad, in all coun- 
tries both good and bad have bin of the same sur- 
names, which, as they participate one with the other 
in glory, so sometimes in shame. Therefore, for 
ancestors, parentage, and names, as Seneca said, let 
every man say, Vtx ea fwstra voco. Time liath 
intermingled and confused all, and we are come all 
to this present, by successive variable descents fiK>m 
high and low; or as he saith more plainly, the low 
are descended ^m the high, and contrariwise the 
high from the low." 
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In the fbUowing Dictioiuyy, m g^Ting tlis languages fiom 
wbiob the names are demred, I have used these abbfeviatums: 



Nor. £r. 


Nonnaii Stench. 


Gcr. 


Gennan. 


Sax. 


Saxon, 


Teut. 


Teutoqia 


Got. Br. 


Coniish Biitash. 


Lat 


Latin. 


IV. 


French. 


Gr. 


Greek. 


Do. 


Dutch. 


Heb. 


Hebrew. 


A.& 


Angio-SazoxL 


Dao. 


J^anisb. 



The term Gaelic is often used instead of what is commonly 
called the Celiic. The Celts of Ireland call their language the 
Ouelic or G(ielen, and the Welsh writers call the Irish Guidhd 
or Gael. The Gaelic is spoken in difiereut dialects, by the de- 
scendants of the ancient Celts or GaelSj in a large portion of 
Ireland, in iho TliL^lilauds of Scotland, in the Hebiides, and, to 
Bome extent, in tlie Nb> of Man. 

The names of many of the riven?, lieadlands, hills, and mount- 
aiiifl in Britain are found to be of Gktelic or Celtio origin. 

The ancient British or Welsh language, spoken and written 
by the peofile of that name, is more nearly allied to the Qaelio 
than the Teutonic. 

The Comii^li Pr"tish is a dialect of the Celto-Belgio or Oam* 
brian, formerly qxxken throoghoat Oomwall, but now extanct 
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The Saxon, so named from the people who spoke it^ in its 
idiom, resembled the modem Low DuIcIl 

The Anglo-Saxon yna a compound of the idioms spoken by 
the Angli, the Sazons, and the Jutes, who, invited by the Brit- 
ish to assist Uiem against the Aooto and i^ictfl^ finally took poa- 
lenion (tf the ooonliy. 



AARON. (Sehiew,) Signifies a mounUwmr, or mount of 

strength. 

ABBOT. So named £mn his office in the church; the chief 
ruler of an abbey— derired from the Syriac AJbbOi ngmQ^ 

ABDALLAH. (Tnridsh.) TheserTantof God. 

A BFiU (Hebrew.) Vanity, breath. 

ABENDBOTH. (Ger.) From abmd, evening, and rofh^ led. 
The name might have been gtren to a child bom at Hia 
dose of day. 

ABERCROMBI}]. (Celtic and Gaelic.) Local, The name of 
a parish in Fife, Scotland, on the northern shore of the Frith 
of Forth, wlience the possessor took his surname ; from Aber^ 
marshy Lrrouiul, a place where two or more pfrearas meet; 
and cruime or crombk^ a bend or crook, Aher. in the Celtic ' 
and G-aehc, and also in the Cornish British, signifies the con- 
floence of two or more streams^ or the mouth of a rivei; 
where it flows into the sea; hence it is often appHedto 
marshy ground, generally near the confluence of tiro rivecflt. 
It also signifiee^ Bometimes^ a gulf or irhiripooL 

ABEBBEEK or ABERDENE. (Gaelic and Celtic.) LooaL 
The name of a city in Aberdeenshire, whence the surname 

was taken. It is derived from Aher^ the mouth, as above, 
and Don^ the name of a river, at the moutii of which it is 
situated. 
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ABERNETHY. (Gaelic and Celtic.) Local From a town 
inStrathem, Scotland, on the river Tay ; deiiyedfirom Aher, 
as given above, and neth^^ in the Gaelic, daagerooa NU?i or 
Iftihift is also the name of a nvec in the acmtli of Bootlapdy 
and the name may haye been taken ton a town at or near 
its mouth— iKamHtAy. 

ABNET. (Nor. Fr.) Local A corruption of Aubigny, a town 
of France, in the department of Berry, whence the surname 
is derived; so UAvbigny is corrupted to Dc^mey. 

ABRAHAM, (Heb>) The father of a great multitudeu 

AOHESON. (Cor. Br.) An insorqvticm or memoriaL 

ACKART. (Saxon.) From Ack^ osk, and ard^ nature, diapoai- 
tion; firm-hearted, unyielding. 

AOKERMAN. (Saxon.) From AskmTy otkeotf made of oalc^ 
and num. The brave, firm, unyielding man. 

ACKERS. (Saxon.) Camden derivea this surname from the 

Latin Ager^ a field. The namf', however, is Saxon, and 
signifies the place o/oaks, or oak-mauj ac and ake being old 
terms for oak. 

The termination cr, in many nouns has the same signification as 
the Latin vir, a man — oaFlawer^ i. e., Plowman; Baker, 

Bakerman. 

Like oak, the first Acker might have been firm and unyielding 
in his disposition, or he might have used or sold acorns. 

ACKLAND. (Saxon.) Local. The name of a place in North 
Devonshire, Eng^d, whence the surname is derived; so 
called, beoanae it was situated among groves of oak»— from 
od^ oak, as abore, and JaneL 

ACTON. (Sazon.) Local The oak-town or oak-OuO-^he 
name of a town in Ifiddlesez, England, whence the name 
isderiTed. 

ADAIR. (Celtic and Gaehc.) Local. From Ath, a ford, and 
dare, from darach, the place of oaks, *' The ford of the oaks.'' 
There is the following tradition of the origin of this surname : 
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" Thomas, the sixth Earl of Desmond, while on a hunting ex- 
cursion was benighted, and lost his way, between Tral< and 
Newcastle, in the county of Limerick, where he was re- 
oeiyed and hospitably entertained by oa© William McCor- 
Uu^ whose daughter he subsequently minied. At this 
alliance, the family aad clan took umbrage. Resigning his 
title and estate to his youngest brother, he fled to Eraaoe in 
I JIS, and died of grief at Rouen, two years afterwqjrd. 
The King of England attended his funeral He had isERie^ 
Maurice and John ; Robert^ the son of Mauiice, returning to 
Ireland, -with the h(^ of r^;aining the estates and tiHe of 
Thomas, his ancestor, dew Qenld, the White Knight^ In ' 
single combat at AJShdare^ Urn ford of ih$ ooib, whence he 
received the name of Adaire. He enibarked text Scotland, 
where he married Arabella^ daughter of John Oanqibe]^ 
Lord of Argyle.'* 

ATIAM?^ (Hebrew.) Man, earthly, or red. The surname of 
Adam is of great antiquity in Scotland. Duncan Adam, 
son of Alexander Adam, hved in the reign of King Robert 
Bruce, and liad four sons, from whom all the AHftma^ 
AdamaoDS, and Adies in Scotland are descended. 

ADCOCK, little Ad or Adam, cock being a diminutive terminar' 
tion. (See Alcock, Wilcox, etc) 

ADDISON. The same as Adamson, the son of Adam, Adie or 
Addie being, in the Lowhuid-Scotch, a fimiiliar oorruption of 
Adam, hence Addie-aotK 

ADEE or ADIE. The same as Adam. (See Addison.) 

ADKENS. Idtde Adam, or the son of Adam, ^m Ad and 
hku, a diminutive, sigiiifying chUdj from the German hind, 
so WukinSf TompkinSj etc. 

ADTiAM. (Saxon.) Local. From addy fine, noble, and ham, m 
village or castle. Addham, contracted to Adlam, 

ADLAR. (Dutch.) From Adtikuirj au eaglo. 
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ADBIAN or HADRIAK. (Latin.) LooaL From the oUy 
BadriOf whidi Gosner derireB fbom tibe Gredc 6Sp6c9 gnat 
or weal&y. 

AFFLECK. (Gaelic and Celtic.) Local. Said to bo a corrup- 
tion of the name Auchinkck^ whicli was assumed by the 
proprietors of tlie lands and barony of Auchinleck, near 
Dundee, in Angusshire, Scotland. The name is pronounced 
Affieck bj the natives. (See Auchinleck.) 

ACIAK or EG-AN. (Oaelic.) From Eigin, force, ^iotenoe; 
hence, strong-handed, active. The name may be local, and 
named from Agen, a town in Guiennc, France j also Agen^ 

"Welsh, local, a cleft, 

AChAB. (Gaelic and Celtic.) Aighear signifies gladness, joy, 
gayety. If£roiatheJjatui<^, it denotes a field or land. 

AGLIOl^BY. (Nor. Fr.) Local From Aglion, an eaglet, and 

hy, a residence or habitation — the eagle'a nest 

AGNEW. (Nor. Fr.) Local. From the town of Agnean in 
Normandy, whence the fiunily originated, Tbey went from 
England into Ireland wiOi Strongbow. Affnemt^ in Hor. 
Fr. dgoifies a laimb, 

AIKEN. (Saxon.) Oaken; liard or firm. 

ATKMAN. (Sax.) From ackj oak, and man. 

AINSWOBTH. (Britiah and Welsh.) Local Vam (dnt, • 
spring, a river, and gwerihj a place, possession, or ooort 
In the British and Gaelic, Aun^ Ain, Au^ Hain, Aon, amd 
Avon, signify a river ; the place or possession on the riyec 

AITKIN. ProbaUy the aame as AiiUiu (which see). 

AITON. (Nor. Fr.) LocaL From ea or mUf water, and fiM^ • 
town; the town near the water; the same as Eaton. 

AKEAIAN or ACE3TAN. (Saxon.) The same as Oakman, 
from his strength ox disposition. From aek, or dk$, 09kp aad 

fMMk 

s 
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. AKEES. (Sazon.) The same as ildbart (whidi see). 

AUNhi^ ASEET. Thd nme as jiilhsfi (whidi see). 

ALAJiT as ALLAN. Derived, according to Julius ScdigeTi 
from the Sclavonio Aland, a wolf-doir. a hound, and Chaucer 
WB Aland in the same sense. Bailey doiiTes it as the 
same from the British. Camden thinks it a corruptioii of 
jEUamUf which signifies sun-bright From the same we 
bare Allen, A Din, Alleyne. In the Gaelic, Aluinn signifies 
axoeeclin^ fiur, handaonw^ elegim% lovelj; Iiiahi Akm^ &ir, 
beantifiiL 

ALAKSOK. The son of Alan. 

AXBEBT. (G^ennan.) AH or ftmous ; heoiri or hertj sig- 
nifies frmous, fiur, and dear, bright ; so S^beii and SMbeH 
were sometimes written 8e bright and SUM bright AUy 
JShlj and AEJl, in old English and Saxon compound names, 
have the same signification as the English Allj us Al-dred, 
Al-win, etc. 

AJiBBEGHT. (Saxon.) The same as Albert— M-brigfat 

ALCOCK. From Hal or AI^ a nickiiatne for Henry; and cocife, 
a termination meaning littley a diuii native, the same as oi or 
kin ; little Hal or AJ, so Wilcos, htUe Will, and Simcox, 

little Sim, etc. 

ALIXBN or ALDAINE. (Sax.) Local From oZ^, old, and. <2m 
or dm, a hill or town ; old-town, or it may be bi^- iOWDi 
from aUf bij^ QaeUo^ and dunf a bill, eastle, or town. 

ALDERSEY. (Sax.) Local. The isle of alders. 

ATiDTfl. (Saxon.) A oontRMition of ald-4mue, the old boose. 

ALDJOY. (Sax.) Tbe same as the Bn^^ oZZ^^'oy. 

ALDKED. (Sax.) AU-fear— see Albert 

ALDBIDaE. (Sax.) Ibe same as AMred, of wbidi it li a 
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ALEXAN DEP^. (Greek.) An aider or benefactor of men. 
From *AAe^(j, to aid or help, and dv^p^ a man. A powerM 

auxiliary. 

ALFORD or ALVORD. (Saxoa) Local From Alford, a 
town in Lincolnsliire, England, signifying ih6 M ford or 
waif, from aUdf old, anAJwrd, a ford, way, or pass. 

ALFORT. (Local.) A village in France, two leagues Irom 

I'aiLS. 

ATiFRm (Saxon.) AU-peace, from all, and Jred or fiitdt, 
like Al win and Albert 

AL^AR. (Gaelic.) iToWe. * 

ALLEN. Tbe same as Alan (which see), 

ALLENDOSF. Local A town in Hesae^ Qermanj, ngnifying 
tibe dd town; dorff a town or viUage, the flame as (Mden- 
doi£ 

ALLGOOD. (Saxon.) The same as the English All-good. 

ALSOP. (LooaL) Erom Abop, Co. Derby, England. One 
mii^t imagine it a oocmption of AJe-«^opf a name ghren to 
one who kept an ale-shop. A veiy appropriate name at the 
present day; for *'Jl»op'8 aW is odebn^^ all the wwld 
over. 

ALVERSTON or ALYERTON. (Cor. Br.) Local. A high 

green hill ; &om al, high, ver, green, and don or ton, a hiU. 

< 

ALTINorALWIN. (Saxon.) All-winning or Tiotorioiii^ the 
V and w being interdbaogeable. 

ALYOED. (Saxon.) The same as Alford (which see). 

AMAKKR (Local) Derived from AfiMyrar, a small DauiBh 
island to the east of Copenhagen. 

AMBLER. (French.) From A mbleur, an officer of the king's 
stables ; anciently " le Amblour,^' 

AMBBOSH (Greek.) Ecom ififip69loc, divine^ immortal 
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AMBBT. (GeraiaiL) Always rich, able, and poweifbl, from 
the old German EimiHcK or JmrnBT'Tmchy always rich. 

AMES. (French.) From Amie^ a friend, beloved ; or if 
the Hebrew AmoB^ a burden. Some think it is a GOubFao* 
tion of Amdfoie (iriiidi see). Amfimiry in England was 
originally .imftr(M05t4fy. 

AMHERST. (Saxon.) Local. From Aom, a town or village^ 
and hurst or lierst, a wood, iLe town in the wood, the "j^** 
by custom, being dropped or silent. It may have been 
derived from Hamo, who was she riff in tlie county of Kent, 
in tiie time of Wiliiani the Conqueror ; a descendant of his 
was called Hamo de Herst^ and the Norman de^ and the 
aspirate being dropped— Amherst Amhurst, the con- 
nected grove, or eozgoined woods; "am," in the British, as 
a prefix, has the sense of Ami, am^phif ekrewn^ i e., aboul^ 
smrounding, enoompassing; hence^ the sonoiinding gnm^ 
tu Amhwst, 

AMMADON. (Gaelic.) From ATnadan^ a numskull, a simple- 
ton ; may be so called by way of antiphraMSj because he 
was wise ; a.i Ptolemy received the surname Philadelphus 
(from the Greek ^tXof, a lover or friend, and d(^EMoc, a brother)', 
because he charged two of his brothers witli forming designs 
against his life, and then caused them to be destroyed. 

&MFTE. (Patch.) Amgai, an offioial sitaatacn; tlie house in 
which an officer transacts his bnsmess; a lordship of the 
Ketherlands. ^ 

iNDARTON. (Br.) Local The oak-hiU; from a», the; dor, 
an oak, and ton, a hilL 

A^EBSOK. The son of Andrew Cpduch see). 

AN^DREW. (Greek.) From dpdpeloc, manly, courageous. 

ANGEVINE. So named because coming onginally from 
AnjoUf in Eranoe. The natim of Aigoa were called 
Angmmm, 
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ikKG-LB or AJSOtEL (GreelQ.) Erom Ayyt^t ft HMeBenger; 
also the name of a town in France ivliexe the fuafy may 
have origmated. 

ANGUS. Local A county of Scotland, sometimes called For- 
fursliii'e, and took its name, according to Halloran, from 
Aongus Fer, grandson to Carbre Riada, who, with others, 
invaded the modern Scotland, a.d, 408. Angus or Aongus is 
derived from Aon, excellent, noble, and gats, boldness, valor. 

ANNAN. Local. A liver and borough of Scotland. From the 
Glaeiio oon^ oon, one, one, or the river that divides the dale 
m two shares. Amhcmj Atod, or An-oun, in GhieliCy maj 
fligDify the alow nmning water; a gentle liTer. 

ANNESLET. Local From a town in 3!jrottmghampih1rB,BDg' 
land, and named, petbaiifl^ team Aneh, a oiljf in Korway, 
bj tlie free-booters or oonqneroiB of Briton. A m owale y ^ 

the lea, lying on the Annon. 

ANSELL. Supposed to be an abbreviatioa ofAnselmj ako 
tlie name of a bird. 

ANSELM. (German.) From the Teutonio MamsteMm^ a 
defender of his companiona 

ANSON. The son of Ann, or the same as HaoflOD, the son cf 
Hans or John^Hihe "H" being dropped in pronnnciation. 

AI^TRirTHEB. (Gaelio.) BVom AmMA^ an andent ofdcr 
of historians or bards among the CeltB^ next in rank to the 
Mmhf or ehief doctor of the seven d^prees in a& the 
soienoes. His reward was twenty kine. He was to be at- 
tended by twelye students in his own scSence, to be enters 
tained for fifteen daya^ and to be protected from all aooosa- 
ticms during Ibat time; and he and his attendants supplied 
with all manner of necessaries. Anttruih is derived from 
Aon, that is, good, great; sruthj knowing, discerning, and 
er put for fear, a man. 

ANTHON. A conti-action of Anthony, from the Greek avdoc, 
a flower ; but^ by way of excellency, appropriated to lioae* 
maiy flowers. 
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ANTHONY. (Gkeek.) From ovAof, a flower; iouriahiog^ 

AlTi.KllY. Local. A iovm in Westmoreland, England, 
called AhaUaha by the Romans, from which the aume 
is derived. Jhj signifies a to-vvn, — the apple-town. 

APPJUEaAETH. XiOcaL The oichard, apple-gardeD, or doeeu 

APPLSnOS. LoobL The town aboanding in apples. - 

ARBL ASTER A corruption of Balisiarius^ a cross-bowman, 
one who directed the great engines of war used befiafo the 
inveation of cannon, 

" In the kcruila (battlements) hero and thor^ 
OiArblasUrs great plenty were." 

Boic or THE Rose. 

AfiBUTHNOT. LooaL First aflsomed by tho pcoprietoiB of 
tihe hnd and baronj of Arbafhnot in the Heanss, BooUand. 
The name is said to have been anoientl/ wiitten AJberbufh' 

■ mofkf which signifles the dwelling near 1}ie oonfluence of the 
ziyer with the sea^ fiom AJbeTf the mouth of a river, both, a 
dwelling, and ndh, a stream that deaoendfl^ or 18 lower Ihaot 
some other relative object 

ARCHIBALD. (German.) The same as Erchenhald, a power- 
ful, bold, and speedy learner or observer. In the Oat'lic this 
name is called Gillespie — a favorite name with the Scotch, 

ART) AT. or ARDGALL. (G^c.) Bravery or prowess. Jbr^ 
dolj local, Welsh, firom or, npon, and dol or dal, a vak^ on 
the vale^ or a place opposite the dale. 

ABQTIiE. (GhieEo.) An eztenstre shire on the western coast 
of Scotlttid. The name is derived from the Ghelic JSarra 
Qhaidhealf that is, the oomitty of the western Qael, or, 
according to Grant, the breeding-place of the Gael 

ARLINGTON. Local. From a village in Sussex, England. 

ARLON. A local name, and derived from Arlou, a town in 
the Netherlands^ thirteen miles east irom Luxemburg. 
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ARMISTEAD and ARMSTED. (Saxon.) The place of annaL * 
AK^UTAGE. Local The same as JSemUtagef the cell or 

habitation of a hermit^ fbimeily a wildemesB or wMtiBSj 

place; acaaTentafhenmtsor mixiorfiiaiB. 

ABMOUB. Defensive arms; all xnstrameiitB of irar! Tbo 
name is probablj contracted firom ASrmorerj a maker of 
annor. 

ARMSTRONG. A name given for strength in battle. Hia- 
torians relate the following tradition : 

This family was anciently settled on the Scottish border ; their 
original name was Fairbairn, which was changed to Arm- 
sti'ong on the following occasion: 

An ancient king of Scotland having had his horse killed under 
him in battle, was iininudiatcly re-mounted by Fairbairn, 
his armor-bearer, on his own liorj^e. For this timely assist- 
ance he amply rewarded liirn with lands on the borders, and 
to perpetuate the memory of so important a service, as well 
as the manner in which it was performed (for Fairbairn took 
the king by the thigh, and set him on the saddle), his royal 
master gave him the appeUation of Armstrong. The chief 
Beat of' Johnnie ArmstroDg was GiLoockie^ in Eskdale, a 
place of exquisite beauty. Johnnie was executed by order 
of James Y., in 1529, as a "Border iVeebooter." Andrew , 
Armstrong sold his patrimony to cue of his kinsmftn, and 
emigrated to the north of Ireland in the conunenoement of 
the seventeenth oentnij. The Armstrongs were always 
noted for their coinage and daring; In the ''Lay of Hie Last 
IGnstrel," when the chief was aboot to assemble hJs dana^ 
be says to his heralds: 

"Ye need not go to liddisdale, 
"Sm irtien tiiey see tiie Uasing bale 
EDiotB and ArmBirongs ne?er 

AliXOLD. (German.) The same as Ernold ; from are or 
ehre, honor, and hold^ faitliful or devoted to — faitliful io his 
honor. How unworthy of the name was the notorious 
Benedict! 
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ARTHUR. (British.) A strong man ; from Ar {Lid. vir), a. 
man, and tlior^ strong. In the Gaelic, Air is tlic sanui as 
Fear^ a man; and the ancient Scythians called a man Aior. 
Thor was the Jupiter of the Teutonic races, their god of 
thuEuler. In ^Velsh, Arth is a bear, an emblem of strength 
and courage, and ur a noun termination, a man. Arthur, a 
bear-man, a herO| a man of strength; the name of a British 
prince. 

AKl'OIS. (Local) £*roin the pioyinoe of Aitois in the 
NetherlandflL * 

ARUm)!]! Local From a town in Stiaaez, England, on 
the river Amn; a cozraption of ArtMuZolB — ^''tiie dale on the 
Anm." 

ASCA-LL or ASGALL. In the Gaehc, means a sheltered 
place, a bosom, a covert. Avigiodal or AunjaU was one of 
the Danish commaudere at tlio battle of Clontarf, near 
Dublin. The name is expressive of courage and strength. 
From tliis may be found the name of JBascaU. If the name 
is of Briti^^h origin, it would Bicmify the sedgy moor, irom 
Hc^g, and hal or hayle — ^low grouudij, meadows. 

ASHBUBTON. Local Prom a town of the same name in 
Beronshire^ England. Bunion agnifies the town on the hiU, 
and AMwrUm the town on the hill coyered or sozTounded 
with ash trees. Aih may in some cases, a cormption of 
the Gaelio or Oeltio mkge, water. 

ASHBY. (Sax.) Local The house by the '^aab/' or the 
Tillage on a place ahoimding in ash-trees; by signifymg a 
THIa or habitatioa 

ASHFORD. (Sax.) Local. A town in Kent, England, on 
the river Ash or Esli — the ford over the Ash. 

ASHLEY. (Sax.) Local The lea, field, or pasture abomid- 
ing in ash-trees. Leegh, lejjj or lea^ signifying uncultivated 
grounds or pastures; lands untilled, generally used as cont- 
znona 

ASHTON. (Sax.) Local The ash-hill or town. 
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jUSEEW. (Sax.) Local <dd«&0t^A, billy lands covered with 
oaks. Aschau, local, a town on the bend of a river.in Slea- 
mck, Denmark. Aikewf crookecl, from the Daniah. 

ASPINVVALL. (Sax.) Local The aspen-vale. ^ 

ASTLBT. (Sax.) Local A ooiraption of JSMlsy or JBbi%| 
the east meadow or field. (See Zsy, under .^.sftZsy^ 

ASTON. (Sax.) Local A corruption of Mion or 
the east town. 

ASTOIi. Local Oster, a town in North Jutland. 'Aerri^p, 
Greek, a star. Aitstetterj German, a dowry, a portion. 
Ooster, the east part. 

* ■ 

ATHXiBTON. (Sax.) Local From AtheKStone^ a town in 
WarwifikBhire, iEhigland. 

ATHDjIi. Local At (the) hill This family ibrmerly bore 
the name of " De la Bbu" that is, " (j/" tAe AiS," which was 
angtidaed into AikSl, They came originally from Nor- 
mandy. 

ATnOL. (Celtic and Gbelic.) Local. A district of Perth- 
shire, Scotland ; from aih, a ford, and aJ, an old word for a 
roci^ a stone, — Rockford, or the ford of the rock. 

ATHOW. Local The same as A&iU; hno or hoo, a hi^^ 
place. 

ATKINS. Camden derives it &om Atf a fft^^^W** abbreviation 
oC Arthur, and JnnSf a diminutive, ngnifying a child, having 
the same meaning as the German Jetndj a child, an in&0% 
i 0L| the son of Arthur, so Wilkms^ Simpkini^ etc 

ATTBEE. Local At (the) tree. 

ATWATEB. Local At (the) water. 

ATWEilb Local At (the) well 

AXWOOD. Local At (tJhe) wood. 

8* 
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AUBREY. A corruption of the German AJherx^ a name given 
in hope of power or wealth, He sigzufymg lich or powei&i \ 
always rich. 

AUCHINLECfi:. Local A parish in Ayrahire, SooOaad. 
The etymology of the same may be found in the Gaelic 
Aehf an elevation, a mound, or round hiD, generally level at 
tiie top; and Uac^ a flat stone, a tombstone, "ti several 
parts of Ayrshire may be traced the mnains of cairns, en- 
campments, and Dmiiiical circles. Auckinleck appears to 
hav(3 been one of those places where the ancient Celts and 
Druids held conventionj*, celebrated their festivals, and per- 
Ibniied act^ ol wor.-hip. 

AUOHMDTY. (Gaelic.) Local The field or mount of law ; 
an eminence in wliich law-courts were held, moot^hiUs, as 
they were called ; torn Ackf an elevalaon, a mound, and 
mod^ a courl^ an assembly, a meeting; 

AUDLEY. (Sax.) Loc;il. From aM or aud^ old, and Zcy, a 

field or pasture — Ihc old field. 

AUSTIN. (Latin.) A contraction of Augustine, from Ai^§ws- 
imuSf imperial, royal, great^ renowned. 

AVERIUa Local A comiption of Haverhill, the aspirate 

being dropped. HaveriU is a town In Sufifolk, England, so 
named from the Dutch Eyver, TeuL, Eaber, oats, and kiU — 
the hiH sown with oata. 

AVERY. (Gaelic.) From Aimhrea (the " mh" having the 
sound of "v"), den'^tinc contention or disagreement It 
may be from Averyy a granary, or from AviariuSf Latin, a 
bird-keeper. 

AVISw AviSf in French, is a projector, schemer, bnsy-body. 
AmUf Latin, a grand&iher, ancestor, Avii, a bird. 

ATLMEB. This ikmily trace their name and descent from 
AUmer or AtAebnatt^ Earl of Oomwall, in the time of King 
Ethelred. Aflmor, in Welsh, signifies a Tslley or dale. 

AYLSWOBTH. Tiiis name admits of several meanings; IkUf 
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Saxon, fmislioil, rompletofl, an*! worthy a farm-house or vil- 
lage. Ayles, Cor. 13r., low meadow, fiat lands, washed by a 
river, sea, or lake, and gwerih^ a worUi, £uid, house, Tillage. 

AYXiEWABD. The ale-keeper. 

ATRE8. Local Derived from a river, town, and district of 
the flame name in Scotland. Air^ Gaelia Derivation nnr 
certain. It may come from Jar, west — the oomBe in whidi 
the river nms; or Air, slaughter, the place of battle. The 

Celtic Aer^ and the Welsh Awyr^ signify, radically, to open, 
expand or flow clearly ; to phoot or radiate. In Thorpe's 
catalogue of the deeds of Buttle Abbey, we find the follow- 
ing legendary account of this name : 
" Ayre.s, formerly Eyre. The first of this family was named 
Truelove, onu of the followers of Wilham the Conqueror. 
At tlie battl(i of Hastings, Duke William was flung from his 
horse, and his helmet beaten into his face, which Tnielove 
observiup-. pulled off, and horsed him again. The duke told 
him ' Thou slialt herealYer from Truelove be called Eyre (or 
Air), because thou hast given me the air I breathe.' Aftex 
the battle, the Duke, on inquiry respecting him, found him 
severely wounded (lUs leg and thigh having been struck 
off) ; he ordered him the utmost care, and on his recovery, 
gave him lands in Derby, in reward for his serrioea^ and the 
leg and thigh in armor, cut off, for his crest ; an hooOEMJ 
badge yet worn by all the Eym in England." 

BABA. Qennan, Bnbe, a boy; Qreel^ Bd5a, an inarticukto 
soond, as of an in&nt crying oat; henoe^ a little child; to 
B$y B/AOf that ia^ firiiher or Papa. The word is neariy the 
BameiniJllangiiageB; itajgDifiesayoungoliildof ettberasoL 

BABEB. (Gadia) BoMr or BaMTf a ftnoer or swords- 
man;^one who, by his bkwB^ jsrodoised death; ftuxc Ba$^ 
death, and /ear, a man. 

BAI3C0CK. Little Bab, or Bartholomew; fi-om Bab, a nick- 
nrinip for Bartholomew, and cocky small, little, a son; do, 
cock, e/, and et are diminutives, and include the ideas of kindr 
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ness and tenderness, associated with srnallneas of s^ie. It- 
may be from Bob, the nickname for liobertj Bobcock^ tJae 

s^)n of liohert, Robertson, 

BAGH£LOH. From the Dutch Bock, a book, and leeraoTf a 
doctor of divinily, law, or physic. When ajqplied to persons 
of a certain military ranl^ it may he a conniption of Baa 
ebeoaUeTf because lower in dignity than Hie mHUtea hamMrefL 
Killian adopts the opinion that as the soldier wbo has once 
been engaged in baUle, is called UtUaiiarws, so he who has 
QiiM been engaged in litenuy waififfe^ in puhtto dispute upon 
any subject Galepinus thinks that those who took the d^^ 
of Bachelor, were so caOed (BooeaZattm)} because a chaplet 
of laurel benies was placed npon them. The word, how- 
ever, has probably but one origin^ whidi would account for 
its various applications. 

BACKMAN. German, Bach, a brook, and man. Boekman 
bookman. Backj in some places, a ferry; Backman, a ferry- 
man. 

BAQKUSb (Germ.) iVom Jicicip-AaiM^ a bakerhouse. 

BACON. Bscon, fix»n the Ang^o-Saxon ioam^ to bake^ to dry 
by heatb Some derive this surname from the Saxon haocm 
or (ttooen, a beedi-tree. Upon the monument of Thomas 
Bacon, in Brome Chuidi in Suffolk (Eng.), tiiere is a beech- 
tree engraven in brass, with a man resting under it It ap- 
pears, also, that the first Lord-keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
with bis two wives, are represented in a similar manner. 

BADEAU. (Fr.) Camden says this was a name given to the 
Parisians who adndred every thin'^ uiat seems a htUe extra- 
orJiuary. 

BADGER. A liccTised dealer in grain; a hawker, a peddler; 

a].-o, the natne of a small aniniaL 

BADQELY. Bagaaly, local From a town in Scotland. 

BAQ-IlET. (Sax.) Local The rishig or swelling ground 
iliat lies untilled; fixim halge^ rising or swelling, and leagh 
or 2ey, plain or paatare land. 
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BAGOT. (Fr.) A stay or walking staff ; a gunstick c drum- 
stick, from Bagnette. It may bo a corruption oi Bigot 
(whick see). Magadj in the Wekb, siguiiies a great many. 

BAILEY. A name of ofiSoe; a comq^taon of whidi Is 

deriyed fix>ni the French haShr, to deUrer. A mimicipal 
officer in Scotiand cotFespondixig to an aldenman. 

BAILLIE. (Fr.) JSaiUe, a bailiff; same as BaHey. 

BAIN or BAINE. (Celtic.) Whiteness, fairness. Bain is 
also a bath or hot-houae. The name may be local, from. 
BmUf a town in France^ 

BAIBLE7. BmaealtvAf Gaelio^ proad. 

BAITSb A word naed in sereral languages, and aignifieB to 
feed, to rest fer refreshment; one who kept a house of 

entertainment. 

BAKER. (Sax.) A name of trade, a baker; from the Saxon 

bacaUj to dry by heat. 

BALL. (Cor.Br.andQaelia.) J!d^ a mine, the top ofa hill, the top. 

BALCOMBB. LooaL IVom Ba^ Gaelic, a round body, any 
thing Ihiown up; a buildoig, house^ town; and wmhe, a 
Yalley ; the round valley; tin-works thrown op in a valley, 
or a dwelling in such a place. 

BALDWIN. (Ger.) The speedy conqueror or victor; from 
bcddj quick or speedy, and win, an old word sigiiifyini^ vic- 
tor or conqueror, as B&rir-wtii^ famous victor; AU-wiuj ail 
victorious, etc. 

BALEN. Belen, in the Cor. British, is the same as Melen, a 
mill. BeJhjHj local^ a town in Lower {->axony, .&t2aen, 
Welsh, steel, denoting strength and durability. 

BALFOUB. Local Kom the barony and castle of Balfour, 
near the confluence of the livers Or and Leven. (Scot) BaM 
and BB^BOf in Ghaelic, signifies a casting up, raismg, like the 
Greek BdXAo, and denotes a wall, fortresa^ house, a viOagei. 
Balfour, i c, the JSTe^, or castle on the river Or. Sayoir 
|he eartle of deUveranoe or security. 
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BAHiANTIBE. Local A plioe wbeie Bd or Aliit mm 

worshiped by the from Bid and <0nm^ firei 

BALLANTYNE. Local A [dace of ancient paci:an worship 
amon<,' the Celt^, whose principal deity was Helen or Baal^ 
the sun. To tlie honor of this deity, the Celts lighted fires 
on the 1st of May and Midsummer day. Baalaniine signi- 
fies " the fire of Baal," fsom Baalen and ieim^ Gbeiic^ fire. 

BALLARD. (Celtic and Gadic.) Erom BaUj a place, a loimd 
elevation; and ard, high. The Gaelic word BaiOaTi signifies 
noisy, boasting. Bal also aignifiea a lord, and ard^ higk 

BANC HO. (Gaelic.) The wliite dog; from lav, wbit^ and 
chu or cu^ a dog. Baankhoo (Kng.), the high bank. 

BANOBOST. Local From the Gor. Br. Son^ a moanl^ hiB, or 
high ground; and erofl^ a amaH field near a dweDin^— a 
green pasture. 

BANGS. This name may be a corruption of Banks, or from 
the f'rench 6a«n^ a bath, a hot-house. 

BAliTETATTNE. Local The name of a place in Scotland, sig- 
nifying the bin where fires were kindled. 

BANNER^IAN. A name of office in Scotland borne by the 

king's .^Uiudard-bearer. 

BANNING. Baamnff, Danish, a home^ a dwelling. 

BANNISTER. The keeper of a bath ; from the French bain^ 
a bath. 

BANT. (Welsh.) A high place ; -ete/i^-fl^ 

BANTA (Gaelic.) Local fVom Ji»tin^ hills^ motrntauuL 

BAxH VAPtD, (Cor. Br.) Local. From ban, a mount, In'll^ or 
high ground ; and vard^ a rampart, that is, a fortified hill or 

castle. 

BAR. Local. A town of f'ranoe. Bair, a parish in Ajnahire^ 

Scotland. 

BARBWR. Anameoftede, one ^rtio flhai?teB snddraMS ban* 
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fiABOLA.T. (Sax.) Local A corraption of Berkeley; a 
town in Glouoestershire, Encrland, derived from the Saxon 
hmtnOf a beech-treei and loagh or a field, and so called 
because of the plenly of beediHrees growing there. 

BARCULO. (Dutch.) Local. From BorJcuJo, a iown in 
Holland. The name was originally Van JJorkido, 

BABB. (Oelti&) LoosL From hawTf a top or Bommif^ tbe 

highest; and eidde iddde, makoOxi^^ 
instmctor, or poet 

BABDEL. (Welsh.) LocaL A fortificafcion. 

BAELLYDT. (Dutch.) From Barheid^ sharpness, roughneaa^ 
severity. 

BABK iliK. A tanner. 

" What craftsman art thou, said the idogi 
I pray tboc tell me trowo? 
I am a Rirka\ sir, by my trade, 
Now tell me, what art tliou ?" 

PERCY'S aEUQtm 

6 ABNABD. The same as Benuucd (which see). 

BAKNES. A distinguished family of Sotterly, Co. Suffolk^ 
England. Beam, local, a city in France. Bamyz^ Cor. Br., 
a judge. 

BAHNET. Local A town ui Hertforddure^ England. 

BARNEY. A liimiHar abbreviation or corruption of Bernard, 
or Barnard (which see). 

BARNWELL. Local From the old English B«nM^ a wood, 
and vMf a field. 

BARN UM. Local. A corruption of Bearnham^ the town in 
the wood or hill. BerUj in the Swiss language, signifies a 
bear. Tliis family was originally of Southwick, County 
Hants, England. 
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BAK& (Oetiao.) LoeaL The top or Bomniit of any ihing ; 
any thkig toond. JBtor, Gaelifl^ an old word* for a bard or 
learned man. Jbr, local, a bajok of sand or earth, a shoal ; 
the shore of the sea. It may be derived from BarrCj a town 
in France, or ii um IjaiT, a pariaii und village in Ajiiiiire, 
Scotland. 

B A RR A S. (Saxon.) Local From Baerwas^ SazOQi grovei^ 
a place among trees; a town in Engiand. 

BARRETiL. (Gaelic.) From BatrraQ^ ezoeDent, smpasaing. 

JB ARRET. (Fr.) GumuDg ; £:om the old French IxmU^ stri&i 
deceit. 

BABBIK0EB. Local A corroption of Beranger (Lat Bex^ 
engams); fiom Baingttr^ a town in Fnmoe^ where a batlie • 
was fyai^t between the French and Ihe English. 

BAEROiT or BAROX. The word Baron is of Celtic oxtrao- 
tion, and originally pynonymons Tvitli man in general. It 
has this moaning in the Salic law, and in \\\o laws of the 
Lombards ; in tlie English law, the phrase haron and Jhne 
is equivalent to man and ivi/e. It was afterward used to 
denote a man of respectabihty, a stout or valiant man, and 
Barone was also used by the ItaUans to signify a beggar. 

From denoting a stout or valiant man, it was employed as a 
name for a distinguished military leader, who havrng fought 
and conquered imder some great commander, was afterward 
rewarded by him with a part of the lands which he had 
acquired. 

As a Bumame^ it was originally Is Baron^ The Baion. QaeUo, 
Jbnm^ a bar(»L 

BARROW. Local A circular carihcn mound, marking the 
place of interment of some noted person ; also a place of de- 
fcDse. The name of a river in Ireland. 

BARRY. Local. From the Barry Islands in Glamorganshire, 
Wales; so called, says Bailey, £rom Bamiehf a devout man 
who was interred thera 
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BABSTOW. Local May Tarioos flignificalicm Burr, 
the top of a bill, and fltow, a place or depoflitoiEy. Jbr, in 
llie GkeliCi Weldi, and Ckmush-Brituih, means the Biumolt 
or top of any thing. The Gaelio or Iriah arm and iorr, 
algnify bread, a crop of grain; Wdah, iar, bread, an ear of 
com; Saxon, (or and hem, corn, barky. 3a9v<oi9, a plaoe 
where grain is stored. 

BARTHOLOMEW. (Heb.) The son of him who maketii the 
waters to mounts or a son that suspends the watersi 

BA-UTLETT. A diminutive of BarLholomew— iitae BmL 

BARTON. (Sax.) Local From a town in Idncohiahire^ 
England; a com town, or barley Tillage, from here, baiky^ 
and ton, an indosnre, a house, a ijllage. Barkn, a car- 
tilage. In Devooshire, it is applied to any freehold estate 
not posBCBsed of manorial privileges. 

BARTUL. (Ger.) An abbreviation of Bartulph, which is from 
BeorJit, and ulph\ that is, help in counsdj or famous helper. 
Barid, an abbreviation of Bartholomew, used in Holland. 

BARWICK or BERWICK. Local A town in Korthumber- 

laud, Eng., at the nioutli of (lie river Tweed. The name 
sij^ifies, the town id tlie ixiouth of a river, from ahcr, the 
moutb, and wide, a town or harbor. Uerewick^ the corn- 
town, ixoni bersj barley, com. 

BASFORD. Local The shaUow ford or way. 

BASELr. (Qxeek.) Prom BofftXevf, royal, kingly. 

BASSET. (Fr.) Alittle (at man with short legs and thighs, 
from Ihe French JSasssL 

BATEMAN. May hove two significations, Baitman, a keeper 
of a house of entertainment and Bateman, a contei^tioiiB 
man, from hate, Saxon, strife, to beat^ contention. 

BATES. Bate^ Anglo-Saxon, contention. 
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BATH. (Sax.) Local. A town in the counly of 8k>meraet^ 

Eug., famous for its hot baths ; so named from the Saxon, 
bad, Tentoiiir', had^ a place to batlie or w.'ush in. It was 
called by the Saxons Acmancmster^ or the " sick folks' town;" 
and by the Britons, Caerhaddon, fioni Caefj a fortified place 
or citjj and haddon^ a batliing-place, from hadd^ a bath. 

BATHUKST. (Sax.) Local From BisQi^ aa aboTe^ and 
huntf a place of frait-trees^ a wood or grove. BtHfOih/wnif 
the house or lodge in the grova 

BAUM. (Germ.) A tree. It may be derived from a town m 
France by that name. 

BAXTER. (Anglo-Saxon.) ^«<er, a baker, 

BEACH. LocaL The shore of the sea, lake, or river, 

BEACEEB. A dweller on the beadi or hay. 

BBAJL Local Bid, a town in SwHieriaad. Tb» GaeiBo 
word signifies Ihe mouth, and bj metonymy^ elo- 

quent, mnaicaL 

BEADLE. A name of office ; a messenger or crier of a courti 
an officer belonging to a imiveraitj or parish. 

BBATTT. From the Celtio BuOath, Andentlj, in Iceland, 
lands were assigned by the government to a certain nnmber 
of persons who were appointed to keep houses of entertain^ 
ment^ and to exercise hospitality in the different provinces; 
they were called JXatachs, The office was considered hon- 
orable, and beddes the lands assigned by the king, they 
were the lords of seven boroughs or villages, feeding seven 
herds of one hundred tmd twenty oxen each, besides the 
grain raised from seven ploughs every year. Beathaich, in 
the Gaelic, sifrnifies to feed, nourisli, to welcome, to support. 
^^Beaia w,or,'' Irish, to liavo a great estate. Beatha^ Gaelic, 
life, food, welcome, salutation. 

BEAUCHAMP. (Nor. Fr.) De Beaitchampf ficom the &ir or 
beautiM field; in Latin. JBdlo Oampo. 
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BEAUFORT. (Nor. Fr.) Do Beaufort^ torn the fine or 
commodious fort. De BeUo JFartL 

BEAUMONT, ^or. Fr.) Ih BdCttmani; a diy in France^ 
on the river Sarte^ in tiiie prQYinoe of Majne ; (he faif 
mouni. De BeUo Monie, 

BEAUYAISb (Fr.) Be Beauvais. From a town in Eraooe 
of that oame^ signifying tiie sightLj of beautifiil placet 

BECK. (Anglo-Saxon.) Local From lecc^ a brook. 

BEuJUiiXr. Local A Ittlie brook. (Bj no means appiropii* 
ate to the fariona St. Thomas of CSantertnnyl 

BECEIER (Ger.) From heckery the same as hcLcker^ a baker. 
It may be from hecher^ a cup or goblet, from hechem, to tip- 
ple; "der Bedtei'' (Qer.)| drinker, a tippler^ the same in 
Dutch. 

BECKTORD. (Sax.) Local Ilie brook-ford. 

BECJECLET or BEAEIJQT. Local The meadow or pestm 
by the brooik; from leek^ a brook^ and field or meadow. 

BECKMAN. A dweller by a brook or stream, or on a bee, or 
neck of land. 

BEGKWITH. Local The same as Beckworth, the &nn or 
place by the brook, fi«»n heck, a brook^ and worthy a fiom. 

BED ALE. Local From a town in England by that name. 

BEDE. He that prayeth, or a devout man. '^To say our 
BedeSf is but to say our prayers." 

BEDDAU. (Welsh.) Local Graves. **Sho9if JMdcwt,** ih» 
heati) of the graTea, referring to Dniidical rites. 

BEDEAU. (ti.) From bedeau, a beadle, mace-bearer; a 
petty ofSicer in parishes. 

BSDELIj! Theeameas Aad^ofii^iuchitisaoorrii^on; m 
officer bebngmg to a ooort^ un hret si ty, ward, or paridt 
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BBDTOBD. LooaL A town and ahire In England; ftom die 
Saxon hedan, battle, war, slaughter, and ford, a way or shal- 
low place for crossing a river. Byddmrffordd^ Welsh, the 

route or ^v ay of the army. 

BEEOHEK. (Fr.) Btaa fine entertainment; or £rom 
the beeoh-wood. 

Local From Beer, a town In Doraeteifaire, England ; 
80 called from (ere, grain, barley; a finutfiil place. In the 
Dutch, heer signifies a bear, a boar. 

HBGG. f^m the Gaelic Beag^ little, young, small of statura 

BILCHEK (Old Erench.) BMUre^ good cheer, fine enter- 
tainment; a happier name than to be a BM»^ and swell 

with pride or passion. 

BELDEN. (Cor. Br.) The beautiful hill; or BeUdin^ the hill 
of jBelus, a place of I>ruid-worahip. 

BKLL. A name taken from the sign of an inn or shop. The 
sign of a bell was frequently naed. ''John at tlie BelT be- 
came ''John BetD.*' J5^ Erencib, beaotifiil, handsome, fine. : 

BELLMIONT. (Fr.) De BeHamont, from the iau: or beau- 
tiful mount. De Bella Monte. 

BELLAMY. Local. From IMlesmej a town of France ; or it 
may be Bdamij French, a dear and excellent fidend; from 
hd^ fiur or beautifiil, and om^ a firiend or onmpanion. 

EESLLEW. (Nor. Fr.) De BeOew, a ooin^tion of De B$B$ 
Muif that la^ "from the beantifrd water." The fimiily oxig- 
inally came from Italy; they went Into XSog^d wi^ WU- 
liam tiie Oonqueror, and afterward settled in Meadi, L^eland, 

BELLINGER. Local From BdUnger^ a town in South Jut- 
laud. 

BELMONT. (Fr.) De Belmont^ from the fair mount; the 
same as Bellamont — De Bello Monte, 

BfiLYIDBEE. (Italian.) Pleasant to behold; Scorn BdOo, 
j fh tt sf nf^ and videte^ to see. 
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BENEDICT. (Latin.) From JJenedictus, blessed, well spokeu 
or a person wishing ail good. 

BEiN7A3CIN. (Hub.) The aonoftherig^t hand; the young- 
est of Jacob's twelve sons. 

BENNETT or BENNET. A contraction or ratJber a coirup- 
tion of Benedict^ irom Benedictus, blessed. 

SENT, IiocaL A plain, a moor, ooTered witii the bent-gnai. 

BENTLEY. Local From bcTiif as above, and 2^, uncultivated 
ground, a pasture. 

BIBNSON. Ben's-scniy theflOQofBeqlamiiL 

BEOKN. (Saxon.) A chief. 

BEKESFOBD. The hears'-ford, &oax hem, bean, according to 
Chancer. Bamutfordf from harra^ an old word for a plain, 
open heath. 

BKRK WIfKy. (Sax.) LooaL FroniihetownofBerkelej,in 
Gloiicestiershizei, IBngtand, derived fiom the Sajaon JSAnn^ a 
beech-tree, or the box-tree, and Uagh or Zey, a field, and so 

called because of the plenty of beech-trees there growing. 

BERNARD or BARNARD. (Sax.) From Beam or Baim^ 
a tbild, and ard (Teut), nature, dispositionj of a child-Uke 
difiposLtion ; filial afi'ection. Veistegan biingB it ftom Beom, 
heart— one of a stoat heart , 

BEBBT. (Er.) LooaL Vrcm the provinoe of Bern, in 
France. 

BEBTEAK or BEBTBA^D. (Sax.) Fair and pure. 

BETTS. (Latin.) A oontraction of the Latin Beakte, happy. 

BETHUNE. Local. From the town of Bethune, a fortified 
town, and capital of a county in Artois^ Netherlands. 

BEVAN. (Welsh.) A oontraction of Ap Ifvan, or ivon^ the 
son of Jdm; firom op, soOi or literailly^^wn^ and JmH) John. 
So Bnaef firom Ap Bioe; Frit6hard| fiom Ap Biofaaid, et& 
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BEYERIDGrE. Local From a town in the county of Dorset, 
Euglaiiii. B"vrr is probably a contractiou of Bclrmr (Fr.), 
that is, fine prospect; and ndgCf the back or top of a hill. 
A town located on a hill. 

BEVERLY. Local From the boroos^ of Beverly in York- 
shire, En^and ; from BdvoSr, a beaudM prospect, and 
a place or Md Some say "the lake of beaTera^" from 
BeverkbCj and so called from the bearers which abounded 
in the river Hull, near by. 

BEWLEY. A comiption of the French £eauldeUf that ia, a 
beautiful place. 

BIOEEBSTETH. Supposed to come from the Welsh wosd 

IbiarOf to fight> to bicker, and ste(^ a corruption of staffj used 
Ibr toting or skirmishing. Pirobably taken from the sign of 
an inn. Bsker (Dutch), is a drinking-cup, Bektrm, to diin^ 

to tipple, guzzle, with Ihe termination stdh^ fiwr iied^ a place. 

BIDDJjK The same as Bedell and Beadle (which see). 

BIDBULPH. FK>bably the same as Botolph, which Camden 
derives from Boatf and (Saxon), II' Ip, becaose, per- 
haps, be was the mariner's tateJar saint^ and for that reason 
was so much adored at Boston, in England. 

BIGALOW. By<j<jhA, in the Welsh, signifies to hector, to bully, 
lu tlie Cor. Br., Bijijcl is a herdsman, a shephcrrl, nnd the 
name may hare been apphed to the commander of an army. 

BIGGAB. Local A town in Lanarkshire, Scotland. Bu^ 

gatr^ in Danish, signifies a buflder. 

BIGLER. (French.) One who squints. Bygyhr, Welsh, a 
hector. 

BIGKK)BK Local An ancient province of Eranco. 

BIGOT or BIGOD. A name given by the Frencli to the Nor- 
mans, because, as Oamden says, " At every other word they 
would swear ^Bjf Chd^^ from which' they were termed 
JSiffcidi, It became tiie Bunuzne (^Boger de Montgoiiieiy, 
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one of tlie followers of William the Conqueror, who was 
called Roijer JJigod. Tliu English word bigot haa probably 
the same origin. 

BIQ^Y. (Danish.) Xhe place near the town; from 
near, and by^ the town. 

BILLINGS. Local. From the town of Billing, in Lincoln- 
shire, England. BeUean^ GaeUc, loquacious; a prattling 

person. 

BINGr. (Danir^li.) Local. Any thing that incloses ; from the 
Danisli himje, a pen, a bin, a corn-bin ; a name giveu to a 

plac<' wlii^re supphes or provisions were kept. 

BINGHAM. Local From tlie town of Bingham, in Netting 
hamshiie, so named from the Danish Bimg^ a place where 
proTiflions were deposited; and ham^ a town or village. 
Biiaghomf a depositoiy for grain; a place tDled, inhabited. 

BINKEY. Local From the Ck>r. Br. Bm, a hill; and <>y, 
water; or from Bumne^ Gaelic, a cataract, a stream. Bk^ 
neocA^ in the Gaelic^ also signifies billy, pinnacled, moant- 
Bins. 

BIORN. (Danish.) A bear; denoting courage and strength, 
the same as Byron. Beren, Saxon, belonffinf to a bear. 

BIBCH. Local. A name proljably given from residing at or 
near a birch-tree. " John at the birch," etc. 

BIBNIB and BIBNEY. Local A parish in the shire of 
Elgin, Scotland. It was frvnnerly named BremUh^ from 
hrod^uty as many hazel-trees grew there. The natives 
called it Bmm-ni^h, lliat is, a vQlage near the Bum or 
fweTf now oorrapted to BSmiB, 

BIXEY. (Danish.) Local The house or village among the 
box-trees. 

BLACKBURISr. Local The black brook or stream. 

BLAOKWOOD. Local This &mily den^i^ their name from 
the lands of Bmi DofiBnm and CSaneboye^ In Bootiand, 
oaOed Bladcwood. 
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BLAQT. (Fr.) IioosL FromthetQ!WiiofBlaixi,mBrelag|ifl^ 
France. jBSswn^ in the W^ah, agmfies the sommit or top; 
tiie same aspm^ hriff, and 5ar, the hi^^iest part of a moont- 
ain; tiie end or top of an olject; the inland extremity of a 
glen; a leader or chie£ 

BLAIR (Celtic.) Local, From Blair or Blar, which origin- 
ally signified " a cleared plain," but from the Celts generally 
choosing such plains for their fields of battle, blair carne to 
signify a battle. There is a small village called tiie JJlair 
near Lochord, about two miles from Lochleven, in Fiiesiiire, 
Scotland. It signifies a spot where a battle was fought, 
" locus pugnwr Here, it is supposed, an engagement took 
place between the Romans and the Caledonians^ a.d. 83. 

BLAISDALE. Local Erom the old En£^ word Mam, 
Bpnmting forth, hizuriant; and dak^ a vaUey; 

BLAKE. A corruption of the British Ap Lake, from Ap, aigm- 
fying fi-om, or son, and Lake, — the son of Lake. The family 
went into Ireland with Strongbow, where the name be- 
came c 0 r rupted into Blake. Ajp Lake was one of the knights 
of Arthur's Bound Table. 

BLAEEICAK. A cormption of Haolmmn, a name probtblf 
given from having a dark complexion. 

BLAND. Mild, gentle, smooth. 

BLANEY. Local Welsh, .S^iMno^ the inland ezlzemitjr of a 
valley. 

BLASED ALSl Local A place in Lancashire, England. 

BLAtJVELT. (Oer.) Local The blue field; torn Biau, 
bhie^ and veld oi/ddf field. 

BLEECKEB or BLEEESB. (Dutch.) From Sleeker^ a 
bleacher or whitener of linen. In Danish, hbger, 

BLIN. (Welsh.) Loeal. The same as Bhen, a point, the 
inland exUemity oi a valley. BUn aLso signifies weary, 
troublesome. 
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BFJflfl. Bi English, 10 a Tory happy name, imposed by others 
on the individual Bkfs, in the Welsh, signifies desiring, 
longing. 

BLIVEN. (Danish.) From Sektrnj affiible, ge&teel, kind. 

BLOOD. In tbo Dutch, signifies timorous, cowardly; a simple- 
ton. Lower informs us that Godkin, I31oo<l (S'blood), and 
Sacre, may bo regarded as cHpped oaths, and given as names 
to the persons in the habit of using them ; and that in the 
neighborhood of a &ahionable square in London, are now 
Cvin^ surgeons ^rtiose names are Ohurchyardf Death^ £heet^ 
and SlatigfUer. 

■ BIX)SS. Local From Bloi-i, the chief town of ajtemtoiy of 

the same name in Orleans, France. 

BLGUI^T, BLOUND, or BLOND. (Nor. Fr.) Of fair hair or 
complexion; from the French Bloni, This fiunily tiaoa 
their origin to the MoncU or 3rondi of Italy, so named from 
their fbir complexion. They went into £higland with Wil- 
liam the Gonqneror. 

BLUNDELL. (Nor. Fr.) From JJIund or Blond, fliir-Laired, 
and ha\ iuL,^ the same signification, only in a leaser degree. 
Bhtndcll, a Uttic fair-haired, so JiusseU, from Hous — ^red. 

BLUNT. The same as Blount {which see). 

BLYTH. Glad, gay, joyfiiL Blyth, local, a town in England. 

BOA RDM AN. One who keeps a bo^ding-hooaeu 

BOOK (Dutch.) Bockf a book ; hok, a goat 

BOCOCK. Beaucockj a fine fellow; a straggler. 

BODQTE. (Fr.) Waggish, meny, eportfre. BoodfrnB^vtLiS;^ 
Butch, signifies a she-messenger. 

BODLEY. (Cor. Br.) Local The house on the lea; from 

Bod, a house, and ley. 

BOQtJkJBiX. iBofcoh.) LooaL Vwrnhomgrn^matdbud. 

4 
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BOGXJE, LooaL ITroiii Uie reaideiioe being near a hog, or 
from the SazoA hogOf a bend, a bow, a aanuu; a town in 
France; the name appears on andent coins in Snssei^ 
England. 

BOLmaBROKE. Local A town in Lincolnshire, En^d, 
the birth-place of Henry IV. '^The brook or bridge near 
the round hill" 

BOLSTER. (Cor. Br.) Local A place in St. Agnes, Wales, 
and signifies an entrenchment; from Bolla, a casting or 
throwing up, and ter^ the earth. JSolwestur^ Welfih, a Han^ 
er-on. 

BOLTON. Local A town in England; the ronnd hill; ib» 
abrupt, steep, round hill 

BOND. The father of a family, ^^Pater farnilias,^' whence hus- 
band, that is, homt-bondL JSonde, in Danish, is a peasant^ 
countryman, also a viUager. ^ 

BO^AR. Local A town in Scotland; a chain of hills; hills 
lor tillage ; also, the hill of slaughter. Cornish British, JSonor, 
the house of slaughter. 

BOlilNAL. (Cor. Br.) LooaL The bouse on the difit 

BOKl^Efi. (Er.) Fiom Bmhmt, happiness^ good-fortune^ 
prospeiily. 

BOKNEY. (Scot) Q-enteel, fine, spruce. French, Bon, 
Bonne, good, handsome. 

•BONTEOOXL (Fr.) BmU, goodness, strengUi, fruitfhlnesB^ 

and cul (pron. Jcu), the bottom, behind; denoting, figura- 
tively, the humor or turn of mind. 

BOOfiMLAbT. (Sax. and Qer.) A countryman or fiomer. 

BOOTH. A small cottage. 

BOBDOSL. Local A town in Lower Saxony. 
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BORLAND. (Cor. Br.) Local The bigh land ; ibe Bwelling 
or tbang land ; from bor^ swelling, i i. ln^', and land. If from 
the Saxon, it signifies tho land belonging to the common 

people. BorcUands were lands which tho lords kept in their 
hands for the maintenanoo of their board or table. 
Borland m tho name* of a \ illagc in Fifeshiro, Scotland, whence 
tli(; family iiiny liuvc originated. 

BORRAIL. (Gaelic.) Prom Jhrrail, swaggering, boastful, 
hauglity, proud. Borrdf in old Engiiab, aigiii&es a plain, 
rude fellow, a boor. 

BOSOAWEN. (Cor. Br.) Local. From tho town of Bos- 
oaweo, in Cornwall, which sigQihea the house surrounded by 
elder trt en. 

BOSIWICK. (Cor. Br.) Looal Tho house near tiie haven 
or oreek ; from Bos^ a house, and vnekf a hayen or creek. 
It may be from the Duteh Bosdi, a wood, and wick, tho 
town in the wood. BosvncJcj in the Oomisb-Bntiah, is the 
dwelling near the harbor or village. 

BOSWELL. Local A corruption of BotmQle; from Bosch^ 
a wood, and viZ2e, a village. Bo^hd^ Q^Uc, the house of tlie 

pow<'rful. 

BOTTiiiSFOAD. Local. A town in England. 

BOUGHIXDN. Local From Bovghbm, a place in Northamp> 
tonshire, England; the bowing or bending hilL Bowkm^ 
^ steep or abrupt hill. 

BOUVim (Fr.) A drover. 

BOTTOM. Local AnylowgroondB; a dale or valley. 

BOURNE. Local From the town of Bourne, in Lincoln- 
shire, England, which is po named from tho old English 
Bourne, a small river or ^:p^nf^-well. 

BOUCHER. (French.) A butcher ; a blood-thirsty man. 

BOYLQ. (Fr.) Local A cormption of Beauvais, a town in 
Vrmoef wham Hio snniaine OEiginated, and which ngnifles 
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the sightly or beiutiM place. The fimoUy settled in Hollaad 
from France. 

BOWEES. Erom dur, Saxon, a chamber; a cottage; a ahady 
recess. 

BOWEN. (Welsh.) A oofruption of Ap Owm, the son of 
Owen, so Pri» from Ap Bioe^ and JVibftanl from Ap 
Bicfaard. 

BOWES. This surname, according to Grose, originated as fol- 
lows : about the time of the Conqueror, there was a town 
(on the site of the OasUe of Bowes), wiiich the tradition of 
the family states, was burned. It then belonged to the 
Earls of Brittany and Kichmond. The castle was built, as 
Iklr. Horseley thinks, out of the ruins of the Roman Fortress, 
bj Alan Niger, the second earl of that title, who, it is said, 
placed therein William, his relatioii, with five kundred arch- 
ers to defend it against some insixrgents in Gambridge and 
Westmorland confederated with the Soots, giving him feir 
the derioe of his standard tiie arms of Brittany, with three 
bows and a bmidle of arrows^ whenoe both the castle and 
the commander deriyed thdr names; the former bemg 
called Bowu Oasd^ and the latter, WSUam <ls AreuXm^ or 

BOWLES. Probably from the sign of an inn, as "John at the 
Bowl" i. e., at tlie sign of the l)Owl. Boel, local, a town in 
South Jutland, Denmark. £oe^ Dutch, an estate^ alfio one 
who keeps a mistress. 

BOWMAN. A military cognomen; an archer. 

BOWNE. (Oor. Br. and Wclab.) Signiaes ready, actiye^ 
nimbla 

BOWYER. An archer, one who uses a bow; one who makes 

bows. 

BOYD. (Quelic.) From huidhej yellow-haired. JSoy<i, a river 

of England that unites vrith the Avon, 
BOYISL A nime sann to a Qwm*^*** gnMoost the Mofloovit** 
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BOYNTON. Local. From Buvington, in the Wolds, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, England, now called Bojnton 
Dugdale^ bo named £n»a its being higher in place or alti- 
tude. 

BRAOY. (Ft.) Local From B/tte^j a town in Normandy. 

BEAINE. Local, A small town and abbey on the river 
Yesle, in France. Brain^ Gaelic^ a chleiUinj a naval GOmr 
mander; a captain of a ship. 

BRADBUBN. Local The idde or broad brook 

BRADFORD. Local A town on the Avon^ in Wiltshire, 
EnLrlantI, whence the surname is derived, and which signifies 
the broad /ord^ there being at that place a ford acrofls the 
Avon. 

BRADY. (Gaelux) Bnadck, handaoma 

BRAGG. Brag^ among the Scandinavians, was the god of elo- 
quence, and the word was anciently used in the aense of 
eloquent; also, accomplished, brave, daiing. 

BRAMAN. Bromimf a priest among the Hindoos. jBNmm^ 
local, a dtf of Gennany. 

BRAN. (^Gaelic.) Poor ; black ; a raven , a mountain-stream, 
Welsh, hran, a crow ; the name oi daik rivers. 

BRA.TtfHATiT<. A i^aoe where goods are sold; hram^ Danish, 
goods on sale. 

BBANB. In all the Teutonic dialects hrand signifies to bom; 
also a sword, either from its brandishing, or fi*om its glitter- 
ing brigbtncsa BrciJit, a bill ; steep, high ; Welsh, Bryn, 

BRANDS. Local A town ui Denmark. 

BRAKDON. Local A market-town in Soffolk, England 
and means either the humd town^ or the trowi WL 

BRANDRETEL Bailey defines this name "the coib of a 
wen," but I think the name is local, and may be dacired as 
follows: Bran^ both Welsh and Gaehc, signifies a svrift 
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river, and dreth, the sandy shore or strand. Brandreth may 
also mean the sandy ?hore frequented by wihi-fowl, from 
Bran^ a crow, and dreth, as above. Brwyndreth, in Welsh, 
deootes the shore abounding with rushes, from brwyn^ 
rushes, and trdh, the shore. 1 prefer, however, to use 
Bran in tlie sense of darkf blacky and then we have the 
" dark thor^" or water, or a place on the shore of the ihrer 

BBATT. (Danish.) Brave, valiant^ oonrageoua. 

BHEGK. Local An old word signilying broken, a gap; 
BreooOf an old law terra which we find in old Latin deeda^ 
was used to denote a breach^ decay, or want of repair. 
Breck is also used in some parts of En^^d to denote paa- 
tore. Breckj Gaolio, is a wolf or wild savage. 

BREOKENEIDOE. Local From BrwAen, broken, out of 

repair ; and ridge, Sax, ryg, the top of a bill; a house. 

BREED. (Dutch.) From Breed, broad, large. Brede, local, a 
town in Sussex, England, and in the Danish, signifies biimi 
maiginf Beap«ide, shore^ river-oideu 

BRKKSE. (Welsh.) A oontraction of 4p the son of 
Beese, or Rice (which see) ; so Bewm from Ap Bvan^ Btim 
from Ap Bice, eta BufB, Welsh, agihty, quiokness; Breaw^ 
local, a small territory in Burgmidy, France. 

BRENDOX. (Cor. Br.) Local. The crow's hiU; from Bta^ 
a crow, and dun or don, a hill. 

BBENIGAN. (Cor. Br.) A limpet 

BEE^TLN^. (Cor. Br.) From BrenMn^ a tributary prinoej a 
king. Brenin, Welsh, a chie£ 

BRENTWOOD. Local A town in Essex, England, and 8ig«- 
nifies burnt-wood; hrmt signiQring burnt, from the Anglo- 
Saxon hrennan^ to bum. 

BBEWER, BREWISTER, BREWSTER. A brewer of malt 
fiquor. 
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BRET and ERETT. Probably contracted from Breton^ a 
Briton; hrclU\ French, u long sword j brat and bretyn^ in 
the Welsh, signily un urchin. 

BBETON. (British.) A natiTe of Britain; Bretton, a town 
in Flintshire, Wales. 

BREUILLY. ^ (Fr.) Local. A coppice. 

BRIAN or BRION. . (Gaelic) The nobly descended, from Bii, 
dignity, honor, and on, diminutive of that to which it is an- 
nexed, belonging to it ; Gaelic^ gin op gen, begotten. i?n, 
Welsh, honor; briaddy honoraiy. Bailej derives Brian 
from Bnmni^ French, cIamoroi]& Brkm, in the Gaelic^ 
also implies one who is ftir-apoken, wordy, spedooa 

BRIANT or BRYMNT. (Gaelic.) Dignity, honor; from 
JJri, vxiilhcdj and ant, a torniination, implying the being or 
state of that to wliieh it is annexed; equivalent to the Greek 
(If, and tlic Latin ens. 

BBI£NNE. Local A town of Fraoae^ either so called from 
its elevation, or being the aooient meeting-place of the 
JBrioM or nobles. 

BRILL. (Dutch.) Local So called from BrU^ a neat city in 

tho Netherlands. 

BRL\HE. Local From Brimre, a town in the provinoe of 
Orleans^ France. 

BRTERLY. Local. The briar-lee; French, hruyere^ shrubi 

growing on coiumons and heaths. 

BBICE. (Welsh.) A contraction of Ap Bice, the son of Rice, 
which is tlie same as Rhys or Bliees (see Bhees). JBrgi, 
Welsh, haste, quick, Uvelj. 

BBIGE. A corruption of Breck (whioih see). We cut the fol- 
lowing, on this name, from a new8pq>6r: 

A certain college-professor, who had assembled his class at the 
commencement of the term, was reading aver the list of 
names to see tha^ ill were present It dhanoed that cue of 
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the number was unknown to the professor, having jost 

entered the class. 

** What Ls your nam^ sir?" asked the professor, looking through 
his spectacles. 

*^ You are a brick," was the startling reply. 

*^ Sir," said the prolessor, half Fturting out of liis chair at the 
supposed unpertinence, but not quite sure tliat he under- 
Stood him ooaecQjf air, I did not exactly understand your 
answer." 

" You are a brick," was apfain the oomposed reply. 

"This 18 intolerable," said the professor, his face reddening; * 

"beware, younfr man, how you attempt to insult me." 
"Insult you I" said the student^ in torn astonished. ^^Hcwhave 

I done it r 

"Bid you not saj I was a brick?" returned the professor, witii 
stifled indignation. 

"No, sir; yon asked me my name, and I answered your qaes- 
iaoQ, My name is IT. B. A. Brkk— TTriali Beynolds Ander- 
son Brick." 

" Ah, indeed," mnnnured the professor, sinking bock into bis seat 
in confiisbn — ^^it was a misconoepticm on my part Will 
yon commence the lesson, Mr. Brick ?" 

BRIDGE and BRIDGES. Loc;d, Any stnicture of wood, 
stone, or other materials, r^sed over rivers for the passage 
of men and other animals. 

BBIDGMAN. One who attends a bridge; a builder of 

bridges. 

BRIDE. (Gaelic.) From Br^hidf a hostage^ pledge, or seco- 
rily. The son of Bridget Gonnac^ Archbishop of Caeihely 
in his glossary, defines Br^hH fieiy dart^" and that it was 
the name of the Mtiae who was believed to preside oTer 
poetry, in pagan limes^ in Ireland. .Bnoehuidhf a tenn 
given to those virgins who kept the perpetual fire of BeS ix 
BduB among the Druids and ancient Celts. 

BRIGGS, From the Anglo-Saxon briygf a bridge; brig^ 
Welsh, height^ the top of any thing. 
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BRIGHTON. Local. A town on the coast of Sussex, Eng- 
land, anciently called BrujhielmsUme, from Jirithelm, i, e., 
bright helmet, who was hishop of Bath and Wells, about the 
year 955. The bright town. 

BRTMMBR. From tlie Anglo-Saxon Brmman, Brme^ or 
Brim^ to extend, to amplify to Hie utmost limits; to be tio- 
lent^ bilious, to rage; a violent, bold, furious man; "Foug^- 
ten breme,*' that ia^ <'He fought fonouslj." Brmimerf a 
native ciJBrmenf (Germany. 

BEINKERHOFF. (Dutch.) Brenfjerhnf, messenger of the 
court, or head messenc^er or carrier ; from Brenger^ a mes- 
senger, and hof, a court, or hoo/d, head, chief, a leader. 

BRISBAN or BRISBIK. This name is local, and may signify 
the Mount or Hill of Judgment^ a place where courtvS were 
held and law administered, among the Celts and Britons, 
from the Comiah-Biidsh 1>res or brys^ a judgment, a trial at 
law, and ban, a hill, a motmt. In Qaeilio, M^BoAan signifies 
the royal mount; Briotgabhainf the rapid river ; BriMnn^ 
the broken hill or cliffi 

BBISTED. (Sax.) local From hrihsj bright, pleasant, and 
8kad, a place — a bright^ pleasant place. 

BRISTOL. (GaeUc and Welsh.) Local. A city in England. 
The name siirnifies "The broken chasm;" from hris, G-aehc, 
broken, and tvMj Welsh, tolj a hole, clefb or chasm. This 
corresponds to the ancient name of Bristol, which was Caer 
Oder, I c., " the Oity of the G-ap" or chasm, through wiaob 
the Avon find^ a passage to the sea. 

BBISTOW. (Sax.) Local From inA^ pleasant^ bright^ and 
itoWf the same as stsadf a place. 

BRl'lTJfi. A word used in Dutch [>OL try for a Br&tamer, 

BRITTON, BRITTEN, and BRITTAN. A native of Britain, 
the ancient name of Enidnnd. Several derivations have 
been given to Britain, such as Brydon or Prydyn^ Welsh, 
the fair tribe, or brave men. Bridrroine, GraeUc, from Bri^ 
dignity, and daorie, men. Pryddmrif the fair and beantiful 
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iaie. Braii or Briamd^ extensive, and t», land. BrU-ian^ 

the land of tin. 

BBOCK From tlie Saxon 7?roc, a badger. Brwh^ in Q«elio 
or Irish, Cor. Br. and Welsh, has the same meuiixig. 

BROCKLESBY. Local. Derived from J3roc»j2M, a small town 

of that name in England, and 6y, near to; a village. Dutch, 

Brocl:, a iii:ir?li ; also, broken land. 
In a i>ai ly in \vLich the celebrated Porson was a guest, there 
was also a physician by this name, Dr. BrocklcHby, a de- 
scendant of the eminent man who attended Dr. Johnson in 
his last illness. In addressing Dr. Brocklesby, Porson called 
him Dr. Rock — " Yes, Dr. Rock — no, Dr. Rock," etc. — a 
name rendered almost infamous by Hogarth, in his picture 
of the ''March of the Guards." At length, Dr. Brocklesby 
became oftend«>d, and said, " Mr. Porson, m}^ name is not 
Rock, it is Brocldesby," pronouncing the syllables distinctly, 
Brock-les-by. ''Well," said Porson, "if Brock-Ua-b is not 
Rock, then I know notliing of Algebra. 

BBODIB. (Gaelic.) Local From the lands of Brodie^ Oow 
Moray, Scotland. The name signifies a little ridge; a brow; 
a predpioe. Brody^ a town of Gktllicia. 

BBODT. Local. So named from a town in SdaTonia^ settJed 
by an ancient people who came from Scythia. 

BROME or BROOME. The Earls of Aujou first took the sur- 
name uf Brome or Broome after their pilgrimao;c to the 
Holy Land. Fulke, Earl of Anjou, having worn a sprig of 

the broom-plant as the symbol of humility. 

B£0MFIE:LD or BBOOMFIELD. Local The field abomid- 
ing in broom. 

BBOMLET. Local From Bromley, a small town in England, 
so called from hrame or hroomj and ley, a field or ooimnon. 

BBOOME. The same as Brome, above. 

BRONSON, BRUNSON. A contraction of Brownson, the 
son of Brown. JJriauiuion, local, a place in France. This 
name ca«ie into England with William the Gon(^ueror. 
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BOGKB. Local Brooks, Becks, and Bnndeb are names fiir 

small rivers. 

3R0STER. (Cor. Br.) areatnesa^ majesty. 
3B0THEHS0N. The same as nephew. 

BBOtJGHAH. Local OriginaUy Burgham. The village on 
a hill; a borough town. The name of a place m En^and. 

BBOITGHTON. Local A town on the hiU; a village m 
Flintshire, England. 

BROW EE. (Dutch,) From Brouwer, a brewer. 

BBOWJfcT. A name derived from complexionj color of hair or 
garments, consequentlji a very common name. 

BROWNSON. The son of Brown. 

■ 

BBUGK (Nor. Fr.) Local I>$ Bruifs; from Bray or 
Bruys, a place in Hormandy where the &mily originated. 
Do Bruys was one of the followers of William the Con- 
queror, and fought at the battle of Hastmgs. From this 

uucc-tor, King Robert Bruce was descended. 

EUNNEE. Local. From a town of that name in Switzerland, 

RTJX. Local A town in England. 

EL'YERE. (Fr.) Local. A common or heath covered with 

shrubs. 

3EYAN. The same as Brian or Brien (which see). 

BBTN. (Welsh.) A mountain; a monntameeR 

BRYCE. (Welsh.) A oontiBctlon of Ap Rhys, the 80a of 
Rhys or Rhees. (See Rhees.) 

BRYNK Local. A river in Donegal, L:eland; in Welah, a 
hill. Bryne, Saxon, a burning. 

BUCHAN. Local. A district of Aberdeenshire, Scotland. 
The deprivation of the name is uncertain. It may be from 
the Gaeho boe, boean, deer; a place abounding in deer. 

BUCHANAN. Local Aparishin the shire of Sterlm^ Sootp- 
land. The derivation of the name is nnoertaia It is prob- 
ably fh>m the same root as JBtu^Mk 
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BDOHE& (Wr.) 'PrmomioeA Sooi^ajf. A wood-iioiiBe; pile 
of wood; pyre; funeral-pOe. 

BUCK. Such names as Lyon, Bull, Buck, etc., may have been 
borrowed from annoiud bearing?, the shields and banners of 
war, or for a resomblaaoe to those aoimals noted for conr- 
1^ agility, or swiftness^ or from signs and emblems oyer 

• shops and iuis. 

BUOKBEE. Local The town or vill^igc among the beeob- 
trees, from hoc, a beech-tree, and &y, a village. 

BUCKHOUT. (Duich.; Local. The beech-wood; from 

heukj a beech, and houdt, a wood. 

BUCKINGHAM. (Sax.) Local A shire and town in Eng- 
land, and so call* '1 either from Bucen^ beechen, and hamf a 
Tillage, fi om the abundance of beech-trees growing there, or 
fiom the Saxon bucea, deer— the deer-village. 

BUOKUN. (Gaelic.) Local From .SkidUj^ a town in 
Sterlingshire, Scotland. The name maybe derived from 

Boc, plural, Bute, a roe-bud^ deer, and Unm, a pool or lake, 

BUCKMASTEK. A name probably given to one who had 

the care of herds of venison. 

BUCOIINSTBR, (Sax.) From bnceii, beechen, or htgem, to 
bend, a bow, a oomer, romid; and mtMfer, a chmx^- a mon- 
astery. 

BTJOKSTON or BUXTON. (Sax.) Local From hoc, a 
beechr>tree^ and Ion, a town— 4>eech-town. 

BUDD. (Welsh.) Thrifty gain, riches, victory; hod, a dwell- 
ing. Budj in the Danish, signified a messenger, courier, a 
sergeant. 

BUDDTNGTON". Local. The flourishing town, or Bodding^ 
ton, tlM» 'Iwc lliiiir town. Bnttington, a place on the Severn, 
Enirland, which may indicate the town on the limit, bound- 
ary, or extremity. 

BU£L. (Welah.) A herd of cattle; an ox. JMl, local, a 
place in FrMooei 
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BULKELEY or BUCKLEY. IiOcaL Derived from the manor 

of Bulkelej, in the County Palatine of Chester, EncflandL A 

corruption of BuUock-ley^ the bullock-field or pasture. 
• 

BULL. A-weQ-known aniiDa], poweiftil, fierce, and 'violent 
The name may hare origmated from the sign of a shop or 
inn, as " Jolm at the BuU.'* Btd, in Saxon, ia a hroodi, a 
stud, a bracelet 

BULLARD. Having die disposition of a bulL 

BUUiSJtt ^aniah) Bohr^ a gallant; an amorist 

BULLOCK. A full-grown ox. AU the families of Bulls, Bul- 
lards, and Bullocks are noted for being iiiin and inilcxible in 
tlieir way. 

BULLIONS. Probably local, from BoHeyne, a town in France^ 
whence the family of Anne Boleyne took their name ; or 
from the <a<y of Bo^HognRj which was so called from Beul, 
Gaelic, the mouth, and lAam^ the river, or the "nunt^A of 
lAomef" it being situated at the mouth of that river. 

BUN*. (Gaelic.) A foundation; Bunri^ a hilL 

BUmfTELL. LocaL A oomq>tion of BoMllf » parish in the 
county of Dumbarton, Scotland. 

BUNTING. A kind of bird. 

BLNYAN. O^^elsh, Celtic, and Gaelic.) From Bunan^ a 

squat, short person. 

BURE. (Saxon.) Burh^ a wall, a fortress, a castle; a hiU, a 
heap^ the same as hurgh. 

BUBBEOE. Local The beak or point of the hill; finm 
Burhj a hiD, and hek^ Batch, a point, a beak; or fi^m Bwrh^ 

a hili, castle, fort, or dwelling, and hedc, a brook. 

BUEBY. (Saxon.) The bouse or village on the hill; from 
Buff a hill, and by, a house or viOaga 

BXTBI). LocaL A river in France. 
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BTTKBSN. Lower says this name is probably a oomptiaii of 
hourdotif a pOgrim's Bta£^— a Tery ^ipropriate sign fbr a 
wayside hostelry. 

It may be local, derived from Bour, a bouse (torn the Saxon 
htiref a bed-chamber), and den^ a vaUey — ^tfae house in the 
• valley. 

2 BLitLKK. A bird-catcher or fowler. 

BURDETT. A little bird, ett sigailying young, small, tender. 

BUEQ. In all the Teutonic languages signifies a hill, a fortifi- 
catioD, tower, castle, house, dlj, and nearly so in the 
Aimoric and Welsh. 

BURQESS. An inhabitant of a borough ; a freeman, dtiaen; 
a representative of a borough in parliament 

BURGOS. Local A city of Spain, in Old Castile, situated 
beside a hill, on the river Arlanzon. 

BUBGOY!NE. Local, from Bourgogne, now Burgundy, an 
old province of France. A name given to a native of that 
province. 

BTTBEE. A comj^tion of (De) Burgo^ as the name was for- 
merly written, that is, from the fort^ casUe, hill, or cilj. 
This famOy went from Normandy into England with the 
Conqueror, and afterward into Ireland with Strongbow. 

BURLASE. (Cor. Br.) Local The green summit or top. 

BUBUHGH. Local Burhf Saxon, is the same as hurg, a 
dly, castle^ house^ or tower; in composition, it signifies de- 
fense; leighj a low place, opposed to a place higher, the 
same as a meadow, a pasture. J9urly, swelled, buH^, 
boisterous. 

BURiSTITAM. Local. Derived from Pjurnham^ a town in Kor- 
follc, al^'O in E~-* x. Enjrland: in the old En^iA, Bourn or 
Burn, piL'-nifics a liver, and linm, a villafro or town — the vU- 
lnp-<^ ]>v tho river. Bourn, hum, and hern, in the Cornish- 
British, is a liill, a heap; and ^itmAom, the house or town 
on the rising ground. 
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BIJBN3. Local. A him, in Scotland, is a small .stream, llio 
same as Bourne. Biorn^ in the Danish and Swedish, signi- 
fies a bear, figuratively, a ferocious, valiant man. 

BUSNSIDE. Local Beside the brook or bum. 

* 

BURRARD. Local. A high hill or top. Boorard, resembhng 
a cotmfrynian ; jBoer, Dutch, a rustic, a iiumer, and or<^ 

nature, mode, kind. 

BURRFiLTi. Bord is used by Gbanoer in tbe sense of Zoy, as 
(orel-cJisrJb-^j-derks. It may be a comq;>tion of BorraiU 
(wbidL see). 

BURT. (Gaelic.) Burtj quizzing, joking; also, in English, a 
kind of fish. Biiuri, Dutch, a hamlet^ consistiug only of a 
few houses ; a neighborhood. 

BUBTia (Welsh.) .Skordou^ a biirgess. 

BURTON. Local. A town in Leicestershire, England. The 
name signifies either the town on the hill, or, as Bailey says, 
the Bui-town, from the abundance of burs growing there- 
abouts. There are several j)laces by tins name in England. 

BUSHNELL. (Dutch.) Boasenr-haU, a faggot or wood-mttr<* 
ketf or a hall or mansioii in Uie wood. 

BUSKWELL. Local BiuhwOcL Vtom huh and tod^ wO^ 
vnMf a wood, a lawn, or plain; an uncnltlyated bushy 
place ; Buahfeldtf tiie bushy field. 

BUSK (Swed.) From BuschCj a wood, a thicket. 

BUSKIRK. (Dutch.) Local From Bos^ a wood, and kerkf 

a church — the church in the wood. 

BUSSEY. (Fr.) Local. From the town of Bussey, in the 
province of Burgundy, France. 

BUTLER. This family derive their origin from the old Counts 
of Briony or Biony, in Kormandy, a descendant of whom, 
Herveios Fitz Walter, accompanied the Conqueror into 
Buj^d. His SOD, Theobold, went with Homy IL into 
Ireland, where, havin^^ greatly assistod in the lednotioii of 
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tlw kingdom, he WBS rewarded with large poeseaBiooB tera^ 
and made it the {ilaoe of hia realdeiioe. The king afterward 
oonfeired on him the ofSoe of chief Buffer of ^beland, whence 
hia defloendantB, the Earia of Qimoiid and otherBy took the 
aamame of 2>0 Ayfefor or .9(1^. • 

BUTMAN. Local. Perhaps the man who lives at the huii or 
bouudary ; a marksman. Botman^ one who gives a blunt 

answer. 

BUTTS. Butts were marks for archery. In most parishes 
places were set apart for this necessaiy Bport which were 
called " the Butts," — ^hence, the name was given to a person 
residing near aucdi a spot^ as John at the Butts." Bui 
signifies a promontory, as the Butt of Lewia, an isle of 
Scotland. Paniah, But, blunt, rough. 

BUXTON. Local Erom the Saxon hoG, a beech, Qennan, 
huA/tf and ton — the beech-town. A Tillage in Derbyshire, 
England. 

BTFIELD. The villaire in the field, from Danish, a town, 

— or the place by or near tlit.' fu'ld. 

BYGBY. (Danish.) liarley-town ; from 2>i/^, Danish, barley. 

BYINGTON. (Saxon.) From Bymg, a habitation, and ton> a 
hill or indosure. 

BTBOK. (Fr.) Local Originally Dt Binm, from the town 
of Biron, in the province of Gmemie, Stance. 

OAD. (Gaelic and Welsh.) War, a battle-field. 

CADE. Au old word for a barrel or cask; probably taken 
• from a sign at an ale-house or tavern — ^^John at the Cade," 
Shakspeare uses Cade in this sense: 

"Oade.—yVe, John Cade, so tanned of our supposed fitOier. 
Bidk—Ot rather of steeling a cade of herrings I" 

Hek. YL, Aoi IT., 8a IL 

GADOGAN. (Welsh.) Terrible in batde; &om cad, battJe, 
and gwg, fierce. 
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CADELL. (Welsk) Warlike. GaeUc» CaifiOL 

GABEB. (Welsh.) A keep, fortrefls, or strong^ld. 

CADWALLADER. * (Welsh.) Derived from cad, battle, and 
gwdladr, a leader, a lord — the leader or lord of the battle. 
Gri'aJadr would seem to come I'l om gwaJ, a wall or defenseii 
and adrCf sigmfyiug at home or abroad, eveiywhere. 

OADWELL. LocaL A vOlag^ in South Wales; written 
p7dweU. 

CADY. Ca-dia, in Graelic, the house of God. There is a com- 
monalty of Switzerland called Gotthespunt, or Casdee, i. e., 
the lionsr oi God Cadky^ 'm the Scottish, is an errand-boy, 
a messenger. 

:iAE!rH. (Welsh.) A captive. . 

JAIN. (Welsh and Gaelic.) Chaste, beloved, fair, beautiful 

CAIEN. (Oor. Br.) LocaL Adioular mound of stonesL 

QALDliIL Local A river in Yorksluie, England. OMuor^ 
Gaelic and Welsh, the water liiat Incloses or shuts in. 

OALDE&WOOD. LocaL The wood on the rivor Oalder. 

OALDICOTT, COLDICOT, aud C^VLDECOTE. LocaL 
(Welsh.) Col-do w-cioit, Colcoit, the neck of the wood. 
O'Connor derives Caldecott from Cald-i^scot, the inclosure 
of the Scot ; a locality hemmed in by Glamorgan, the Wye, 
and high lands on the north. A village in Hertfordshire^ 
England. 

CALDWELL. Local Ck^^ioofd^ the wood of hawb; or it 
may be CbZ(2-weZZ^ a cold spring; 

CALICO UN. A corruption of Colquhoun (which see). 

CALL. (Welsli.) Prudent, discerning^ ccomin^ triddflh 
CaiU and OuH, Gaelic, are the same. 

CALr.AGITAN. (GaeUc or Celtic.) From CiaHach^ prudent^ 

judiuiouti, diiicreet. 
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CAMERON. (Gaelic.) From Caw, crooked, and srorij nose, 
crooked or booked-nose. 

OAHPBELL. (Celtic and Gaelic) Wty-moutb, the maa 
whose mouth indined a little on one side; from earn, 
crooked, distorted, and heulf the moulli. This ancient 
fiunily may be traced as fat hack as the beginning of llie 
fifth century, and is said to have been possessed of Lochore, 
in Argjleahire, as early as the time of Fergus IL Sir Colin 
Campbell, of Lochore, flourished to^nurd the end of the 
thirteenth century, and was called Sir CoUn More, or Colin 
the Great. His descendants were called by the Irish 
McCaHen, that is, Uie deacendauts of Colin. 

CAM. (Qaelic and Welsh.) Crooked, winding; ii^'ury, deceit^ 
iijastice. 

CAMUS. (Gaelic.) A b.iy, a creek, a harbor. OamoySf one 
whose nose is turned upwards. 

QAH or CAIN. (Qaelic.) Clear, white^ &ir, and henoe^ be- 
loved, dear ; can, a lake, a whelp. 

CANN. (Gaehc.) Oeann and J^; Welsh, Elm oi Cm, ihe 
head; projection. 

CANNINGK (Saxon.) Cyning^ a leader, a king. Germ., 
SMMg; Ihiteb, Kming; Dan., Konge; Swedish, Konung; 
Welsh, etm; Irish, eson^ which is the same as the Ghtdb 
Ckamn^ and the oriental Khan or Kmm^ all sigmiymg head, 
a leader. Saxon Chmnan and Cannon, to see^ to know; 
hence (hmnmg^ or Oannmg, Ebrming. 

CANON. (Welsh.) The river Taf is called in the interior the 
Canon, or the singing riv^. A rule, a law; a dignitaiy of 
the church. 

CAFEL. An old word signifying a strong horse, 

" And gave him ca^pka to his carte." 

Ghauczb. 

Chpd^ Danish, an omJUxcy, a chi^l 
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CARACTACUa (Gaelic.) From Caer, a castle or city; 
eachf, an oxploit, an<l ctb.f, a tribute, expressive of bis abil- 
ities in condueting an oftt'nsive, as well as a delensive war; 
or, as O'Connor derives it, from Caihreaci&auym^ the leader 
of the host in battle. 

CARD. A word used in some parts of Scotland to denote a 

tiaveling tinker. Ceairde, Gaelic, a tradesman. 

GARDEN. Local Assamed from the manor of Cawaidon or 
Garden, near Chester, in En^and. 

CAREW. (Welsh.) Derived from the castle of Carrw, in 
AVales. The castle by the water, from (7aer, casLle or fort^ 
and eta, water. 

GABBY or GARY. Local. From the manor of Gary or Kari, 
as spelled in the Doomsday Book, in the parish of St Giles, 
near Lannoeston, England. Cbry, in the Brttisb, signifies 
beSored, dear. This name may be the same as Cfarew, 

CARMICHAEL. Local Assumed from the lands and barony 
of Carmichael, in the shire of Lanark. The castle or stiong- 
hold of Michael, from caer, a castle or fortihcd place. 

CARNE and CARXES. (Welsh.) Local. A rock, a heap 
of stones. This family claim descent from Ithd, King of 
Ghent, now Monmouthahire, Thomas o'r Gare^ youngest 
son of Ithel, King of Ghent^ was hronght up at one of his 
fiither's seats called Pmoarw (pKmjpen^ the head, and oonM^ 
a Kx^ a heap of stones), whence he was named CbnM^ 
which contumes the surname of the ftmily. 

GARNIGAN. In the Gaelic, Carneach signifies a Druid or 
priest, and Camcihanj rocky or stony ground. 

GARR. This name has several significations; Caer^ Cornish- 
British, a city, town, a fort^ a castle; Cbrre, French, a stout^ 
broad-shouldered man; Cbtir, Welsh, a giant 

GARTER. A name of trade, one who drives a cart Caitiiair^ 

Cbchc, a tourist) a sojourner. 
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QABSON or OOBSON. The son of Gar; Ounon^ the afcodc 
of avine. 

CAirmiET or CAETEET. (GaoUc and Welsh.) Local The 
place or town of the casde. 

QAEWIN. (Ck»r. Br.) Local The white o&BUe; fion ooer, 
a oaBfle, and wm or gwm, whita 

OABT. The same as Carey (which aee). 

CASE. (French.) Case. A hut^ a hovel ; Gaelic, cassj caisCf 
steep ; quick, hasty, passionate. 

OABS, (Gaelic.) Ccu^ a Yetb, to turn against^ to thwart^ 
oppose; a diflSculty, a trying sitaatioD, a oauaeu Ou, a 
castle^ the primaiy senae is to separate, dme or hate; 
the radical sense of hatted is diiviog ofll 

OASSIDY. (Gaelic.) From wmideocTt^ apt to complain or 
accuse. Oasadow, in the Cor. Br., signihes an offender. 

• 

QATflCABT. (Ghielic.) Local Fromihe parish of Catbcart^ 
in Lanark and Renfrew, Scotland. The river Curt rmi3 
tlirough it, whence the iiaino is derived. Caeth-Ca7-i, from 
caet/t, a btraii, the river here running in a naiTow channel, 

OATHEBWOOD. (GaeUa) Local A ienny-wood, vet 
ground, firom Oaffutr, Bcit, boggy groond; or the fortified 
place in a wood, from CbisAa«r, Gaelic^ a town, a fortified 
dtj, a gnard, a sentinel 

CAVAN. O^eLsh and Gaelic.) Local The ridge of a hill 

■ 

OAW. Local Gaelic, Go, a house, a place fortified, indosed, 
snrrotmded. Cfaw, Welsh, whatever defends or keepe 
together; Cbu^, an dd English word for a kuxg. Oaw at 
Cfu^ an andent kmg of North Britain whose capital was 
Dombartoa 

QAXTON. Local Derived from Canton, a small town in 
England. 
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OA.T. .S^in iheCloniidi-Britiflhand 

that which ftsteoB or secures; a laadmg for Tessels; Fkenob, 
fuai; Dutch, kaai; GaeUo, eeUhe, 

CAYLY. Local. From Calais, a sea-port of France; CaUif 
Q-aelic, a liarbor, port, haven, bay, a road lor sliips. 

OBCADWICK. Local The cottage by the harbor, or sheltered 
place ; from the Saxon Oyto and wiek; Oyi$ signifies a cot^ 
tage, and wiek, a haifoor, a sheltered place. It may be so 
ca^ed from the shad fisheries. 

CHAFFEE. (Fr.) Oha/e, to heat, to grow warm or angry; 
Fr., chauffer, to warm, to cannonade, attack briskly. 

(TWAT.y, A well-known earth; a locality; Chalk, SaxoO| a 
serYant or attendant 

OHAIUS^ A Clip or bowl; taken perhaps firom the sign of a 
house or shop. 

QHALLONEB. LoeaL Derived firom a town in France of the 
same name. This fiumly'deri?e their origin from Macioy 
Onim, of the line of cUm& in Wales^ who resided several 
years in Challoner. 

CHALi^IERS or CHiUDJERS. One of Uie clan Cameron of 
Scotland, going to Franco, put his name in a Latin dress, as 
was customary in i\nm'. tinien, styling hiinselt"Z)e Camerana^ 
which was called in French, De la Chamhre, and upon his 
return to Scotland, he was again, according to their dialect|- 
called Chamhera. Ghdlmers is a corruption of the same. 

CHAMPS. Qk.) Local From dknnp, a field. 

QHAKFION. A soldier, one that fought in public combat in 
his own or another man's quarrel 

CIIAMPLIN or CHAMPLAIN. The same as champaign, a 
flat, open country; from Champ, an open, level field or 
plain, and Imn, a meadow; laiue, Gaelic, fuUj Imihann, 
wide; Cor. Bv., laun\ Welsh, Uann, full, wide. 

CHAMPNEY. (Fr.) Local. Fn .ni C'Au'm/^, a field, and ly, 
water — the wet country or country near the water. 
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QHAin>LEB. Aname of trade; a maker and sener of tariooB 
warefl) originally of candles. 

CHANGING. (Saxon.) Oyningj knowing, wise; Dutch, 
JSjonkifff whence king ; the same derivfttion as Gamiing. 

CilAVEL. LociJL A private oratory; a place of public wor- 
ship, 

GHAPIN. A corruption of Obapman ; a trader, a shopnMm. 

GHAPIIAN. The same as Ohipman, a trader, a shopman; 
from the Saxon eeapan or cypauj to buy or sell Sax., ceap^ 
a bargain, a price ; one who cheapens, asks the prioe, buys. 

QHAKLES. (Ger.) From car?, strong, stout, courageous, and 
Taliant. The Hungarians called a king by the general nnme 
Carl, and Scaliger makes Carl-man the same as the Qreek 

GHABNOGK. (N'or. Fr.) Local DcQTedfiomthe townof 
OhamoCj in Normandy. 

CHATHAM or CHETHAM. Local. From a town in Kent, 
England, on the Modway, so named from the Saxon ajte, a 
cottage, and ham, a village, signifying the village of cottages, 
A paragraph to the following elOfect went the round of the 
pi^^ers not many years since : 

Two attorneys in partnership had the name of the firm, 
''Gatcham and Ghetom," inscribed, in the nsosl manner, 
iqx>n their office-door; but as the singukrily and ominous 
juxtarposition of the words led to many a coarse jokb from 
passers-by, the men of law attempted to destroy, in part, 
tiie efifect of the odd aasodatkm, by ihe insertion of the 
initials of their Christian names, whidi happened to be 
Isaiah and Uriah; but this made the aflGsur ten times worse^ 
for the inscription then ran: 

«/. Catckamand JJ, Ghetumr* 

CHATSEY or CHADSEY. Local. ^lom the Sason cy^ a 
cottage, and Mjy, near the water. 
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JHATSWORTir. Local Derived from a villajre of tliat name 
in Derby sLirc, England, and signilying the coltage-farm; 
from cyte, a cottage, as above, and worthf a place or estate. 

OHATTBRTON. Local Chadderion, Saxon, €eU-doir4on, 
the cottage-town in the wood; firom eete or cy<fl^ a oottage, 
hut) cabin; d/oir, a wood, and ton^ a town. 

CHEDSEY. Local. Froin Cliertsey^ a town in Sum y, Eng- 
land, near the Thames, prunounced bj the natives, Chedaey^ 
meaning " Cerot's Island." 

GHEESEMAN. A dealer in dteese. 

OHEEVER. (Er.) CAetiV signifies to master or overcome; 
and Chevre is a goat. 

CHENEY. (Fr.) Local From Chen0f an oak; Ohmaie, a 
grove^ a pLantation of oaks. 

OHESEBROTTGH. Local The cheeee-boroagh or town. 
Oheuibro, the laSLm town on the river Chees. 

CHESTER. Local From the city of Chester, the capital of 
Cheshire, England, founded by the llomans. The name is 
derived from the Latin Cast r urn ; Saxon, ceasier, a lort ified 
place, a city, a castle or camp, it being a Roman station 
where the twentieth legion was tjuartered. The lioman 
stations in England were generally so called, being sometimes 
varied in dialect to Chester, Chaster, or Casfer^ the termina- 
tion of many English towns, as Colchester, the camp on the 
river Coin ; Doucaster, on the Don ; Lancaster, on the Lon 
or Lune, ete. 

CHICHESTER. Local From the city of Chichester, Sussex, 
England, whose Saxon name was Cissanceaster ; from Cisso^ 
the son of Aella^ who aettled the kingdom of the Sonth- 
Saxons; and ceosfer or dlester, a city, £:om cos^rum^ a Soman 
station. 

CmCOBING. (Cor. Br.) Local The stone boose^ a hooae * 
oil a rock^ a fbrtresB; firom dU^ a bonse^ and codrni^ a rock 
or stones* 
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UU^lDS. Child, Page and Yarlet were names f^ven to youths 
from seven to fourteen years of age, while receiving their 
education for knighthood. 

CHILTON. Local From a town of the same niane in W3t- 
ahir^ Englaad, aigniQaiig tha (jialk-lullsj from ^ob Sazon 
cyU, day or cbalk. 

CHIPMAN. A trader. (See Chapman.) 

OHITTJaNDEN. (Cor. Br. and Welsh.) The lower house on 
the rising or fortified ground; from Chy-i/oam-d/m — Ghy^ ft 
house^ tam^ lower, and din or dvn^ a biD. 

GHOIMONDELEY. (Nonnan.) Local. Tbe place at the 
gorge or neck of the monntun; from a strait or defile^ 
and nwnd or tnon^ a hilL This name is pronomiced Chum- 
hy. An English gentleman meeting the !Barl of Ohohnon- 
deley one day coming out of his own house^ and not being 
acquainted with him, asked him if Lord ChofHm/ond-e-ley 
(pronomicmg eadi syllable distinctIy)Vas at home, Ho/' 
replied the peer, without hesitation, ''nor any of his pe-o- 
ple.'» 

CHUBB. From the Saxon coh^ a grcat-hcadcd, full-cheeked 
fellow. The fish called chuhh was so named liom itd having 
a large head. 

CHTIRCH, Local A house of Christian worsliip, derived 
from the old EnL^lij-h cJiirch, and Scottish Kirl:, Latin circus, 
and tliis from tho (xarlic cearcalj a temple, a round building. 
The loot of Church is from the Gl^ielic car, roundness, from 
which we have cirke or kirke, 

CTTJ«Y. Local A town in Germany. 

CLAQET. (Qer.) From Mughetlf good sense^ wisdom, pnt- 
dence, dexterity. The Danish Idegt signifies the same. 

OLAPP. (Cor. Br.) Fdl of chat^ tonguey ; from the Cknnisb- 
British dap, prating. 

CLARE. (Fr.) C/oM*, from the Latin Cktrus, puie, re- 
nowned, illustrious. 
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CLARK. Clerk, a dergymao, a sdholar, one who can read and 
wnte. 

QliATJSON. LooiL A tbm of Oermany, near Pom; da* • 
lived from Mauaef a momitaiii defil& 

CLAYERINQ-. Local First assumed by the proprietors of 
the barony of Clavering, in Essex, England, near the springs 
head of the river Tort Derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
elceferj or Belgic khmTf both denoting dover; and ingf a 
meado W| a pastoie— tiie cloYer-field& 

CLAY. Local. A town of France in Seme. A lake on the 
isle of Lewis, Scotland. Cfee, hills in Wales. Ch, left- 
handed, a place lying to the left^ in relation to another place, 
Cledh, cloid^ and cladd, in the Gaelic, Welsh, and British, 
signify a ditch, a trencli, a wall; cladh, a church-yard; 
cledd, Welsh, a sword; G-aehc, daiheamb, from which we 
have Claymore^ a large sword. The same word in Welsh 
and Cktelic that signifies a river is often appUed to a sword, 
from their resemblance in glittering brightness. 

CLAYTON. Local Thedi^-luU. 

CLEARY or CLERY. From the aaolic Oleireach, a clerk, a 
clergy man, a writer. A noted Ikmily of historians whose 
estates were in the county of Donnegal, Ireland. 

CLEAVER Sngliah, one who deaves; a dweller on a dam 
ordiE 

CLEMENT. From fhe Latin CRemmu, mild, meek, gentle. 

CLEVELAND. Local. Derived from a place by tliat name 
in Yorksliiie, England; a corruption of Cliff-lane, and so 
called from its being steep and almost impassable with cli^ 
and rocks. 

CLIFF. Local A steep bank^ a piecspice; a town in Norlib.- 
amptoDfihire^ England. 

CLIFFORD. Local The for^ or way by the diH 

6 
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CLIFTON. Local A fonall village in England; the town «a 
the ^liff . 

QUNGK (Danish.) Klimgn, a blade, a sword 

OLINQMAN. ^aniflh.) A swordaman, fencer, filter. 

OLINTOK. (Dano-N(»rman.) Local KUmij a promontory, 
brow of a hill, cape ; and ion^ a town. Colonel Charles 
Clinton, the progenitor of the distinguished family of Clin- 
ton, and his associate emigrants from Ireland, settled, in 1722, 
in " Little Britain," Orange County, New Tork. 

OLOSSON. (Dutch.) The son of Kkuu, the abbrevintion of 
Nicholas among the Dutch. KkbOM-aon^ the BOH of Niohola& 
So Santa Klaaa lor St Nicholaa. 

QUdTJQM^ (Anglo-Saxon.) Local A flmall valley betwaea 
hiUs, a breach; from the past of tiie Anglo-Saxon partio^ 
deqfian, to deave, divide. 

CLOWES. (Anglo Saxon.) Local A cliff or deft in a hill j 
from Chughf as above. 

GLUM. Local Aplaoe in Gennatty, the ancient xendenoe of 
tiie Knight of 0um, the fiiend of John Him 

CLUTK Kluit, Dutch, a lampj "hij heeft kluiten," he iias got 
the chink, he is rich. . 

OOATEa Local The aide^ the ahcufo^ coast^ border. 

OOBEBN. LooaL A town in Gtanany; the bi^^ or nnited 
hilL 

COBB. Local A harbor; as the Cobb of Lyme-Eegia^ 
County Dorset^ England. 

OOOHBAN. Local Cocrkm, Gaelic, a point or promontoiy 
in open fam Coc^ maniftaf^ plain, and rmi^ a c^»e oar 
pcomonlQiiy. 

OOOKBURN. Local The brook by the hillock ; from cod^ a 
hillock, and fruni) a brook. 
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OOE. The prixmtiTQ word Co is an elevation, exalted. Ko\ in 
the Coptic, is a rock; Jcohj PersiCy a hill; Coey^ Gaelic, a 
hero, literally, a dog. Lower says that Coe is a Hoifolk 
proYifioialiam to designate "an odd old fiallow." 

GOOEY. GaettCy OiMnaighe, figuratively, the hero or swift 
warrior; literally, the of theplom,** 

COEYMAN. (Dutch.) The cow-man; from ^wey, a cow. 
Kooimanf a man who decoys ducks. 

OOI!FIN. Local Os/fflih in Welsh, sigmfies a boondaiy, a 
limits a hill; cefyn, the ridge of a hDl. This name has its 
oiigiii from OOf hi^ exalted, and fin, a head, eztremil^, 
boundaiy. This fiunily settled eariy in this country, on the 
dand of Nantaoket^ near Gape God, where the name is 
veiy common. The following humorous lines^ descriptive of 
the characteristics of the different fionilies residing on that 
island, were written by one Daniel ADen, a native of the 
idanc^ more than a hundred years ago: 

« 

'*The hasty GorFm, ftactioaa, loud, 

The silent Gardiner, plotting, 

The Mitchells good, tho Barken proud, 

Tho Macys eat the pudding; 

Tho Bays and Bvjisds coopers are^ 

The knowing Folger lazy, 
A learned Coleman very rare, 
And scarce an honest Muss&y." 

GQGGESHALL or COGSWELL. Local Derived from the 
town of Ooggeshall, in Essex, England; (7o<7,,a small boat, 
and aftoaZ, a place where the water is shallow, and where 
fish abound, a fishing-place. 

COHEN. (Heb.) A bishop or priest 
COIT. Loca^ A wood. 

OOLBERN. Colhrin, Welsh, tJhe hazel-hill; from CoU (phiral^ 
hazel, and hryn^ a bill 
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COIiBURN. (Car. Br.) !rhe diy wieD, or ihb well on 
seek of the bin. 

COLBV. Local Kolbye, a town in Denmark; (7o^ with or 
near, the " by^* or town. 

GOLE. An abbreyiatum of Nicholafl^ oommon aoiODg Uie 

CX)LEBCAN and 00£BiAK> A dealer or workmaa In ooak 
Gaelic, Cbbnon^ a dove. 

COLLAMORE. Local From Coulommier^ a town in France. 
Tills family orig-inally came into En^rland with William the 
Conqueror. Colrnar^ Gaelic, a brave iiian; Colhaor^ the 
great wood. 

OOLLEY. Local. CoU-lk, in Welsh, denotes the i)laro ot 
hazrl; Cil-lle, the pkce on the back or neck of tJi«: hiU; 
from cU or col^ the back or neck. CoiUe, GaeiiC| a wood. 

COLLIEiE. A name ui oocnpation, a dealer or workman in 

OOLLSNK (Fr.) LooaL A bm fbat ntea by dagreen 

OOUiINa (GkMlie.) ITrom CMMn, darling, a ferm of en- 
dearment applied to young animah^ as Oaiukiif in Latin* 
In the Wel^ OoBm sigiiifieB hazel — a haasel-gro?e. 

OOLQL'ITE or COLQUOIT. Local From col, the neck, and 
eoitj a wood. Co?, in the Cor. lir., signihes the neck of a 
hill, a promontory. ^ 

OOLQUnOUN and OxVLHOUN. According to tradition, the 
progenitor of tliia family a younger son of Conach, 
Kiri'/ of. Ireland, who came to Scotland in the reip^ of 
Qrciiory tlie Great^ and obtained lands in Dumbartonshire, 
to wliich ho gave the name of Conachon, corrupted into 
Colrjvlionn. T am inclined to think the name is from the 
Ga<'lic, denoting one who i'? brave, lively, quick, and larioua 
in battle; from Colgf and chuoin, the genitive of a 
hound, a war-dog. 

OOLSOlir. Tbeaoncf CMor CWe(wbiobMe). 
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COLT. A nariit: given to one of a sportive disposition, or may 
be taken IVuin tlie sign of an inn. " Will at the Colt." 

OOLIOJvf. Local The town at the neck of the hill, from Col^ 
the neck of a hill, and Ion, a town. (Mfukm^ Gaelic^ 
bazel 

OOLVEB. From the Dntcb hdher^ one who pilayB at Jcolf^ a 
&Torite game in HonamL 

OOLVILLE. (French.) Local From Co?, a neck, strait^ or 
de&le ; a pass between hills; and vUk, a town, tiie place in 
the gorge or pass of the deil. 

OOLTEK and OOLYIN. Local From Odvend, a town In 
£iroadbri£^it8blre^ Scotland, the ancient name of which was 
Ck^weOf derired from Joaimes De ddwen, 

OOLWELL or COIiTILLE. The tillage on the neck of 
hill, or near the haaeUwood; Cfol, GhMllo^ hazel; and a 
Tillage, changed Into wdL OdidweU denotes the quality of 
the water, a cdtd spring; Oolhodld, the baoet-wild, or boshy 
place of haaebL 

OOLY. Local. A little river in Devonshire, England, 

OOMEYK, or DE COMINGES, as it waa ancienUy written; 

from Comimjes^ a town in France, anciently called Iai^-' 
dunum ConvenaTurn^ situated on a hill near the banks of the 
river Ghironne, so named becaiir^e people of diverse countries 
assembled together to dwell in that place. Comeyne or 
De Cominges went into England with William tiie Ooxt' 
queror. 

OOiNANT. (Welsh and GtieHc.) Obnon^ a river. Commit 
a cataract in North Wale^ from 00% a chasm, a deep hol- 
low, shot up, and non^ a rivulet 

OOMSTOQK. (Dutdi.) Erom hm, a dock or harbor, and 
wtoekf a stick or tiniher— liie wharf or dock of tunber. 

CONN. (Gaelic.) Strength, according to O'Donovan; it is 
also the genitive plui'ul ol' cu^ a dog. Coiid, signifies pro- 
tecthigj keeping. 
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OONDE. May be a local name from the to^yn of CJonde, in the 
Frcncli part of Hainault, wliich f^ave its name to a branch 
of the royal family of France, the Princes of Conde. Kvm^ 
di/f or Jcundi/, Dutch, signifies knowing, skillful, expert. 

OONDEIL Oonders were persons stationed upon high places 
near the sea coast to wateh the shoals for fishermen, at tiie 
time of herring-fishing. The name is dezired from the 
French eorMkMre^ to conduct 

GONE. (Heb.) A Inabop or priest; ho$n, m the Dntohy ag- 
mfies bold, daring^ intrepid. 

OOITEUN. (DutcL) From Corij bold, wise, knowing, and 
hkkif little or son, i. e., the son of Oon. JSTotMeHj in Dotch, 
signifies to plot, intrigue, conspire. Ceangleanrij Gkelic, the 
head of the valley. 

OONNELL or CONNELLY. (Celtic and Gaelic.) From 

coualj love, fi-iendahip. 

CONNOR or CONOR. (Celtic and Gaelic.) From Conchohar, 
the chief of men, powerful among men, a leader. O'Dono- 
van derives this name from Cannj strength, and codAotTi aid, 
assistance. O^on-Tio-^r, the head of men. 

OONEAD. (Qer.) AhleoomiseL 

OQNRT. Local "Oanir Oanr^h,** a hig^ moantsiii new 
Tralee^ Oonnly of Kerzj, Ireland. 

CONSTABLE. A name of o£Boe. Boger de Laoej fint 
assumed Hus suxname from being constable of Chester, in 
Bngland. A oommander of the caTahy. 

CONTIN. Local From Conttn, a parish in Rosshire, Scot- 
land, derived from the Q-aelic Con-imnn, signifying the 
meeting of the waters, alliiiling to the forking of the river 
Rasay, which liere form an island. 

CONWAY. (Er. and Celtic.) Local From a river of that 
name in Wal«-a, which issues from a lake in Merionethshire, 
and flows through a fertile vale of the same name, and 
enters the Irish Sea, at Abero(mway; £K)m Gon, head^ 
chie^ and wy, a ri^ t. 
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€X)NTEBa LooaL From Coignkn, in Nonxiaiidj, their 
anoient residflnoe; oame into 1gngi*T»«^ -with WiDiam the 
Conqoero'. 

OOOEY or GOE. (Qaelic.) A btto; HteraUy, the dog of the 
plain, from c?/, a dog, and fiM^A^ a plain. The names of 
TarioQS animals were given anciently to heroe% to denote 
power, swiftness, or courage. 

OOOEE. One wboee ocoupalaon it is to prepare vwUiab fbr 
the table. 

COOKSON. The son of Cook; originaUy from Setde, in 
Yorkshire. 

OOOMSa (Oor.&'.) A place between hille^ a valley; in Hio 
Welsh, Cum. 

CX)ONS. Dutch, Koen^ bold, daring, audacious. Coon^ Saxon, 

bold. 

OOOFEK. A name of oociqialaon or trade. The name is also 
local, from Cwpar^ a town in Fifeshire, Scotland, which is 
derived from Ow-pyre^ the inclosed fire, or Cb, high, a beacon 
fire, or signal on the coast for ships, i^/re^ a beacon fire, on 
n hi^ place, is the origin of the word pier, a wharf or land- 
ing-place for ships ; Danish, pyr and fyr^ a lantern ; Trip, 
G^reek, a fire; the whole landing-place in time was called 
fhe|Mler. 

COOBTAET. (Anglo-Saxon.) A band of seMersi 

COOTE. Local Welsh, Coed, a wood ; Cor. Br., Cent and 
Chit. Coot-hiU or Coit-hayU^ the wood on the river. 

CX)PP. (Sax.) Local AhilL 

CORBET or CORBIE. (Fr.) A raven. 

OORBIN. Local. The name of a place in G-lencreran, Scot- 
land, signifying a tUi^ hiUf from the Gtaeiio Cor-beatm or 
Car-beinn, 

OOBDLAN. Weldi, Cbf iifibfi) a hamlet^ flame as Ckvtl^ 
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CORKTN. (Gaelic.) Local. The head of tlic dale; from 
cQirCf a dell, & circular hollow, and ceann, the head. 

OOBlfAO. (Oettic.) The son of the chariot ; first giyeii, it Is 
said, to a prinoe of IiehiBter who happened to be bom in a 
chariot, whSs his mother waa going on a journey. 

CORNELIUS. From the Latin corny, a horn (Greek, Kifiaf)^ 
and ^XtoCf the sun — ^the horn of the sun. 

OOBNELL. Jn the British it signifies a comer, a place shaped 
like a horn (firom the Latin corwu)^ OomtiSef in the 

Frencli, signifies a crow^ 

CX)RNING. Local Welsh, eom^n, a small horn, or the 
place of winding or turning. 

GOBNISH. Local BelongiDg to Cornwall indicating the 
place from which the fionily came. 

CORNWALLIS. Local. A native of Cornwall; Cornwall is 

derived from corini, a horn; Welsh, corn and Qalwys^ the 
Gaulsj tilt' aiieient people of France ; a term indicatinp: the 
circular form of the eoast. O'Connor derives Cornwall iium 
airna, altars, and Gael., i. e., the altars of tliu Gael 

COERIE. Locat A tocwn in the Isle of Arran, Scotland. 
Cosrs, Ghielic, a circular hoUow sozrounded with iuUa; a 
suMmtaindelL 

CX)BWIN. (Oor.Br.) Local ThewhitecasUe; fimneaer,a 
castie, and vmi or ^ndn, white; or the white «Mr. 

CORSE. (Welsh.) A fen, a wet meadow. Cars^ Armoric 
and GaeUc, a level tract of fertile land. 

COBY. Comgf local, a town in Scotland. Tlic word conveys 
ihe idea of roundness, bending, turning, tlie winding of a 
stream. Gaelic, car; Welsh, cor, a circle^ a dell, a g^en; 
eoA^ a ctici]lar hoUow snrroonded by hilla 

COSTAR or COSTER. (Dutch.) Prom hoiUtr^ a flcxton; also^ 
a cunning, sly fellol*. 
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OOTTBELL A ootuage^ or a oottago; 

COTES WORTH. Local. The estate or place in the wood ; 
from coil, a wood, and worth, a place or possession- If from 
the Im luoL coie^ the sea-shore, the estate on the shore. 

COTTON. This name afifords several deriyations. Local, 

Welsh, Coedton, the woody hill; Coiton^ (TiMfon^ Oor. Br.; 

OwtUm^ Welsh, the cottage hill. Cotden, Saxon, the cot in 

tbe TaUey ; OmQun^ Welab, the ancient cottage or dwelling: > 
• 

OOTJBT. A place mckeed, protected, cut off; that which ex- 
cludes aocefls. Saxon, curt; Aim., covH; Fr., oov/r; QaeiliG^ 
cucdrt, a circle ; Wel£^ eor and ewr^ a circle. 

COURTLANDT. (DutcL) Local. From hart, short, Httle, 
and 'kind or landt^ irom the short or narrow land, properly 
Vaai CouiOandk • 

00I7BTENAY. Local A town of Fraooe which stands on a 
hill on the banks of the small liyer Olaury^ about fifty-six 
miles south of Paris. This small town has imparted its 
name to several princes^ whose actions are celebrated in 
French history. The name ^'g»ifift» *^ The court near the 
water." 

COYERT. Local A sheltered place. 

OOVEN'TRY. Local. A city in Warwickshiro, England; 
from Coven, a convent, and tre, British, a town — ^the town 
of the convent; Welsh, "C^ain^^e." 

00 WAIT. (Gaelic.) QMmnn^ a smith; Qcwanh^ a Scottish 

word for a wild flower. 
OOWBRAT or OOULDRAT. IiOcaL The grove of hasel& 

COWLEY. Local. The cow-pasture. 

COX. Coch, little — a term of cudrarment, a diminutive, the 
same as ot or H/i, used as a tiTiiiination. as Willcox, httle 
Will; Simcox, Utile Sim, etc. The word is also often u5;od 
to denote a leader or chief man. Addiflon says: 
Andrew is the cock of the club." 

6* 
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OOWLEa A monk's hood or halnt 

GBADOCEL A comipti&ii of tlie old British name Caradoe^ 
which 18 said to signify "deariy beloved.'* 

CKAIG. (Cor. Br. and Welsh.) A rook, ft crag, a atone; 
GhieliCy camtigf a rock, creaQf a rock. 

ORAM. (German.) From hrcmj a retail shop. 

CRAMER. (German.) Fiom Icramer, a retail dealer. 

CRANDELL. (Wolsh.) Local From, kren^ ronn<1. or a'an^ 
wood ; and (/«?, or doJ, a vale — the round or woody vale, 
Crandal^ in IrLsh, sio-nities the woody vale. 

OfiANSTON or CRANSTOUN. Local The town of ^raTU^ 
a Danish leader who invaded England ; a pariah in Edii^ 
burgahire, Scotland. 

QBAFO. (Rr.) From erc^pakidf a toad, an ugly man. 

CRAVEN. One who begs for his life when conquered; from 
erave, a word uaed formerly by one vanqoiahed in trial by 
battle, and yielding to the conqaeror. Cfntven is also tiie 
name of a place in Torkabire, England, very stony, derived 
from eraifff Oor. Br., a rook, and pen, a head. 

CRAWFORD. Local First assumed by the proprietor of the 
lands and baiouy of Crawford, in Lanarksliire, Scotland. 

" The extreme ancestor of the ancient iamily of Crawtbrd, in 
Scotland, was Reginald, ^-oungest son of Alan, tlic fom"th 
Ea! 1 of Richmond. Ho seems to have accompanied David 
the First to the north, and to have received extcn-ive grants 
of land ill Strath Cluyd, or Clydesdale, wlicnco his imme- 
diate descendants adopted the name of Crawf ird, then form- 
ing one of the largest baronies in Scotland, and signifying in 
Gaelic ''■The pass ofbhod,'^ from cru, bloody, and ford, a pass 
or way, as commemorative, probably, of some sanguinary 
conflict between the Aborigines and the Roman invaders. 
The name has been derived by others from crodh and /^or^, 
pronounced cro-fortj sigiifying "a sheltering place for 
cattle." 
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CRAYFORD. Local A town on the river Oraj, in Kenti 

England. The ford over the Cray. 

CBESS Y. Local From a town in Fraooe by that name. 

. CfilGHTON. In^ihi/^OjCrioehfmsigia&eB&hoim^BTym, 
end, limit) landmai^ ; erMdUon^ the hiU or oasUe of ikhmder, 
or the ilikmed, pillaged place. 

OBIGAN. The same as Grogan ; creag<mf Gaelic^ a httle rock. 

OBITTEKDEN. (Oor. Br. and WelaL) Local The cot on 
the lower hill; from cru, a oot; tone, bwer, and dm or cUn^ 
a hiU; or it may be the chaHc hiD, from tarUf Saxon, ohalk. 

CROCKER. A maker of coarse pottery. The word croci sig- 
nified a large barrel-shaped jar. Ciiuucer aayti : *' Spurn not 
as doth a crocke against a wal" 

CEOC££T. JKro^d^ Danish, orooked, bowed, bent 

GBOFT. Local A town of the same name in Ebg^and; a 
smaill field near a dwelling. 

CROGrAN. (Gaelic.) A lean little person ; literally, a shell, a 
pitcher, from krogan ; Crogan^ a castle in North Wales. 
It may signily a little rock. 

CROMWELL. (Br.) Local. From crom, crooked, and Aa{ or 
hayJe^ low, level land bordering on the river or sea. Low- 
lands on the bend of a river. 

QRONAN. (Qaelia) A moomlbl time or mnmmring soandL 

HHONKHTTK (Qer.) £*rom AfftMi/cAeO, sickly, rickety. 

CSBOOKSHAlilES. A name deeeriptiTe of bodily peooliarity. 

OROSIEK. A bishop's stall", with a cross on tho top in the 
form of a crutch or T. A sign over a shop. 

OBOSS. Local A place where a cross was erected, or where 
two ways, roads, or streets intersected each other. 

GBOSSWMiL. Local A cross erected near a well John at 
the Grosa-^wef became John CrossweO. 
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OfiOTHEBSawiOBOWIHER (Welsh.) A harper, a muai- 
dan; fiomeiva^Ahaip^aSoandix^ Gaelic^ omAL 

CBOUOH. A cross; from Hoe Latin enm, 

CROL'NSE. Dutch, Jeruin, ike top or crown; Araww, a wreath 
or garland ; Kraniz, local, a town in the Duchj of Biemea 

from which the family may have come. 

CEO WELL. Local From a town in England by that name. 

CUDNEY. (Br.) From Cud or Cknt^ a wood, and % water 

— tlie wood near the water. 

CUDWOBTH. From Cud or Cmt, a wood, and mtih^ ft 
place, a dwelling— 4he fann or dwelling in the wood. 

CULLEN. Local From the town of OoUen, in Banf&hire, 
Scotland The derivation is uncertain. It may be from 
Cv/SBmii^ hdly, a place of hoUy-trees; or OWi^ the place 
at the neck of the lake^ from OfA, a ikBcil^ the hack of any 
thing, and Jk^ a lake, a pood. 

GIJLBEET. (Gaelic.) From CvJbheart, oraft^ canning. 

OULBERTSOK The son of Culbert. 
CULVER. A pigeon, a dove, 

CUMMIAiGS. Local A oormption of Cfomeifn, aodentty 
written J)$ Cotniamgm; from. Comminges, a plaoe in 
France, whence they came. (See Oomeyn.) 

OUNNINaHAK. Local A district ui Ayrshire^ Scotland. 
The name signifies the dwelling of the chief or long, from 
the Saxon, eynmgf Datdh, homing^ a leader or chie( and ham, 
a house or town. 

OUPAR. Local A borough in Eifeshire, Scotland; the ift> 
dosed or fortified hill, firom 0^ Gae^ inckwed, axkd (or, a 
top, a hiH Qu, a hero, a chief— the chiefs hill or fortress. 

CURTIS. An abbreviation of courteom. It may be from 
Curihose, a naiuc given for wearing short hose, as the name 
Curtmanile was given to Henry the Second of England, 
from hia introducing the fashion of wearing shorter mantles 
than had been previously used. 
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OUEEL (Dntioh.) IVm JEeir, an decfeor; as Aif«^^ 
elector of Sa»my. 

CUSICK- Kessoch^ a to-wTi near the Moray Frith, Scotlaud ; 
casach, Gaelic, im asrcnt going up by steps, Casag^ m 
Gaelic, signifiLS a Ljug coat or cassock, ibraierly a cloak or 
gown worn by th(^ clergy over the other gai Luentij. The 
uauie may be local, ii om the place, or irom the peculiar dreas 
worn by the individual 

CLITTKR. a boat ; a name probably taken from the sign of 
anizm, as "JohnattheGiUtter." CMier, French, a weaver 
or eeUor.of tickiDg^ 

OUTTlNa. (Sazoa) CW, wett known, fimmu; and ing, 
equivalent to tiie Latin ens, expressing the ezistenoe of ihe 
quality or action of the word to whidh it is affixed; or 

CkUhing, the son of Goth. Ing, inge, or tTi^er, in most of 
the TeaUmio lan^agea, denotes offspring, a descendant 

OuiLER. (Ger.) From KeUer^ a wild boar; figuratiyelj, a 
powerful man. . 

OTNCAD or KINGADD. (Wdah.) The fiont of the battla 
In GaeEo, CSMmnco^ the chief or commander of |pie battle; 
from (kamn^ the head, commander, or chie^ and oarf& or ood^ 
batUe, war. 

DABNEY. (Nor. Fr.) Local A corruption of D'Aubigne ; 

from Aubigne^ a town in the department of Oher, France. 

DAGK (Datcfa.) The same as Bay— 4he time between the 
rifling and setting son; a dagger, a hand-gon, a pistol; a 
sign over a shop or inn. 

DAGGETT. Local Flrobably a conroplion of Jk/wgaU, a 
place in London, so called from daw, British, water— the 

water-gate. 

DALE, DELL, or JJEXL. Nearly synonymous; a bushy vale; 
low gro lud, with ground asceudmg aiouud it. 
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DALLAa (Wolflh.) Fnmi i>eafiiii^ koowiiig^ dcfllf^ 

DALBT. (GaeUc) Local A |>aridi in AyrOdn, Boofliod; 
derived fr<mL Ik^ a yalleyj and riyh, a king — the yaUey of 

the kin«.'. 

LALliVMrLL'. LiM id. Taken from tlie lands and barcmy of 
Dalr_) iiipl(', in Ayrshire, Scotland. Tin; name is aaid to be a 
corruption of the Ga<iUc Dak-roi~milkudh^ which signifies 
" tlie valley of the slaughter of kings." and the place wa» so 
called from a battle fought tliere bi loro the Cln i.sfian era, in 
which two kings, Fergus and Coilus, wcix- ;-lain, Ar- uniing 
to otliers, it signilies 'Hhe vall(?y of the (Tookcd pool." I 
think the name nignilies " valley (^n the margin of the 
pool," from the Welsh I)ol^ a valley; rAt//i, the edge or bor- 
der, ixiid ^wll^ a pool. It is very nearly the name in Gaelic j 
Dail, a vale, troimh^ by, along the whole extent, and poU, a 
Hniall lake. 

DALTON. Local Lerived from tlie town of Dalton, in Lan- 
cashire, England ; a corruption of Dale-ion, the town in the 
dale; or jy Alton, abbreviated to DaUon, that ia from the 
high or rocky hill 

D ALZIEjIi or D ALTELL. (Gaelic) Local Taken frmn the 
pariah of Dalziel, in Lanaritahire^ fiootiand. The parish is 
said to have received its name from the old pariah church 
which stood near the Clyde, which was probably so called 
from Ddl, a dale or vaUeyt end ciZfa^ a church — ^the church 
in the valley. There is the fbOowing tradition, told by 
l^sbet^ of the origin of the name: 
A ftvorite of Kenneth H. having been hanged by the FSctti^ 
and the King being mtich concerned that the body should 
be ejQKwed in so disgraoefhl a situation, ofifered a large 
reward to him who should rescue it This being an enter- 
prise of great danger, no <me was found bold enough to 
undertake till a gentleman came to the king, and said, 
LMd^ that is^ <I dare.' In memory of this circumstance 
his descendants assumed for Ifaeir arms a man hangiiig on a 
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gdlowB^ and tiie motto 'I dare.' The BaMeb afterward 
became Earb of Oamwaih. Unfortaiiately, there Is no such 
word as Ddbad in either the Gktelio or Celtic, which aigoiliGa 
"I dare." Tbu name is local, as given above. 

DAN. (Gaelic.) Bold, daring-, intrepid. 

DANA. (Celtic.) from Dana, bold, daring. The chosen 
saocesBor of a king, among the Celts^ was so called; a poet 

BAOTOBTH or DANTORD. Local A place in England; 
the way or ford of ilie Dane& 

DANGAN. (Celtic) Strong, secure. 

DANGEB. A corruption of jyAngkr^ that ie^ from Angier, a 
town in France. Lower says^ a person named Danger kept 
a public house near Oambridge on the Huntingdon road. 
On being compeUed to quit his house, he built an inn <m the 
opposite side of the road, and placed beneath his sign 
f/w firom over the way," whereupon his successor in the old 
hotel, inscribed over Aw door, "There is no Da/ngtr here 
now.*' 

DANGERFIELD. (Fr.) A corruption of i:^AM0ernQk^ that 
is, from Angerville, a town In the provinoe of Orleans, 
France. 

DANIELS. (Tlob.) Daniel signifies, the judf^rmcnt of God, the 
s added, being a contraction o^aon — ^the son of Daniel. 

DAITSEBEATT. (French.) A dancer. 

DAlinTERS. (Fr.) Andentiy written PAsuom or Dt Ji^ 
that is, from the town of Anvers, in France. 

DARBY. Local. A corruption of Derby, a shire of En'j-land, 
80 called from doire, a forest, a woody, hilly country abound- 
ing; in deer ; or it may be Deerhy^ the town of doer. 

DARLKY. (Fr.) A oonnqytionof SfMrl^ from the town of . 
Erie in France. 

DABLING-. A name of endearment^ a dariing; ing^ denotiiig 
child, prognxy, offipring; 
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DABRELL. QSor. Fr.) A corruption of J>e OrrtH so oilled 
fi^m a castle aiid ftmUy of Noiioaiidj. 

DART. LocbL a xiTer in England. Doart^ a town In Sooi- 

DARWIN. (Welsh.) From Dervm, m oak; local, Demmi, 
a river in England. 

D* ATJBIGiNiL (Fr.) From AMgn/a, a town m Fnmoe^ in 
the department of Oher, 

DAUBY. A corru})tiuu of De Avht/ or UAuhy^ that u?, from 
Auby^ a town in the Netherlands, near the borders of 
France. 

DAUCHY or DAUCITB. A Dutdmmn; an old fiwmof the 
word Dutcli or Diiteher, a name given in France to an emi* 
grant from Holland. 

DAT7TRT. (Fr.) A comiptioik of i>s A««ry or UAviry^ that . 
is, from Antiy, a town in Qhampagne, France. 

DAVENPORT. Local Derived from the town of Daven- 
port, in ChOvShire, England, so ealied froin tlie river Dan or 
Darn} (which name signifies a river), andjpor^ a haven or 
harbor. 

DAVIDS. (Heb.) Belored, dear; the « added, bdng a con- 
traction of «OfU 

DAVIS. A cuiTuption of i9ai;i<i6/ the son of David. 

DAW. (Welsh.) Aflcai-in^w. The name of a i^peoioB of 
birds. 

D AWSa Local IfAvm, from the river, joiifttain, c/t water. 

DAWNAY. (Nor. Fr.) De Aunay or UAwnay^ from the 
town of Aunay, in Normandy. 

DAWSON. Said t« be a corrupitdon of the Nor. Fr. U Ossone, 
from the town of Ossone, in Normandy. Camden, how- • 
ever, tliinka it a contraction of Davison^ the son of David, 
which is the more probable deriTatitm. 
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DAY. The Geltic and Gaelic word dmg or dagh Bignifics good, 
exccllt lit, the same arf Da^ in Welsh. CaiiKien supposes the 
nuiuc to be a f«^utraction of David. Dai, Du, iu the Welsh, 
sip-aifics dark, a allusion to the complexion or color of the 
h;ur. JJh/f^ ill Gaelic, the same, dark color, black. Deahf 
Anglo-Saxon, dark, obscure. 

D£AOON. A flenrant or nuxuBter in the oburch. 

BEAJyTBY and DAUTBT. AcoiTiiplaonori2ieIfttinjDb.ilbi 
Jlipa, from liie high bank or afaore; Badu^iis De Alte 
Kipa, Aichdean of Golohester died at ihe aiego of Afire In 
the Holy Lsnd, during the Omsadea. 

DEAilBOKN. (Baxon.) Dear^m, aoble^ wdMxm 

DEABDEN. LooaL A oomiption of D»-er-dmi, as still pio- 
noimced W tbe natiyes of LaneaBhire^ England, irfaero 
braadhes 9t the fiunilf xeaide^ and whloh ai^DifieB^ ''A 
tiucketofwoodinaTalley." ''Donr-dbn." 

BEOKER From the Qerman IteeiUr, the quantity of ten; 
probably a name grran to the tenth chUd. It may be one 
who Mka or oorem ahipe or TossebL 

DE GRAFF. (Dutch.) De Graaf, the count or earl, the great 

man ; de, the, and ffraaff, count. 

DE GKOOT. (Dutch.) alio i^reat, tall, large man; or if local, 
from the town of Groot, in Holland, which signifies the 
great or large place ; from de, the, and groot, great 

DELAFIEDD. (Fr.) i>8 jLa jFW— from the field. 

DELAFLOTB. (Fr.) From tiie fleet*' or abipa Itlaaaid, 
that not long nnoe, in London, a certain Mr. Delafloat had 
his name midergo a angular mutation, in oon8e<|Dnce of the 
indistinct manner in which his name was annoanoecl The 
porter understood the name to be Bek^fiotef and so pro- 
claimed it to the groom of the chambers^ and the hickleBB 
visitor-^ quiet, shy, reserved young manr— was actuality 
ushered into the midst of a crowded dtawing-room, by th» 
ommons appellation of Mr, BeU^oat/ 
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DELA^rATER. (Fr.) «Ze maitre," the master, overaeer, 
landlord, preceptor. 

DELANCY. (Fr.) Local De Lamxts^ from the town of 
Lancj, in the provinoe of Buigundy, Eranoe. 

DELANY. Anciently aDulaiTiy. 

DELAUNEY. (Fr.) Local De Lomney, from Launey, a 
town in the province of Champagne, fVance. 

DEUCAR. (Spanish.) iMlToM^ «<of the sea." 

DE LOKME. (Fr.) From the town of Lorme, in the prov- 
ince of Livernoi, France. 

DEL VEX. (Fr ) De Ekm or HElom^ from JEiven, a town 

in Bi iiUmy, France. 

D£ME£E. (Dutch.) From the Boa; the same as jMimt. 

DEMFSTISB. Andenfly an aitntrator or offloer of jnalioe in 

the Scottish oourtSL 

DENIO. Local 2>«i6i^ « ottjr of Valencia, in Spain; Jk 
Noyon, from Noyon, a town of France. 

DENMAN. A denizen; in "Welsh, Dinman, the place of a 
fortress, from c?iw, a fortress, and j/um, a place. Demrum^ 
Saxon, the man of the valley ; a dweller in the vale. 

DENNIS or DEXIS. A corruption of the Greek name 

Dionysius, yrhich is derived from J/of, diidne^ and vdof, 

mind. Dinas^ Welsh, a fort, a stronghold. 
DENTON or DINTOX. (Sax.) Local Atownintbeooontj 

of Buddngfaam, England. From den^ a TaQej, and fon^ a 

town. 

DEBBY. Local From 2>0%, in England. Jker^^ the 
town or comil^ abounding in deer. (See Darby.) 

DERINGh. (Sazoa) From Dwrnm or Datran^ to dare^ bold| 
daring ; a name given to an old Sazon chieftain. 

DEiLMDD. DIARMAID, DERMOND, and DERMOT. (Celtic 
and Gaelic.) Signify a free man, one having amiable qual- 
ities. 
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DESTTON. (Ft.) Local. ZHjoUj a town in France. 

D£V£NISH. Local Signifies deep water. This surname 
was giren to an anoestor of the family who was early settled 
at tlic confluence of the riven Isis and Thames, near Oxford, 
England. Dwjhf Welsh, deep; Qaelif^ water. 

DBVENPEOK. (Dutch.) Local Erom Diepen, deep, and 
heck, a brook — the deep brook. 

DEYEREUX. (Fr.) JffMverwat, from STereuz, a town in 
. ^(ormandj. 

DEVTLLR (French.) De K% from the Tillage or town. 
Some write this name Demll 

DEVICE or DEYIN. (Fr.) A soothsayer, a cunning man. 

DBVLIN. Local The Norman spelling of DubUn. In the 
great charter of Ejng John, Henry, AichbiahjQp of Dublin, is 
written MenH de DMine, 

DEWEES. CDutoh.) 2>0^ the^ and vfMSf oiphaiir— the ovpbaiL 

DEWET. Dewi, m the Welsh, is a oonftradaon or rather a 
corruption of David. 

DEWSBURT. Local. A town on the river Calder, England. 

DE WILDK Local Wildau, caUed by the Germans Die 
Wilde, is a town of Poland, situated near the conflnonce of 
the rivers Wiiia and Wihi, from whence its n%me is derived. 
Wild, a wilderness. 

DEXTER. A contraction of De Exeter, from the city of 
Exeter, in Devonshire, England; anciently written ExceMtr^ 
from jBm^ the name of the river on which it is situated, and 
cesicT, a camp or towa for the derivation of which see 
Chesttr. 

DIBDIN: (Welsh.) Local Erom a dope, sloping 
ground, and dm, a fortified hill^the fortress on the slope of 
the hill 

DIBIN. (Welsh.) Local A dough, a deft in a hiU; from 
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DICK. Tlie fainjliar abbreviation oi iliclianl. It may come 
from the Dutch Dyck, a bauk ur dike, a bulwark tlirown up 
ill (lie Low Countries against the sea or rivers to prevent in- 

untkiUuLL 

DIOESON. The son ofDick or Richard. 

DIE. Local A town in the province of Dauphinj, JB'ianoa. 

DIEFENDOBF. (Ger.) Local BeriTed firam a small town 
of that name in Germany^ and so called fiom IX^m^ tfaiev'» 
Ing, and dorf, a Tillage— the thieving viflaga 

DIGBY. Local. From Digby, a town in tlie coimty of Lin- 
oohi, England, so named from the Danish J)i(/f, a dike, ditch, 
or trench, and by, a town — the town by the dike. 

DILLINGHAM. (Saxon.) Load. A place in the county of 
Cambridge, England; the town of the market; tile buying 
and selling place; of {Mjing ont or teBing money. GtaaOf 
Daekuif to divide^ separate^ throw ofl^ pay over; and Aona^ a 
village. 

DILLON. From the Welsh DUlifn, handsome, gallant^ brave, 

fine. 

DIMOCK or DYMOCK. (Welsh.) A corruption of Dia 
MadoCj that is, David, the son of Madoc, IHa being the 
diminntiYe of David among the Welsh. Madoc is derived 
ih)m mad, JT^d, with the termination oe affixed, which has 
the same effect as onr £ng^ tenninatkm ^*y." 

DINSKOB. Local in Welsh and Cor. Br., is a ftrt^ 

city, or walled town, and motrr, great, large. 

DISNEY. (Nor. Fr.) Anciently written Ulmy&y or UMmm^^ 
and originally De Isigney^ fixmi Ingnty^ a small village near 
Bayeauz, in J^onnandy. 

DIX The same as Dicks or Didceii^ the f being a oontoactiflii 
of son— 4he son of Didr or BiohanU 
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DIXIE. (Sax.) Local From the Saxon Die, a ditch, dike^ 
or fosse^ and ea, water, or ig, an isiaiid. 

DOBBIN, DOBBSy and DOBSON. The m of Dob or 
Bobdrtt 

DOBNE Y. A corruption of D' Aubigne (which see). 

DODD or DOD. (Ger.) . A god-&ther. Dod, in QaeUo^ dg- 
nifies "the pet;" peeyiahneaB, one who is peeTuih. 

DODSON. TheflonofDod. 

DODG^E. To evade by a sadden ahi£t of place; one who 
evades, or quibbles. 

DOLBEER Local Dolbtfr, Welsh, iihe abort vale; from dot, 
a ddl, a valley, and hyr^ short Iktlbyr, local, a town in 
North Jutlaad, from wWh the &mi](y may have origmated. 

D'OILY. Local f^rom OtZy, a place in France ; the same as 
Doyle. 

DOLE. Local A town in France; J}owyUf Welsh, shady, 
dark. 

DONALD, DOimii, or DONMIiT. (Oadio and Oettia} A 
great man, a proud cMeftaMn, from DomAmtSL Xhese names 
^ipear to have their root In the Gaelie noaniMoa, a defense, 
shelter, protectioiL The verb IXon signifies to defend, to 
protect Dun has neady the same meaning, a heap, a hill, 
or moont^ a fixrtified house or hiO, a castlfiL Surnames comr 
pomided of Dion, Don, or Dun, were figuratively usfld to 
denote persons of courage, and who were not easQy subdued. 

DONEIN. The same as Duncan (which see). 

DONNAOH. The same as Duncan. Drion^viod^ Gaelic^ strong^ 
fortified. 

DONOYAN. (Oeltic.) The biownrhaired chief; from Donr- 
duhhan, 

DOR AN. The son of Dorr. Doran, Gaelic, an otter; Doran, 
grici) depruiiaioii of spirits, Dorran, GaeUc, vexation, anger. 
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DOBL AN, or DORLAITD. (Dutch.) Local From 2>9r, ster- 
ile, barren, and kmd, nnprodnctiTe aoOL 

DORN. (Dntch.) A thora-tree, 

DOER. ThiB name may have several signifioationfl, according 
to the language in which it was first given. DoTTf Qaelio^ 
difficulty easily vexed. Dur^ Gktelic, persevering, earnest^ 
obstinate. zW, Icelandic, a spear. 2>or, Oor. British, tbe 
earth; also dorre, to break. Doir^ local, a woody place. 
DoTf Welsh, oak. 

DOBSET. Local A county in England. Ihnette, Anglo- 
Saxon, mountaineers. 

DOTY. Welsh, an ale-house. 

DOTTAT. (Fr.) Local Derived from tlie town of Douay, in 
the province of Artois^ France. 

DOUCiALL. (Gaelic and Celtic.) The black stranger, from 
Dhu, black, and grtJI^ a stranger, a term used by the. Celts to 
denote a Lowlarnl. i , a foreigner, not one of tiiem. The 
DaneSj Swedes, uiul Norwegians were called by the Irish 
Fionne (iael, or l.iir-liaired, and the (xcrmans "Dubh Gail," 
or thi! hhu'k strungura. 

DOUGHTY. Strong, brave, noble. 

DOTTGLASS. (Gaelic.) Local The dark green river, from 
Dhtf JMkf dark, and glass, green. A river of Scotland 
ivbidi flows into the Clyde. A torn of Lsnarkdiire. The 
tradition of the origin the name is this : m the year 770, 
a man of rank and figure came seas on ably to the assistance 
of Solvatius, King of Scotland, whose territory was then 
invadedby Donald Bam, of the Western Isles. The victory 
tieing obtained, the King was desirous to see the man who 
had done him so signal a service, and he was pointed oat to 
bun in these words^ in the Gaelic^ "Sholto DLuglass," be- 
hold Hiat dark, or swarthy, man. 

DOUGRET. (Gaelic.) Dugharra, stubborn. 
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DOWNS. A term applied, in England, to a tract of poor, 
sandy, hilly laud, used only Ibr pasturing eheep. 

DOWEIiLl (Welsh and Gaelio.) 2>M0yil^ Welsh, shady, daric 
Tn» DowyUf the shady islaiid. 

DOYLE. A corruption of Oi^y, from Oily^ a city in i'raiice. 

DRAKE). (Gaelic) Ihukf a drake ; ciroo, a ronte^ a my, a 
footstep; one who draws or leads^ a leader. 

DRAIN. (Gkielic.) Droigheomn, a thorn. 

DRAPER. One who sells cloths. 

DBENNON. LooaL Z^ramofiy Welsh, a thont-troe or bush. 

DBISGOL. (Celtic and Gaelic.) Local. From dreas and coiO^ 
a thicket of briars, the place of wild roses. 

DRIVER. A drover, one who compels or urges any thmg 
else to move. 

DROVER One who diiyes oatlile. 

DRUMMER One who, in military exercises, beats the drnra. 

DBUMMOND. (Gaehc.) Local. From IJruim, the back, 
and monadhf mountain, a name of place — ^the back of the 

mountain. 

DBUBY. AjeweL [Oamden.] 

DRYDEN. From the Welsh Drwydwn^ broken nose. Ao- 
cording to Evans^ Jonreth, snmamed Drvfifdium, the fiither 
of Llywelyn, was the eldest son of Owam Gkoynedd, bat 
was not Buffered to eqoy his right on account of that 
blemish. 

DUDLEY. Local A town in Woroestoishire^ England, so 
GaDed from Hie old English ITocfo-Z^, the place of the dead, 

a burying-ground. JDodeligj in Uie Danish, signifies pale, 
death-like, mortal; so also the l>aixh J)ood(iUJk, and Qet» 
man ThdUi^ 

DwMktr-leihej m the Gkielic and Oehic, whioh has been oorru^ ted 
to Dudley, has the same signification. 
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DUFF. In the Q-aelic, signifies black, but in the Cor. Br. and • 
Welsh, a captain. 

I)tJ0AN. Dugan^ Gaelic, thd 8on of 2)k»f or tiifi dark-bared. 

DUMAN. Dh, from, and man, an elevation, something grand 
or admirabl<\ In the ancient languages^ man signifies the 
sun, and mon^ the moon. 

DUMFBHS. Local A town in Scotiaad on the river ISith, 
and said to be so called fiom the Qaelio Dun^ a castle^ and 
Dntdi vrowsj women— the castle or retreat of the women, a 
mmneEy. I think rather it is derived firom DunfrUkf the 
caatJe in the foieat; QaeEOy 2Hm^ a oaBtley andyWiA^ a deer- 
forests 

DUMMER. From the Danish Dommer, an arbiter or judge. 
DUMONT. (Fr.) Du J/an«, from the liill or mountam. 

DUN. Local. From the parish of Dun, Forfiushiref Scotland, 
derived from the Gaelic Dun, a hiU or rising gronnd, a fort 
or castle. 

DUNBAB. Local From the town of Dunbar, at the mouth 
of the Frith of Forth, Scotland. Dumbar^ Qaelic, signifies 
the casde, town, or fort on the height or smnmit The 
town was so called from its sitoation on the rock which at 
this i»laoe prcgects into the sea. 

DDKCAN. (Qfldia) A powerfol chieftain, From Dtm^ a 
fortress, and eeomn, head or chie£ Ihmcean or Duncan, 
strong-headed. 

DUNCANSBY. Local. Duncan's Bay. 

DUNDAS. (Gaelic.) Local. The south hill, forl^ or castle; 
from dun, a lull or fort, and deaSf south. 

DUNHAM. Local. A small village in Bngiand, so oaDed from 
dunf a hill, and Aom^a village. 

DXTNIFAOEL Local Fam die Latin Dtmiipaab, hills of 
peaoa 
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DUNKELD. (Qaelic.) Local Thehasel^iilL 

DUKLEVT. (Cot. Br. and GaeUa) Local From Dim, a 
hill, ley J green, and vy, a river or stxeam— the green hills bj 
the liyer. JDunXamh or Jhrnkmy, in Ghielic, signifies fhtf 
strong-handed. JTundMku^ mh having the sound of v, is 
the hiU or castle of wairiors. 

DUNLOP. (Gaelia) Local A parish in the district of Cun- 
ningham, Ayrshire, Scotland; from Dun, a castlo, fort, or 
hill, and lub, a curvature, a bending of the shore — the castle 
or hill at the bend. 

DITNN. Gbelio^ Dun, a he^ hiU, mount; a fortress, a casUs^ 
ftstness^ a tower. Dmm, Saxon, biowii, of a dark cokjr^ 
swarthy. 

DUNNING. The brown oflfepring, from the Saxon Dunn, 
brown, and the termination ing, which, among the Saxons, 
signiQed o£&pring, as WhU^^ng, the fair ofi^ring, Cfuth-ing, 
the son of Guth. Dwrning has retained its original orthog- 
raphy since the days of the Saxons. 

DUNSTAN. (Sax.) From Dun^ a hill, and siari^ a stone — ^tho 
stone-liill, or the strong, enduring dun or lort rcs.^. 

DUPPA. Local. A corruption of Uphaugh^ from the high 
or upper haw haugh, Scottish and North English, alow- 
lying meadow, a green plot in a valley. Zht Fan, localy 
from Pau^ a town of France. 

DUR. In the Qadio^ signifies doll, stubboiDi, obstinate; also^ 
steady, earnest^ persevering. 

DXJBANT. From the Latin name Dwnmim^ endnring, sbODg^ 
innred to hardships, fctm itwrOj to harden, to innre to haid- 
sh^s^ to make strong. 

DUBBAN. Local jytMrin, a province of Italy. XJthm or 
Urbino, a dty situated nearly in the middle of ^ provinoa 
or Duchy of Urbin, near the source of the river Fog^ 

DURDEN. Local. An old English word signifying a ooppioe 
or thicket cf wood in a valley. 

6 
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DURHAM, Local According to Bailey, tiiis word is derived 
from the Saxon Dun and hoJm^ a town in a wood. It 
seems rather to come fioux tiie British Dour^ water, and 
holm^ land surrounded mostly by water. It may be de- 
rived from Doire, which, in the British and Ot itic, signifies 
a woody place, abounding in oaks; hence Doireholm or 
Dourham, that is, the place or town surrounded by woods. 

DURKEE or DURGY. In the Gaelic, DuircTie is the compar- 
ative of Dorch, dark, cloudy, hence dark-complexioned. It 
may corae from Durga, Gaelic, surly, sour, reptdflLve 
Durgy, in the Cor. Br., signifies a small turf hedge. 
DU&WABD. A porter or dooc^lceepeF~-i^0or-f0Ofti 
DUSTIN. WdsbjJP^wMi) a steward of a feast 
BUTCHER (Butch.) Local From Duibcher, a German. 

DUTTON. Local A village in Cheshire, England, and may 
have several derivations. Dut-Um^ i. e., Dutch-town. Dw- 
toUj from Du, Cor. Br., side, and ton, tlie same as dun, a hill, 
that is, the side of the hiU ; or Du-ton, the two hiUs, from 
Duj two, and ton^ a hill. Dhu-ion^ Gaehc and Wel£h| the 
black hilL 

DWYRE. (Gaeha) .LocaL from Do4re^ a woody place, 

uncultivated. 

BTER. One whose oociq^iatioii it is to dye doth. 

Dxjuife Local A name given to one who lived neara ditchy 
baa]i^ or entrendunent^ as ^ John at the dyke." 

DYEEMAK. One who makes dykes or entrenchmento; a 
dwdler near a dyke or embankment 

DYSART. (Gaehc.) Local. A parish in Fifesliire, Scotland ; 
fi-om Did, God, and arrf, high — the temple of the highest, 
Dysari was a place of ancient Druidical or Gaelic worship. 

• 

SAGEB. Shaip-eet^ ▼ehemenl^ earnest The name may be 
local, ftom the riyer JSgv, in Bohemia^ or a ctty on 
tbeiim^ger. 
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BASTOOTE. Local The Mst-oo<0 or house; so Westoutt^ the 
westKX>te. 

SA.TON. (Sax.) LocaL Fr<m ea^ water, and Ion, a town. 
There are several parishes in EngUmd by this name. 

EEEliLEE. Local. Eahar, in the Gaelic, is a uiarshy place, a 
place where two or tiiree streams mecL WeMi and Cor, 
Br., Aber-Ue. 

. EBERLY. (Gcr.) From eber^ a boar, and Ijf, like ; indicating 

courage, fierceness, bravery. 

SOQLESi A church, from the Greek tiutXiiaia, an aasemblj, 
a church, Qaelic eaglakf Oor. Br., Ingles and ^huL 

EDDY. In the Qaelic, Eddee agnifies an instructor. The 
name may be local from the Saxon JSdj backwards, and ea, 
wateiv-a current of water running back, a whirlpool. JEdd^ 
Welsh, signifies motion, going ; Eddu^ to go, to move. 

EDGAR. (Sa^) ^rom Madigar^ h&ppj or blessed ; honor. 

SDG-ECUMBS!. LocaL Erom the manor (tf Bdgecombe, in 
BevoDshire, England. The name signifies edge 9f Aa 

EDIKER (Sax.) Ftom JEadigar, happy. 
EDMOND. (Sax.) Happy peace. 
EDWABD. (Sax) Happy keeper. 

EGBERT. (Sax.) Always bright, famous. 

EGGLESTON. (Welsh or Br.) From JEglet^ a church, and 
tun or dunj a hiU — the church on the hilL 

MQrlNJSf, (Gaelic.) Strong^honded. 

ELDiiED. (Sax.) All reverent fear. 

ELL ^eb.) The offering or lifting np. 

ELLAS. (Heb.) Signifies Lord God. 

ELLET. Little Elias, the diminutive eUe being added, as Wil- 
lett, Hallett. 
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ELLIOT. Supposed to ngnify the m oi£Uu; £Uhii WeUi 
and Oor. Br^ a huntBrnan, a pftmoer* 

BLLIS. Contracted from Elias. 

ELPHINSTONE. Local. ¥rom the landj and barony of 
Elphins*'*!!'', in Scotland, and fVrived from the Anglo- 
Saxon Eljcnne, a fairy or spirit, and stone. These elfmne 
or rZ/'-stoncs arc a peculiar hard llintj and in the olden times 
were .siip|)oscd to be sliot by the fairies or elft. The place ■ 
is 80 named from this kind of stone beyig found on the land. 

EUPON. Thera are many places of tfaia name in Englaiid; it 
is impossible to decide from which the fiunily appelhitioD is 
deriyed. The deriration is from the Saxon words ad, an 
and Ion — a town abounding in eels. 

ELWY". Local. A river in Wales. 

£lLY. Local From Ely, a city in Cambridgeshire, England, 
and signifies the place of willows, from 2fe%, Cor. Br. and 
Welsh ; Latin, Sahx. Greek iXi^t EcHmq^ an island ; land in 
waterland. Grreek, 'E^, a marab. 

EMERSON. (Sax.) Emat, from Efhdmar^ nobley and m n 
the son of the noble. 

EMMET. Local The name of a river; ^'Eimot;' Gaelic, the 
quick riyer, from emif (^uick. Jummdf Saxon, aemetf an 
ant. 

EOniSyENNES^orlimia (Geltic or Gaelic.) Local An 
island or peninsula, made so either by a freah water river or 
the sea. Yfyy» in the Welsh. 

KN^OS. (Heb.) FaDen man, mortal, i^kly. 

EERICK " There is a tradition," says Dean Swift, " that the 
ancient family of the Erick.s or Ilerricka derive their lineage 
from Erick the Forrester, a prrcat (jooimand*"- who raised an 
army to oppose the invadioa of WiUiani tiie Conqueror." 
Erick is derived from Ehr, German, honor, and rick, rich— 
rich in honor. 
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ERSBTNn. Some writers deduce this family from a noble 
JBlorentinc who came to Scotland in the rci^^ of Kenneth 
IT. It 15? said, in the reifm of Malcolm II., a Scotchman of 
high distinction havincr killed with his own hand Enrique, 
one of the Danish generals, at the battle of Murtbili, cut off 
his head, and with tlic bloody dagger in his hand showed it 
- to the king, and in the GacUc language paid ErisTcyne^ " upon 
the knife," alluding to the head and dagger; and in tlie same 
language also said, " I intend to perform greater actions than 
what I have done." Whereupon, King Malordm imposed 
upon lum the surname of Ei-ishine^ and assigned liim for his 
armor-bearings a liand holding a dagger, with "Jo pense 
plus" for a motto, which has continued to bo the crest and 
motto of this family. 

ESWIN. Welsh, Enofp^ Yery ftir, wlidto, Uiflom^ Qaelk^ 
beautiibly fiur. 

ESHAM. Local From a town by that name in Wo^ce8te^* 
shire, England, formerly Ikma-ham, 80 oaOed ftom €09 
Eoyes Egwins, ft shepherd, who 
Worcester, and hcm^ a village. 

ESTLEY. Local The east field or pasture— 

BIflELBEBT. (Sax.) Noble^ \rn^ from md or AM, 
nobis, and Uri, bright^ ftmonsL 

ETON. LoeaL Awtwyn^ m Welsh, is (lie hOlodc netr the 
wten^ from Aw^ water, and iwyn^ a smaU hilL In Baaco% 
Jii and have the same wgnificalion, i e., ^the hiU or 
town near tJie water." 

EUliE. Local From the lordship of Eure^ in Buckingham- 
shire, England. Eure, in the Cor. Br., signifies a goldismilh. 

EUSTACE. From the Greek Ei)<TTa(/;/f, standing-firm. 

EVANS. The Welsh for John, the same aa Johns. Shm^ 

eofoy iisarlees, bold. 
BVELTN. Local From Eeelyn, in the oomriy of Bik^ 

E^Q^and. 
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EVERARD. (Sax.) The same as EvSo^or m Greek, that ia, 
well reported, ever honored; or from Ebe/ hardf, ever hard or 
enduring-. Some writers are of opinion that wc have Jilbers^ 
Ucerani Evered, and Everet^ from Eher, a l)oar. 

EVERETT and EVERTS. A c<)rni|)tion of Everard, 

EVEELY. Local A place in WUtshiie, England. 

tSWWJj, Local A town m England. I!uMl,Cot.Bt^i^ 

STBE. The same as Ayre$ or Ayre (which see). 

BTTIXGE. (Saxon.) Local From Ey, Saxon, ig, an island, 
a watery place, and ing, a meadow — the meadow on the 
island or near the water. 

FA AL. (Gaelic.) A rocky place ; FelJsj Saxon, crags, barren 
and stony hills. Eaks has the same signiQcation. Falaise^ 
a town in Erance, takes its name from the rocka whicii sur- 
round it 

FABER (Latin.) A workman, a smith. 

FABL/kHir. Derived from the Latin Fabim^ Faba, a beaxH-tiie 
bean^maDy so called &om his socoess in cultivating bean& 

FAGOBT. I^ndh, .Fboette^ a little fium. i%eefa^ from the Latin . 
Mteetut, gay, cheerfoL 

FADEN. (Gaehc.) Ikukm, a fife, flute, chanter of a bagpipe^ 
a musical instrument JbdSom, tiie son of Fad. 

FAG-AN. (Gkelic.) A beech-tree. The Fagans were descended 
from Patrick O'Hagan, li\ing a.d. 1180. O'Hagan, the pos- 
terily of Agon. Ogan, Ogyn, or Hogyn signifies, in the 
Welsh, young, a youth. GaeUc, Og, a young man. 

FAGG. (Saxon.) Fag, variable or many colored; may be 
bestow^cd'on the first possessor from his variable disposition. 

Fag, a laborious drudge. 

FAIRBAIRN*. The same as Fairchild — a £ur, handsome bairn 

or I'liild, 

FAIRFAX (Sax.) Fair-hair; hair. 
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FAIBHOIM. LooaL The iUr idaiid, or fUr lands boide^ 
Ofn water; also, wliere a Mr or market is held. 

FAKE or FALKE. (Ger.) A falcon or liawk; figuratively, 

daring' or enterprisino:. 

FALES. Local. Fahj a river of Cornwall, England ; also, a 

rough, rocky place. 

FALKIjAND. (Sax.) From Ibkkf the common people, and 
kind — the land of the oommon people, in the time of the 
Saxons. 

PALUK. Local A town of Sweden. IVbm, the 
son of Fal& 

FANE. From Mme, a temple, a dmrch. Qadk^ Ibm^ f/ixAf 
weak, feeble. 

PAlffNES. a. The son of Faun. 

FANSHAW. Local. Fane, a temple or church, and shaw^ a 

small wood or grove, a thicket — the church in the grove. 
FAR. Ibwr, same as Ifinor, Gaelic and Welsh, great 
FASBCAN. (Oer.) .TbA^^fMrnn, master ofafeny-boat 

FARNHAM. Local. From a town in Surrey, England, " so 
called from tlie Saxon Feam, fern, and Aam, a habitation or 
village — the village in the pLoce overgrown with fern." 

FABQUHAB. (Gaelic.) From Fear^ a man, and c^tr, just, 
honesty good, or car, fiiendly ; JtoreMr, from Fear and eiar, 
dark-gray — a dark-gray man. 

FARQUaARSON. The son of Farquhar. 

FARRADAY. (GaeUc.) From Farraideachf inquisitive, pry- 
ing, curious. 

FARRAB. Aoorniptionof i^limsr, anameoftxade. Pfiurm; 
in German, a minister. 

FASSET and FAUCET. (Ft,) IhuaeUe, &teehood, cheal^ 
forgery. 

FAULKNER. (Q«r.) A catcher or trainer of hawks. 
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WAY, (SpanisL) Fe, fidth. In Nonnaiu^, pbntations of 
beech W0P6 oaJled Faye, Fayd, and HmeaSa, 

I^AKAN. (GhfceUc.) An estate. 

EELGH. Probably a comiptiou of WM; Eildi means to 
pilfer. 

I'ELL. Fel, in the Dutch, signifies fierct^, furious, violent; also 
local, a rocky place, barren and stony hills; any uniuclosed 
place; u moor, a valley. A short time since, a tradesman 
named James Fell misfrated from Ludgate liiii lo Fleet- 
street, and announced the event in the following manner : 
"I. Fell, from Lndsrate Hill;" under which a wag wrote, 
Oh what a fall wiui tliere, my countryman I ' — Lower. 

JELTON. Local A small town in England; tho rocky or 
stony hilL 

FENSBLA.W. Local The i^aw or grove in the fen. 

fENTON. (WeLshorBr.) AweL 

FBRDINAOTX (Qer.) From peace, and rmnd, pure— 
pure peace. 

FERGUS. (Gaelic and Celtic.) A fierce or brave chieftain^ 
from Fear, man, and guih, a voice or wwd, that is, die man 
of the word, a commander of an army. Some suppose the 
first Fergus was so named from FaUghe, the sea, on account 
of his lai ge navy ; others, from his raging like the sea in 
battle. Feargach, fiery. 

fEBaUSQN. The son of Fergus. 

FERBEBorFBRBERS. Local From.;M0rw,asmantofwn 
of Gastinoas, France, so called from the iron mines wttb 
which the coimtry abounded ; or the name may have orig^ 
inated from the occnpation of a fiurier or iron-dealer. 

FERRIS. A corruption of Ferrers (which see). J^eru^ in the 

Welsh, signifies steel. 

FEBBOL, FIBOL. (Qflaha) FamoosmsiL 
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FHHDINGv This &nafy trace ihdr denent to tilie EadB of 
Hapsborg^ in Gemumy. Mkaj^ s son of Edward of 
Holland, served -with Heniy m. in the wars of England, 
and be(»i3fle his &ther had dominiona in Laoffeidnxis^ and 
Beu/dckn, he took tibe name otIHden or lidding, 

FIFK Local A shire or county of ScotUuad; lands held in 

M 

JflbTELD. LocaL Has the same signification as Manorfield. 
Lands held iafse or for which the individual pays aenr- 
ice or owes rent ^ 

nUBT and EILOnr. Local From a town in Eng^d by 
that name. t%Ud^ Gaelic, the d silent, a poet, a bard. 

JFILO. Fileuy in the Gaelic, is a bard, poet> or historian. 
*£Aof, in the Greek, a friend. 

BILMUE and EILBCOBE. This name^ in all pfobaln%, azoee 
from a residence near a lake or a fertile piece of groimd; 
JMe, Sax., denoting fidbeas or plenteousnees, and men, a 
lake or moist piece of gronnd. The name has been qielled 
at different limes Iffhnen, FSmotntf and lUman. Several 
other derivations may be found for the etymology of this 
name. From lUea, Oeltic and Gaelic, a bard, a histxniani 
and mor, great^ that ]% the &moii8 bard. The .TlZaei^ among 
the Gau^s, or Gelts^ were held in great esteem, and tiielr 
oflBce was honoraUe. They tamed the tenets of ieligi<»i 
into verse, and ammated the troops before and dnring an 
engagement witii martial odes, and celebrated the valorona 
deeds of the chieftains and pzinces who entertained tiiiem. 

FINCH. A small singing bird. 

FINNEY. Hnne, Gaelic, the genitive of Fionn, fair, sincere, 
true ; bringing to an end, wise, a head, chieC The name 
may be local from FiMB^ a place in France^ 

Jf I kMAN. Rrdmanf a soldier. 

FISK. (Fr ) From Fiso^ revenue, public ^d& 

6 
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ViaTEEL (Dan.) Afishennazi. 

PITZ GERALD. (Nor. Fr.) The son of Gerald, i^ttz, a son, 

Gerald (Teutonic), .'ill-surpassiiig, excellent 

This ancient and honorable family is traced from Otho or 
Other, a Baron in Italy, de.scen<lt.'d from the Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany. Walter, son of Otho, came into En^'land with 
WiUiam the Conqueror, and afterward settled in Ireland. 

Hauriee Fitz Gerald assisted £ichard Strongbow in the con- 
quest of that kingdom. 

FTTZ aiLBEBT. (ETor. Er.) The son (tf Gilbert; Viim, a 
8<m, CfiU>ei% gold-lika brig^ or bright or hneve ^fiodgfif 
from gukj Saxon, a pledget (See Gilbert) 

KLTZ HAAfON. The son of Mamon, Hebrew, Mthfiil, i a, 
the son of the faithful 

FITZ HABDING. The son ofHaiding (whidi see). 

FITZ HATTON. The son of Hatton (which see). 
HTZ HEimY. The son of Heniy (which see). 
FITZ JIEPJBERT. The son of Herbert (which see). 
FITZ HfifiVEY. The eon of Herrey (which see). 
FITZ HUGH. The son of Hugh (which see). 
FITZ JOT IN. The son of John (which see). 
FITZ MOEIOEL The son of Morris (which see). 
FITZ OBME. The SOD of Orme (which see). 
FITZ PAENELL. The son of PameU (which see). 
FFFZ PATRICtE. The son of Patrick (whioh see). 
FITZ KANDOLrn. The son of Randolph (which see). 
FITZ BOY. The son <^ Boy (which see). 
FEFZ SWAIN. The son i^Swain (which see). 
FLACK. Local (Dutch.) " FtoJfc," flat» low ground. 
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FLAHBBTT. (OeUaa) A man of obieftain-Bke ezploite. 
VtomflaUkf a lord or cfaie^ and obiheartaeh, noble-deeded; 
the man of noble deeds. 

I'LANDEKS. Local. A name given to a native of Flanders, 
a County or Earldom of the Low Countries, or Nether- 
lands. It took its name either from Flandrina^ the wife 
of Liderick IL, Prince of Buc, or firom ^Elaanbeart^ the 
nephew of Clodion, Xing of i^Vance. 

ITiANNAQAN. (Gktelic.) From flawi^ mddy compleziott. 

SIiE^ITNa. Local A native or inhabitant of i^iaodeia See 
f^deni 

PLETCIIEli. A maker of arrows, or superintendant of arch- 
ery. From the French JUche^ an arrow. 

FLINT. Local Derived from a market town of that name, 
near the eea^ in Flintshire, Wales, which gives name to the 
Gonnly. 

FLOOD. Originally J%mM or jPlbyd (which see). 

FLOYD. The same as Llwyd^ Welsh, brown, gray, hoaiy. 

FOLGER. Camden defmoa the name, '^Foulgiers, Fearne" (fern). 
Fou{jeres^ local, a town of France, near (lie frontiers of Nor- 
mandy. This town has given its name to a noble family. 
Eaoul de Fougers fortified the town, and built the castle. 

FOUAHBE. Full James, Fool Jamee? 

FOLLET or FOLLIOT. (Fr.) Frolicksome, merry, gay. 
"Rightly named was Richard Folioth, Bishop of Hereford, 
who, when he had incurred the hatred of many for oppos- 
ing himself acrainst Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, one cried widi a loud voice at his chamber window at 
midnight: ' Folioth, Folioth ^ thy god is the Goddess Azaroih.' 
He suddenly and stoutly r.^plicd : ' T?w7.i Uestf fatiifiendf my 
Qod ii j/te Qod of Sdbaolhy — Camden. 
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lONDA. SpiDsl^ JPbnda, bottom^ foundatbii) the aouroe or 
b^;iniiing. Fondi^ ^ town of Naples, in Italj, so called from 
the lAtin fimdutj the bottonu 

JTOOTE. Local A place at Uie bottom ot' a hill or mountaii], 
the base. 

FORBES. Local. Lands free from mOitaiy serrioe, caDed 
JSaor Jbrftd^ or free landa The name of a parish in Aber- 
deenahiiei Sootland. 

70RBISHER. A polisher of annot or weapons. 

fOKDIIA^I. Local So named from a town in Englaud; the 
house or village at the lord. 

FORRESTER and FORSTEB. A woodman. 

ITOKSYTIIE. (Gaelic.) From FeaVj a man, and iSytfi, up- 
right, honest, stiff. 

TORTESCUE. Strong shield. Sir Richard Le Forte (the 
brave), one of the leaders in the army of WUliam the Con- 
queror, who had the good fortune to protect his chief at the 
battle of Hastings, by bearing before him a massive shield, 
hence acquired the addition of the French word escii^ a 
shield, to his name, 

FOSBTKE. Local The name of a canal, cat by the order 
of Henry YIIL, from the great marsh near Lmoolni Eng- 
land, to4he Trent - Msu^ke, 

FOSGATR From fosse, a ditch, moat, or trench, and gate. 

FOSS. (Cor. Br.) The entrenchment, moat^ or ditch. libtf 
Danish, a water&ll, cataracts 

FOSTER. Probably a corruption of Ibrretter or Ibniar, 

FOTHERBY. Local The town of provisions, f )od and fod- 
der, from Father, tlie same as fodder^ Saxon fodre^ iood for 
cattlo, and hy, a town. 

FOTHERQILL. LooaL Fromi^UlAsr, as above, and srO^ a 
brook. 
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FOTHERINGHAM. Local. Tho house or town supplying 
food for man and beast^ from Foiher^ as above, and Aom, a 
village. 

f onus. The surname of S^onlis is <»f Korman extraction. 
Their first British ancestor came into England elthw at or 
before the Conquest^ and his armorial bearings were three 
leavesj called ^^IhtiUes'* in the old Norman ; it is certain 
that the name was either gtwesk to the family while resi- 
dents of South Britain, or else assumed by ludm who fiist 
settled in Scotland in the reign of Malcom Oanmore, when 
snmames were then first adopted. 

FOUNTAIN. Originally De Fontc or De Fontibus (Fountain), 
from tlie springs or fountains near which they resided. 

FO WL£i£. A q;>ort8man who poisnes wild fowl 

FOX Ansme taiken from the cunning animal; about the year 
1338 the Shanadu in Ireland anglicised thdr name to Foiz. 

FRAME. (Gaelic.) Frevmk or Freamk^ a root^ stem, stocl^ 

lineage. 

FRANK. A native of France, free; a name given by the 
Turks, Qreeks^ and Arab^ to any of the inhabitants of 
the western part of Europe^ whether English, Frendi, or 
ItaliansL 

FRANCHa From the Sajcoo, JhsnX;, free. The F^*ank8 were 
a people who ancientlj inhabited part of Gennany, and 
having conqueied Ganl, changed the name of the ooontry 
to France. 

FEANKLAND. A name giTen by the Saxons to the land of 
the Franks. 

FBANKEIN. Anciently, in England, a *^ saperior freeholder," 
next below gentlemen in dignity, now called country 
Sqniies. Fortesooe says (De Leg. Ang.), " Moreover Eng* 
land is so filled and replenished with landed menne^ that 
therein the smallest thorpe can not be found wherin dwell- 
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etb not a km^^ or an eflqnire^ cat sadi a hooaehoMar aa fa 
there oommoiilj called a ^htMrn, eoriohed with great poa- 
flessioiisii and alao other freeholdeni^ and many yeomen, ahle 
for their liydyhood to make a jury infomi aforementioned." 
So Gfaaucer, m his Oanterbuiy Tales; 

*' A Franklin -was in this companie, 
White was his beard, as is the dajesie." 

FEASER. Fraischeur^ French, freshness, coolness, bloom} 
Friseur^ a hairdresser, from friser^ French, to curL 

FREDERICK. (Germ.) Rich p* ac(>, or peaceable reign. 

FREEMAN. One who enjoys liberty, or is entitled to a firan- 
chise, or peculiar privilege as the frutnum of a city or state. 

FREER. French, .Ffisre, a friar, a monk, a brother. 

FREIOT. (Dutch.) Framheid^ signihes prettiuess^ neatneaBi 

FREMONT. Local Froiji Framwid^ a place in France^ near 
Lorraine^ meaning the Sktmc otfne moant> the UM lull; 
or the fredi, blooming, beantiM hill, from firak^ IVench, 
blooming. 

FRENCH. Originally coming from, or belonging to France; 

FREE Y. Contracted from Frederick (which see). 

FRIAR. (French.) IVom Sk'^Te, a brother, a member of a 
ligioua order; a monk who la not a priest^ those fiiare who 
are in orders bong caUed foXhen. 

FRISBY. Local (Danish.) The new, or fresh town ; Welsh, 
fres; Freiieh, /rais, fresh, new, recently built; Danish frifk^ 
and a town. 

FRISEIN. (Gaelic.) Fh>m J%ar, and iMi^ a sword; the 
man with the ready sword or lumger. 

FKGliiSilER. The same as Forbisher (which see). 

FROST. (Welsh.) a brag; 
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ROTHIN0HAM. Local A house or viDage situated near 
a «ira«f or arm of the sea. ^kiOmghamt the house or 
lage among the hawthorns ; frith, Comiah British, a haw- 
Hiom, white thorn. ' FhHth^ Gaelic, a forest, a pkce of deer. 

FRY. (Cornish Bi itisli.) Local. A hill, a town or lionse on 
the most prominent part of a hill or eminence. Grerman^ 
Frd, free, Dutch, Fry, or i'>y, free. 

FULHAM. Local. A Tillage on the Thames, England, and 
derives its name from the Saxon FuMen, fowl, and Aam, that 
ifl^ the house or Tillage of fowL Either from the house 
noted for its good living^ or from Hie neig^Lboiliood pro 
docmg good poultry. 

FULKE. Dutch, Valk, a hawk; German, FdOce, 

FULKINa ThesonofFulke. 

FULLER One who foils doth; a dothier. 

FULLKRTON. L(wal The town where cloth is dressed, 

FULSOM. Local. From Fouhham^ a town in England, 
where, perhaps, were raised plenty of fowl, or the streets 
foul, or the popoUtion full md crowded. Saxon, FuBm^ 
fouL 

FUBBHSBQEB. The same as Jbfiii)^ (which see). 

GADSBT. (Dan.) From^ocfe^ a street^ and dy, a town, i 
street-town; or the gate-town, if Webster is ooraeot in giv- 
ing §ade the Danish for gate. 

GAIRDEN. (Gaelic.) An inclosed or fortified place; the 
beacon hill or hill of alarm, from ycur, an outcry^ an alarm 
and din^ a hill or fortress. 

GALBRALTH. A compound of two Gaelic words, OaU and 
BhrecUanj that is, strange Briton, or Low Country Briton. 
The Galhraiths in the Gaelic are called JSreakmnichf or Clanrtr- 
a-AwitaiMitd^ that i% the Biitonfl^ or the children of tba 
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Britons^ and were onoe reckoned a great name in Scotland, 
aooGiding to the foQowing Imes:— 

" Bbreatanuich o'n Talla dhearg, 
Hailse sir Alba do shloinncadh." 

" Galbraith's from the Bed Tower, 
Noblest of Soottiati aomameB." 

The "ThZZa dhearg" or " Red Tower," was probably Dumbarton, 
that is, Dm Bhreaiain, the hill or stronghold of the Britons, 
whence it is said tlic Galbraiths came. Gcdbraiihj Welsh, 
the diversified plain. 

Q-ALE. A Q-ael or Scot; a stranger. Fingal, the white 
stranger, Dugal, the black stranger, alluding to the com- 
plexion or color of tlic hair. The root of Gall, or Gaul, 
is Mil, the sun, from which ^^-o have Gal, Qtl, 01, brilliant, 
bright, glorious. Greek, ^Xto^ ; Welsh, haul, Cornish Brit- 
ish, houl, the sun. Ge, brilliant, and Jiaul; Gehaul, Gaul, 
the ancient name of France — still called mmn§ France." 

GALaAOHUa In the chromde of Ihe kinge of ScolJand 
GkJgaohusis caUed Qatdm^ of which name and its etymol- 
ogy Qardon gives the following account : 

Gfllgachus was Latinized by the Bomans, from the Highland 
appellations QM and oachach; the firsts OaH being the 
proper name, and the second, eaehaehf being an adjection to 
it from the battles he had fought; it signifies the same as 
fToSAows; QM figUfr of (odSss, which kind of iuek- 
names are BtiU in use among the Highlanders. CkHgoxh, 
Gkelio, fierce, fitrious^ and oeh, battle, skirmish. 

GALL. A native of the Lowlands of Scotland; any one 
ignorant of the Gaelic languag-c; a f< re itmcr, stranger. Gal, 
Gaelic and Cor. Br., battle, evil warfare ; Gal, Welsh, clear. 

Q-ALLAGHER. (Gaelic.) From Goliach^ TaUant^ brave, and 

er put for /ear, a man. Air is a common termination of 

nouns, and changes int6 €ir, ir, or, otr, and iim*, its etymon 
being/ear, a man. 
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GALLIGA^. (Gaelic) From CMagcm, white. 

GALLUP. (Ger.) A oomiptton of CMOieb, fiom OaUf God, 
and Uebf love or paraase— God's praise. 

GALT or G UALT. A bu^iii oi' hnii'. Welsh, aw-'a/Z;;. 

GAINKES. Graelic, Omnne, a dart, an arrow; a shaft; ghran 
because of expertness in the use of these weapons of war. 

GAIOISYOOET. (Dntdi.) IV(»n a goose, and voari, 
advanced, forward, that is, the fi>rward goose or the gander; 
figaratively, a leader. 

GANG. Local Welsh, gmauj an opening of a lake, river, 
dale or valley ; a place admitting entrance. ChnaUf in G^., 
&iguiiics shorty alluding to stature. 

GABDENEB and GABDHER A nsme derived ftom tiie 
occupation. 

GARDINER. Thia name may be derived from the same roots 
as Oairdtn. It is probably, however, tlic same as Oair* 
deneTj the orthography having been changed. Camden says, 
"Wise was the man that told my Lord Bishop (Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester) that his name wius not Gar- 
dener as the English pronounce it, but Gardtner, with the 
French accent, and therefore a gentleman** 

The principal family of the Gardiners in tliis country derive 
their descent from Lion Gardiner, a native of Scotland, who 
served under General Fairfax in the Low Countries as an 
engineer. lie was sent to this country in 1G35, by Lords 
Say and Sele, Brooke, and other:-, to laiild a lort, and make 
a settlement on tin Lr grant at the mouth of the Connecticut 
river. He built tlie fort at Saybrook, which name nc gave 
to it after the names of his patrons Lords Say and Brooke. 
His eldest son, Da\;d, hum at Fort Saybrouk, in KlwG. was 
the first white child born :u Connecticut. IIo attrrward 
houcrht from the In'hun.-J the island in Long Island Sound, 
calicii by them Monchonack, an 1 Ijy the English the Isle of 
Wight, paying fur it. as the old recordB say, a black dog, a 
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gun, and sorae DutAjli blankets. lie removed there with his 
family, and gave it the name of Gardiner's Island. The 
island still remains in the posacsbion of tlie family, having 
descended in a direct line from Lion Grardiner. 

GhARENIHER. (Fr.) A wairener, a keeper of a warren. 

GARFIELD. Local Sax., Oarwian^ to prepare; German 
and Dutch, ^or, dressed, done, ready prepared, and field, a 
place where eyeiy thing is furnished necessaiy for an a^ipy. 

GARNET. Local. Oamedd, Welsh, a tumulus; an andeiit 
place of Druid worship. Camedd^ a cairn. Oametj a 

precious stone. 

GARNTER. Fr., Garm'r^ to summonSj warn, call out. firnish, 
supply. Italian, Gaarmir^; Norman, Qamer, to warn, to 
summon, to fortify. 

GARRAH. (Oot. Br.) Local The top of the hill; Gang, 
Welsh, rou(^ 

G-ARRET. A corruption of Gerard (which see). 

GARRISON. Loc^ A place where troops are stationed, for 
the defense of a town or fort, os to keep the inhabitants in 
sabjection. 

GABBOW, GABOW, and G-ABO, in the British, signifies 
fierce, keen, sharp, rough, a rough place; Gaelic^ Oar^ 
rugged, mountainous. 

GABBY. Local A town in Scotland. 

GABTB: (Welsh.) IiocaL A hill or promontoiy; Gar% 
Gaelic, ahead. 

GASKELL (Gaelic.) From Qaisgeilj valorous. 

GASTON. Local From Gastein, a town in Bavaria. Also a 
brave or valorous man, ^"om Qois, Gaelic, brareiy, ralor, 
and<2fi*n^ a man. 

GATES. Local 6^ in Scotland, means a road or way. 
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GAVET. Local A town in Savoy or Bauphinyi an old 
province of Jfraace. 

GATER. A gray-honnd; a swift dog. 

GAYLOR. That is, G^c//er— loud-vuiced. 

GEAR and GEER. Oear aignifies all sorto of wearing appatd 
and equipments for horses and men, fiom the Saxon gear' 
Hon, to make ready; and th»' name was probably given to 
one who took charge of and superintended the gecsr, John 
0/ihe OeaTfJohn QQw, wad tAleagih John Gtar, 

GEDDES or GJJ^:TTY. Locd. Gaeta, a to^Ti of Italy, and 
signifies a stronghold. Gaelic, Caetiyh ; Welsh, Caeiy, from 
Coc, Kurroundcd, (U-fonded, shut up, and tigh or iy^ a house. 
Geddes, the sou of Gideon, 

GEOFFREY. (Belgio.) Vtom gau^ jojfol, and frod, pesoe— 
joyful peace^ 

GEORGE. (G^ek.) A husbandman, a &rmer, fiom Teupyb^, 

GERARD. (Tcut.) From Oar, all, and ard, nature j apt^ 
docile ; one ready to do or learn, amiable. 

GERMAIN. (Ger.) A name given to a native of Gennanj. 
German is derived from Werr-man, i war-men, a nsme 
assumed by the Tungri, in order to strike terror into thdr 
Gaelic opponents. The Romans^ for want of a W, for Werr^ 
man wrote Gerrman, Vonhammer derives the word ftom 
the land of Mermanj now Choraain. 

GERRY. A oorruption of Gerard (which see). Qmrdeach^ 
the d olent) from Oairde, Gaelic, festive, joyfuL 

GEEVAS. (Ger.) Steadfast^ honorable. 

GETMAN. (Ger.) The same as jCSsBuMm, from htHtf a 
and monfi^-a chain-man, one who used or cairied a cham, 
a surveyor; amaker of chains, 

GLI3BUN. (Welsh.) Gnihun, n fly. Gtbean, in Gaelic, signi- 
fiea a huuch-ba k ; Q^b-ing^ the sou of Gilbert 
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QIBB& a niokiuune for Gilbert 

GIBSON. The son of Gib or Gilbert 

GIDDINGa The son of Gid or Gideon. 

QWFOSD or GIFFABD. (Sax.) Liberal ^spomtiaa; ihB 
giver. The name is also local, a town on the water of Gtf> 
ford, Haddington Ck>., SeoUand, from Otf^ QMo, • booik^ a 
bend, and ford, 

GIHON. Local Oien or Giherij a town of France, in the 
province of Orleans. 

GILBERT. (Ger.) Bright pledge, from Gish, a pledge; or 
gold-like, bright) fiom the Saxon Qede, yellow. 

GILCHBIST. (Gaefie.) From (fSb, » seran^ and Cfhrioted, 
CShrist— the aerTant of GfariBt 

GILKINSON. The son of GilJciyi, GUMn is the child of QH 
or Gilbert, kin meaning child or ofi&pring. 

GILL. Local A valley or woody glen; a narrow deU with a 
brook nmning throagh it; a amaB stream. 

GILLAK. Local A town in ScoUand. 

GILLESl'lE. The Gaelic for Archibald, from Ome, a youth 
or servant, and speach, a word expreasdve of quickness and 
sharpneas in battle; tpuaic^ GaeUc^ to break the head, to 
knock. 

GILLETT. IVom GvOiotf Hie Freneh diminntive tat WiBiam. 
The fionily may have oome with William llie Gonqperor 
into England, from CHSdi^ a town in Fiedmaol^ Vrano& 
GiOiBtt/B, the Bon of QUu. 

GILLIES. (Garlic.) 6' i5-/o5a, the servant of Jesus, 

GILLPAT&ICK. (OaeUc.) £!rom ^ a aervant, and PafaidL 
— the aenrant of Patrick. 

GILLT. (Cor. Br.) The wood or grove of hazel; Gbehc^ 
Com, 
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GUiIiMAN. The Gilluums are said to hare come firom Hie 
province of Maine^ in Visaoo, into England with WiUiam 
the Oonqueior, and to have settled in Essea^ TgngUwH 
Whether a Qaiidmicm^ a Oadf or Brookmanf from giUf a 
brooky the same as M in Datdi, is uncertain. 

GILMOLll, GiUemore, Gaelic, the hencliman or follower of 
the chief, one who carried tin' cbicra broadsword, Irom yiliCj 
a servant, and mor^ l^rge, great. ' 

CHLROY. GHe-roiinh, a running footman attendant on a 
Highland chieftain; from j^i2^ a servant, and roimh^ before, 
in respect of situation or place; or QiB»^h^ the servant of 
the king. 

GUSOK. The son of Gil or Gilbert 

GiKJJWOOD. Local. The green wood, from the Welsh 
gwyrdd ; or the inclosed wood, from the Danish gierde^ a 
hedge ; girds, shoots of trees. 

GIRVAN. Local. From the river and town of Girvan in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland. In the Welsh, Gearafon or Gwyrddafon^ 
implie3 the river flowing through the green flourishing plaoe^ 
from a/oil or avon, a river, and Q-wyrddj green, flourishing. 

GIVENa (Welsh.) A smith, the same as 6'<^; Gaelic^ ^od- 

GLANYILLE. Local A house or castle on the shore of a 
liver or the sea; Welsh, gkm^ a shore, bank of a liver; M 
French or Gaelic^ the same; as Cfkmdm»^ in IVanoe, on the 
banks (^tiie Var. 0km or glm sigmfies also a narrow val- 
ley or delL 

GLASGOW. (Gaelic and Got. Br.) LocaL ¥rom the city 
of Glasgow, Scotland. The green, fruitfiil place, from glasj 
green, and geu or gew^ a choice field," the stay or sup- 
port of the estate. 

GLASS. (Gaelic.) Gray, pale, wan ; gJas, Welsh, green. 

GLENrrWORTH. Local From G^, a valley, and worth, 
a habitation, dwelling, or £irm. 
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GLISTON. Local. Olaston, the green hill; QUttonf the Bhinp 
ing hill, the mineral or mka hilL 

GLOUOESTEB. Local ¥r<m the dly of Glonoester, Eng^ 
land, the ancient Olew»^ from the Welah Qlo, coal, coal- 
minefl^ and cattnmj Latin, a Bonum tort or camp ; Saxon, 
eeoffflr, a city,— the dty of coal 

GLYN. (Br.) The \voo<ly vale. 

QOADBT. Local This name is derived from the Danish 
word QodCf that ia^ good, &ir, rich, fine, and iy, the Danish 
for a town — ^meaning the fair or handsome town. If the 
word is of Bt iti li origin, it signifies the iown hy the tpood, 
from Ooed, in the Gor. Br., a wood. 

OODABB. (Go I.) GkMl-Uke diflpoflition. The name maybe 
local, from Goddard, a mountain in Switzerland. 

GODENOT or GODENO'. (¥r.) Jack in the box;' a pup- 
pet, a little ugly man. The name may be local, and come 
from nvdenaw^ a town on the Lower Khine, Germany. 

GODFKEY. (Gcr.) God's peace, godlike peace, from CM 
mdjrid orfredey peace^ or from Oau^/rdd, joyM peace. 

OODOLPHIN. (Gor. Br.) A litde yalley of springs; from 
Ooddf a little Talley, and phm <xphmo8, springa. 

GOBWIN. Same as Goodwin or Gooden, derired from Ood 
^ or good, Sax., and win^ conqueror, that a conqueror in 
God, converted or victorious in God, 

"Jjo. one of those battles fought between Edmund the Anglo- 
Saxon, and Canute the Dane, the Danish army being routed 
and forced to fly, one of their principal captains named Ulf 
lost his way in the woods. After wandering all night, he 
met at daybreak a young peasant driving a herd of oxen 
whom he saluted, and a.-ked hi^ /lume. ' I am Godwin, the 
son of Ullhuih,' i^.iid the young peasant, ' and thou art a 
Dane.* Tims, obUged to confess who he was, Ulf begged 
the young Saxon to show him the way to the Severn, 
where the Danish ships were at anchor. * It is foolish in a 
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Dane/ rcjjlicd the peasant, ' to expect such a service from a 
Saxon; and besides, the way is long, ami the (ouiitry peo- 
ple are all in arms.' The Danish chief drew oil" a gold ring 
from his linger, and gave it to the sliopherd as an induce- 
ment to be liis guide. The young Saxon looked at it lor an 
instant with great earnestness, and returned it, saying, *I 
will take nothing fi om thee, but I will try to conduct thee.' 
Leading liim to his lather's cottage, ht; concealed him there 
during the day ; wlien night eaint' on, they made prepara- 
tions to depart together. As they were going, the old peas- 
ant said to Ulf) 'This is my only son, Godwin, who risks his 
life for thee. He cannot return among his countrymen 
again; take him, therefore, and present him to thy King, 
Canute, that he may enter into his servire.' The Dane 
promised, and kept his word. The young Saxr n peasant 
was well received in tlu; Danish camp, and rising Irom step 
to step by the force of his talents, he afterward becaiua 
known over all England aa the great J!ktrl Godvm." 

GOFF. (Welsh.) Cfofi a Bimth. 

GOLBURN. (Cor. ]3r.) Local. The holy well 

GOLDSMITH. A naine of trade; formerly in England, a 
banker. 

GOLLT or GOUtAH. LooaL (Oor. Br.) The bottom, or 
low place. 

GOOD ALL. Good-hdHf a fine hall or mansion; or good-ale, 

GOGDENOITGH. The same aa Chdmoi or Qodmtf (whioh 
see). 

GK)ODHUlfi. Compounded of good and Hugh. Good-Hugh. 

GOODRICH. (Saxon.) Goderi6k, from God, God or good, 
and riCf rich; rich in God, or in goodness. 

GOODTEAB, QOODSnt^ QOODSIBE. It Is not diflBouh to 
derive theseu 

OOOKIN. (Qadia) Thorn Qvgcm^ a bud, flower, a dau^. 
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GORDON. Onrtduine, Gaelic, a fierce man ; Qwrddyn^ 
Welsh, a strong man ; Cawrdyn, Welsh, a hero, a giant. 

Some liave derived the Gordons from Gordinia, in Thessaly; 
otliers say they are descendants of the Gorduni mentioned 
by Csesar in bia Commentaries. The name appears to be 
local, and may be derived from a town in France of that 
name, in tlio Department of Lot It signifies in Gaelic the 
romid hill, or the hill that Bunoondfl^ from ChniTf itnmd, 
and ^ttfi^ a hill or fort 

€K)RING. Local A battb field, a bloody plac^ firom gon, 
bloody, and ing. A place in Sussex, TSng^and; an angle, a 
comer. 

GOKM AN. A native of Germany, the same as Gbrmain (which 

see). 

GK)BTEX. XiocaL (Gaelic.) From Oairiean, a garden, a 
small piece of arable land enclosed. Chrian, signifies a hun- 
gry, stingy, pennrious fellow. 

GOSPATRICK. Corrupted from the Latin " Comes PcOri- 
ciw" Count Patrick," a title given to the Earl of March, 

of Scotland. » 

GOSS. (Saxon.) A goose, ft-om Oos, a goose. 

QOUDY. Local. From OaudOf a town in the Netherlandish 
in South Holland. 

QOUPIL. (Ft.) An obsolete French word fbr fooB, 

QOWorOOWAN. (Gadia) A smith. The Gowan or 
smith of a Hig^iland dan was held in high estimation. 
skill in the mano&ctare of militsxy wespons was usually 
united with great dexterity in using them, and with the 
strength of body which his profession required. 

The Qowan usually ranked as third officer in the chiefs house- 
hold. 

GK)WER. Local. (W'elsli.) Ghm/r, a place in Glamoruau- 
ahire, a place inclosed round, euL-ircled. This peuinsala m 
moatly surrounded hy the sea and rivers. 
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GBAGEL QngmaOy Ze CfroB ["die &t or laige^ a name gtm 

to Baymond, one of the adherentB of StronglMyw, who was 

the ancestor of the &imly in Ireland. 

gRAHAM, GILEME, GKIMES. Froni the Anglo Saxon 
Qrim^ Dutcli^ G^tnm, Germ.. Cirimrri^ Welsii, greia^ Giielic, 
gruaim, surly, sullen, dark, having a fierce and atern look^ 
courageous 

GBiU^GEB. (jElaxoD.) One -wbo sqwrinteiided a large tan 
or Grange. 

GEAIsT. On this name Playfair remarks that it may be de- 
rived from the Saxon, Irish, or French. 

"In the Saxon, Grant signifies crooked or bowed. Thus Cam- 
bridge, tlu- lown and University in England so called, signi- 
fies a crooked bridge, or ratiier a bridge upon Gam BiTer, 
or the crooked and mnding river. 
* The Saxons called this town Grant Bridge, Cam in the Brit- 
L^h, and Grant in the Saxon, being of the same signification, 
C7X>oked. 

•'So Moiis Gramphitis, the Grampian Hill, was called l»y the 
Saxons Granz Ben,^ or tlie crooked Isill, Itut we can not see 
how from tliis Saxon word tlie .=;umame should be borrowed. 

"In the old Irisli, Gravdhn signifies ugly, ill-Iavored. Granda 
signifies dark or swarthy. Gmnf and Cinr ^itrnify much 
the same thing, or are synonymous words, ami there being 
a tribe of the Grants called Clan Ghiaran, it is tiie ?a:ne as 
Clan Grant Thus the surname might have been taken 
fix)m a progenitor that was Chiar or Grant, that is to say, a 
swarthy or gray-headed man, and, tliough, in time, Grant 
became the common and prevaihng surname, yet some al- 
ways retained the other name, Chiaran, and are called Clan 
Chiaran. In the French Grand signifies great, brave, val- 
oroua, and from thence many are inclined to tliink that 
the surname Grant is taken from Grand, wliich iu the 
Irish is sounded short, and thereby the letter at the 
end of tiie wotd Ib changed mto i, and thiiB Grand into 

1 
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Grant, TbB wrnnam, it 8eem% was Haas nodflntood in 
En^biiid aboQt five huiidred yeaxB ago, for Richard Qrant 
was made AidibiBhop of Ganterbuiy in the year 1229, and 
IB, in Mr. Anderson's Genealogical TaUes^ as well as by 
others, expresdy called Jtidiard Grant Bat ilie fin^ish 
faistoriatis of that time, writing in Latin, call him Bkkardnu 
Magnm, iHiich plainly diows that they took Orani to be 
the same with the Rench Qrand^ and the Latin Ma^mu^ 
To whieii let ns add, that in the old writs, the article <fta 
is put before the somame QrantP 

GEANVILLE. Local (Fr.) A town in Fiance on the Eng- 
lish channel, (7ran<2e-v»2fe — ^the great town or city. Dt 
Qrandviik, 

QBA8SE. LocsL Rxm G^rom^ a town in Piedmont, France. 
De Cham, 

GRAY. Local. A town in Bui^ncmdy, France, on the banks 
of tlie Saone. RoUo, Chamberlain to Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, received from him the castle and honor of Croy, in 
Picardy, whence his family assumed the name of De Croy^ 
afterward chansfed into De Gray. 

GB££LY. Local. Probably the ^ann' as OreVey or De Grd- 
ley, from Gr&My^ in France. Leland, in his Roll of Battel 
Abbey, includes this name with those who came into Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror. Qrdt^ French, slender, 
slim, ddio at ft 

aBEENOITGH and GBEENCV. Local The green hilL 

GREER, A corruption of Grfjor. Gilbert McGregor, second 
son of ^falconi, Laird of McGregor, who settled at Nithes- 
dale, Dumlrioa Co., S(;otland, in 1374, h-'ft issue, who as- 
sumed the short appellation of Qreer, Welsh, Oreiur, a 
henlflman. 

GBBQOS. (Gaelia) IVom Qreigh a herd (Latin OreK), and 
/xw a man, a hodsman. In the Cornish British (Ti^^ or 
G^r^0w Bignifiea a paitndga 
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QBBQOBT. Ifram the Greek Tfi4j^, wmtchfii. U maj 
be derived from Ortgor^ as some of the Clan ITGkegor 
changed their name to Cfregory, when the dan was pro* 
scribed and outlawed. 

GREIG. O^elsh.) From Cryg, hoarse. 

GREY. See Gray. 

GHEW. (Br. and Welsh.) A crane. 

0BIEB. A ooutnctioa of Giegor, tiw same aa Grm (wlucb 
see). 

GHEEBSON. The aon of Greer or Gregor; the aame aa 
McGkegor. 

GRIFFIN. A name given to a noted man, whose qualities or 
dLsposition, in some respects, resembled this fabulous crea- 
ture. Oriffwn^ in Welsh, is applied to a man having a 
crooked nose, like a hawk's bill. O-rufyn, in the Cornish 
British, signifies "togwe** It may be the same as Oriffiih. 

GRIFFITH. (Welsh and Cor. Br.) One who has strong 

faith, from Cnjf, Welsh, strong, and j^cZ, faith. 

GKIMSBY. Looal. A borough iu Lincolnshire, England, on 
the Humber, so named from the appearance of the place or 
the cliaracter of tlie people. Grim, Saxon, fierce, rough, 
ugly, and 5y, a town-K>r the village or town of Qrinm^ the 
owner or founder. 

GfilNELL. (Fr.) Local From (y r w w ^ a town in JPranoe. 

GBISSELL €frttiH in the Oor. Br., signifiea sharp, keen; 
QrUt or ChrffBf in the Dutch, ia graj; grimly gray-habed. 
Oriole ia the old ikmifiar abbreviation of the name GrmUa, 

GB0E8BECE. (Dutch.) Local Derived 6om tiw town of 
Groesbeok in Holland, so called from Gfrootj great^ and heek, 
a brook. 

GROUT or GROAT. (Dutch.) Local. Large, great, the 
great man. Groot is also a name of a town in Holland, 
whence the surname may be derived — the great town, 
J)e Qrooi, 
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GBOSOUP. (Ger.) From (gnm^ big, and Jfaog^ head— Utp- 
head. 

GROSVENOR. A gront hunter or the grand huntsmau, from 
the French Gros venetir. The ancestor of the family as- 
sumed the name trom holding the office of grand huntsman 
to tlie Dakea of Xormandy. 

GROVER, Qroov&r^ Qrav&Tj one who carves or engraves. 

GUSLPH. A wolf; ttieaarnaine of the preeeatBojal Family 
of Eoj^d. We haye the following amuang tradition of 
the origin of the royal hoose of Gfvdph : 

'*lt is told in the chromdes that as &r bade as the dayB of 
Charlemagne, one Count Isenbrand, who resided near the 
Lake of Constance^ met an old woman who had given buih 
to three children at once, a drcmnstanoe which appeared to 
him 80 portentous and unnatq ral that he assaOed her with a 
torrent of abuse. Stung to fiuy by his insults, she cursed 
the Ooont^ and wished that his wife, then enciente, mi^t 
bring at a birth as many children as there are months in 
the year. The imprecation was fulfilled, and the countess 
became the mother of a dossen babes at once. Dreading the 
▼engeanoe of her severe lord, she bade her maid go drown 
eleven of the twelva But whom should the girl meet while 
on this honible errand but the Ooont himself who, suspect- 
ing that an was not rights demanded to know the contenta 
of the basket *Weff!m,* was the intrepid reply a, the 
dd Qerman term fi>r puppies or young wolves). Disaatia- 
fled with this explanation, the Cknmt lifted up the doth, and 
finnidunder it deven bonny in&nis nestled together. Their 
unblemisbed finms reconciled the sompulous knigh^ and he 
resdved to reoogniBe them as his lawftd progeogr. Thenoe- 
forward, their children and their descendants went by the 
name of Ghtdph or We^" 

0tJEY. Welsh, Ovfiw, good, ezodlfiiit 

GUIAR. (Spanish.) A (niide. 

GUXOT. Thesonof Guy; aguida. 
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GUISCHARD or GUISCARD. (Nor.) A wily or crafty man, 

a shifter. 

GUl^TER. Supposed to be the same as Ingul^phuB^ from ii» 
and gol^ Belgic, to swallow down, to devour. The 
name may be local, and given to a nalm of Qaonl or 
Ghent 

GUNNorGOON. (Br.) LoeaL From ^ufs a plain, a down 
or common; Welsh, jrtWMfk 

"A peison wliose name was €htm wns^iaaaeA to a fiiend Huit 
bis attorney, in his InU, had not let Mm ojf eeif%. 'Thaifs 
no wonder,' said his fiiend, 'a* Ae charged you loo highP 
Bat tiiis is not so good as an entry in the ca8tom4ioase 
books of Edixkburgh, where it appears that '^i/ meaning 
Alexandeiv~'X Qmm isot Htdawrged for making a fabo 
reporiP "—LowsB. 

Lower also teDs us of a German named tfsuenMn (fire-stone— 
the German ftxt ffint) who settled in the West when the 
Frendh population provailed in that qnartor. His naxne^ 
was obanged into Frenoh Pierre d ISuU^ but in 
the oomae of time, the Anglo-American laoe became Hie 
praralent one^ and Pierre d was agsin changed into 
Peter Gwk 

GUNNING. Belonging to Gtmn, the son of Gunn. 

GTJNBALUS. OonealeZf the son of Goncale, the supposed 
fimnder of Castile. Oonmleef Spanish; Ooneahee (Port)^ 
consolation, in safety, in salvation. 

GUKDIN. (Welsh.) A strong man, from gn-rdd, stron<,^, and 
dyHj a man ; also, gwyrdd-din, the green lull or inclosure. 

GURNET. Local From the town of Ooumay, in Nor- 
mandy. 

GUBfi. CfuTf in Welsh, signifies a man or husband. 
GUTHRIE. Warlike, poweifol in war, fircm gtdhf Saxon, war, 

Outkmor, Gaelic, lond-Toioed. Guthne, a town m Scotland. 

Cfukio, Oobrio, OMbiM^ xidi in goodness^ ikh in God. 
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GUY. A tenngtyeai&Gaid to llw mistletoe^ or 

a guide, a leader or director, from €hda,' Sp. and Port 

aWYNNB, GUINEE, aad WINNE. (Welsh.) From Ghoyn, 
white. 

0Y. Local A town of Franoa {^toguida 

HACKER. (Dutch.) A chopper, a cleaver, hewer; figura- 
tively, a brave soldier. Danish, Ilakker^ to cut in pieces, to 
chop, to hoe. Hekker, a hedge^ from hekke, a hedg^ a pro> 
tectLon, place of security. 

HADLBT. Local A town of Soflfolk^ and also of Bbhz^ 
Bngland, from houdt^ a wood, and Zsy, a place or field. 

FAF F (Q^.) A sea, })ay, or guli'; in Cor. Br., ZTo/) summer. 
Ho/, Grer., a court ; i/ojf, Welsh, dear, beloved. 

HACtADOEN. (Dutch.) Local HawtLorn. 

HAGAB. Eagavj Hebrew, a stranger ; one fearing. El/gar^ 
in the Welsh, is amiable^ pleasing. Eegar, Cor. Br., lovelj; 
a]so^ a bondman, a Blava ^AigJur, Qaelic^ gjadntwi^ joj, 

HAINEAIJ. Local From Bammu, a cily of Heese OaaMil, 
Gennanj. 

HAINES or HAYKES. Oamden derives the name from Ai»- 
ulphj and that firom Ana, alone, and tt^pft, Sax., help, that is 
one wlio needs not the assifltanoe of othem Mmey a river 
in Belgium. BoAmj Fr., signifies malidona^ M of hatred. 
JOsriitf Geniiau, a wood, fi)re8^ ttac^et, grove. 

HAINSWORTH and HAYNSWORTH. (Anglo-Saxon.) 
Local The farm, or place in the forest or grove, from haine, 
German and Saxon, a wood, and worth, a place inclosed, 
cultivated. British and Welsh, the est-ite on the river. 

HALDEN. Local. A contraction of Haledon, a place in 
Northumberland, England, from the Saxon hdlig, holy, and 
d/unhf a billj a place where Oswald got the victory of. Oad- 
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-vvallader, the Briton, and from this circumstance was called 

the Holy Ilillj and also the Heavenly Field. 

HALE, HAYLE, or HAL. (Welsh.) A moor j also^ EayU^ a 

salt-water river. 

TTAT.TCPl Local From a village in Q-loucestershire, and also ft 
town in Norfolk, England. In Gor. Br., it signifies low, 
level lands washed by a river or the sea; a moor. Flayfair 
says^ The word Hales is a compound one^ being formed <if 
the Saxon Eak or HeCde^ strong, heaU^, and 2qf, etc. 
Others derive it from HaUgy Saxon, holy. 

HALIFAX. (Sax.) Local From the city of Hali&x,mYozk-> 
shire, En^and, so oaEed from HaUg^ holy, and fa/OB^ haiF— 
holy hair; from the sacred hair of a certain virgin whom a 
derk beheaded because die would not comply wil2i his de- 
sirea She was afterward canonized. From this drcom- 
Btanoe, the village was also called Barton^ from Eatr^ Sax., 
hair, 9xA fon^ a town. 

HALmsTT*. The name of Halkett^ in the writs of the family, 
is prmsbcnously written *^de Hcmhhead^* and ^^de HaJOuM*^ 
It is territoiial or local, and was assumed by tiie proprietor 
of the lands and barony of Hawkshead, in Benfrewshire, as 
soon as smnames became hereditary in Scotland. 

HALLAM. From HaU^ Welsh, salt, and ham^ a house or vil- 
lage, from its manufacturo in that place, or being situated 
near the salt water. It may be derived from Hal or Hayh, 
a moor, and ham, — the house on the moor, Halham^ the 
hoiLse on tlie hill, from Hcd, Cornish British, a hilL 

HALLEB. (G^r.) From Hollar^ a man bekmging to a salt- 
work. 

HALLETT. Little Hal, or Henry, the diminntive tenninatioB 
dt being added, as Willett^ EUetL 

EALUDAY. "HolyHSay."* It is said this name had its on* 
gin in the ShgaOf or war-cry of a GaeHc dan residing in 
Annandale, who made frequent raidB on the En^^fish border. 
On these ocoasions they employed the wazHSxy of " A ho^ 

♦ 
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day/* every day, in their estimatioii, bemg holy, that im 
spent in ravaging the enemy's oountry. 

HALLO W ELL. Holy weU. 

HALPEN. (Welsh.) The head of the moOT or Salt river. 
Ckielic, A^m^ the highest land, peak of a moimtsin, from 
AJptOidhm, 

HALSR Local (I>atDh.) ffab, the neck, a nairow tract of 

land, projecting from the main body. 

HALSEY. Local. From Hah, und ey or ig, Saxon, an island, 
water, the sea; the neck on the water, or running into the 
sea. Tlie island nock. 

HALSTEAD. Local. A town in Essex, England, from IlalSj 
as </i\cn above, and sted^ a plaet\ Hoisted, a town m North 
Jutland, that is, the low jjlace ; Ilol, Dutch, hoUoWftdid stead, 
a place : a house or town in a hollow place. 

HAM. Local. A house, borough, or village, the terminaddi 
of many names of pkMSQS in England; Qennaiii Aawi^ahome; 
France. 

HAMILTON. Originally Ji!im5MMi^fh)m the manor of 
bleton, in Burkinghamshire. William, third son of Boberi^ 
third Earl of Leicester, took t^t somame fixnn Ihe place of 
his birth, as abore. He was the founder of the &mily of 
that name in Scotland, whither he went about the year 
1216. Xhe name is derived from Mmdl, a mansion, the 
seat of a fteeholder, and dtm^ an enclosure, a fortified plaoe^ 
a town. 

HAMLIN. LooaL A corrq>tion of MmoMfie, which was 
taken &am JSGmufeR, a town on the riw Weser, Germany. 
Hamelin, a town in Scotland, so called from J9am, a house 
or village, and Im, a waterfall, a small lake or pond. 

HAMMEL. (Armoric.) A house, a close, a place of rest^ a 
Ijome. Hande^ a river in Brunswick, Germany. 

HAMMOND. Ham-mount^ the town or house on the elev%> 
tion. It may oome from Mamsnk. 
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HAMON. (Hcb.) FaidifuL 

HAMPTON. Local The town on tiie hill; a village in Mid- 
dlesex, England. 

HANNA. LooaL 'FromMmtm, a strong chy in Hesse Ouse^ 
Oeimanj. MmOf Saxon, a cock; figuratively, a leader, a 

HANDEL. (Danish.) Trade, commerce; to trade, traffic; 
handel, Dutcli, traffic, commerce, mechanic art, profesaioD, 
business, or employment 

HANDSEL. (Danish.) To deliver into the hand. An earnest 
money for the first sale. A New Year's gift 

HAKFOBD. Local (Welsb.) Wrm. Aan^ old, and fir^ a 
■way; "tJbeold waj." 

HANHAM. (W elsh.) Ben, dd, and Saxon, Aom^ a town; 

that is, the old town. 

HANKS. A nurse -name, or an abbreviation of John, the "a" 
being added for ''son;" so <*Sims," and '< QibbSy" eta 

HANLETT. LoeaL From the town of Hanley, in Shiopahire. 

The old place or field, firom Mm or Eon, old, and 2ey, a 

place, a common* 

HANSEL. Local (Saxon.) A free market or hall, from /i'7'/7we 
or harndf a society, hatuOf GK>thic^ a multitude, andse^ a haU. 

HANSON. The son of .flSms or John, same as Johnsoo. 
Bailey derives it from Mm, the dlmmutive of RandaB, the 
son of Randall. 

HANWAY. A native of EainaiiU, which country was called 
Uanway, in the time of Henry VIIL | 

.HARCOUKT. Local From the lordship of Harcourt, ^ 

Normandy, .fibr, firom Saxon JSere^ an amy, and eoiirl j 

HAKDINQ. Local Bar, from Aere^ an anny, acd inff, % 
meadow or common. The place where an army was 
encamped. 
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HARDY. (Ft.) Bold, free, noble. 

HAKGILL. Local HartgiI],aaiiianrivermEiie^|l «The 
deer-brook." 

HARGRAVE. Saxon. The pro%'i(ler or commissary of an 
army, from Mere or J2ar, an army, and grave^ a steward or 
disposer. 

HABLET, HABUStas; and HABLOW. Local From a 
town in Baeez, Bng^and; the place of the amj. From 
Biertf Saxon, an anny, and ley, a plaoe^ a field. 

HARMAN, says Yerstegan, " should rightly be Ueartman, to 
wit, a man of heart and courage." Probably the same as 
Herman^ li oia Here^ an array, and Tiian^ a soldier. 

HAROLD. In old Anglo Saxon, signifies " The lo?e of the 
anny." From Mair^ an anny, and hoUL^ love. 

HABRINQTON. Local From the parish of Harrington, in 
Oumberiand, corrupted from Haverington, so called from 

Eaver, Dutch, Baher^ Teut, oatB, tn^, a field, and Um, The 
town in or smroonded by oat fieldfli 

HARRIS, HARRISON, and PTKRRTEa The son of Heniy. 

HABROWEB. The sabduer; from the French hainier^ to 
hairass; — and this^ peihapfl^ from the Anglo Saxon, hergian, 
to conqaer or Buibdne;— one who harrows the gromid. 

HARTFIELD. LocaL The deer field. 

HARTGILL. Same aa Hargili (which see). 

HABTSHOBN. The bom of the hart or male deer; aa em- 
blem or sign over a shop or inn, whence the name^ *^WOSLiU 
ihAHofrtOwm," 

HARTWELL. Local. From a village in BiKjkinghum, Eng- 
land, noted for being some years the residence of Louia 
XVTIL The well or spring frequented by deer. 

HAEV£Y. (Sax.) From Aai^ an annj, and toie^ a £brk 
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HASBROUOK. Local Derived fixim llie t(rvm of JSwedrtme^ 

in the proviooe of Artcna, Vimoe, 

HASCALL or HASKELL. (Welsh.). From ha.?g, a place of 
rushes, or sedgy place, and hall or hayle, a moor. " The 
fledgy place." Asgall^ in the Gaelic, signifies a sheltered 
place, a retreat, and with the addiUon of the aspirate " H/' 
might make the name. 

HASWELL (Dutch or Qenn.) jB^MMZtfti, from .SZin^ a riw 
in Wecrfphaha, and vM, a field, corrupted into imR; or 
from WaXd^ Qennan, a wood or forest^— the forest on the 
Hase. The name may alao signify the mUiy place, or the 
WUA or field of Aorev, from BaaSy Dotdi, a hare. 

HASTINGS. Local. Derived from the borough of Hastings^ 
in Sussex, England, which is memorable for the landing of 
WOliam the (Conqueror, and defeat and death of Harold U., 

in 1066. 

Camden derives this name from one Hastings, a Dane, a great 
robber, who either seized, or built, or fortified it. Somnerus 
derives it from the Saxon haeste, heat, because of the bub- 
bling or boiling of the sea in tliat place ; but as haMe a|)plie3 
rather to voluntary beings, as men and other animals, the 
name more correctly signifies one who hurries, presaea^ 
drives; vehemency, quickness of motion. 

HATCH. Local A kind of door or floodgate. These ancient 
stops or hatchet ooluisted of iondry great etakoa and pilee 
erected by fishermen in the river Thames or oUier streamy 
for their better oonv^iienoe of aeooring fish. Also, a term 
for gates leading to deer^Nurks or forests. 

HATHAWAY. Local Derived from Fort Haetkivy, in 
Wales. 

HATFIELD. Local Prom a town in Hertforddiire iho in 
Essex and Yorkshire, England. Bailey says it is from Uat, 
hot, Sax., and^ieW — ^from the hot sandy soil Hou^fidd^ the 
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field in the wood, from hout, Dutch, a wood, Pediaps 
same as HeafhfiehL 

HATHOEN. Local A dwelling near liawthorns. 

HA.TTON. Local A town in WarwiclcBhiiey England. The 
town on the height; Aem^'Fr,, high. Mnugf^orif the town 
m the meadow or vale. ff<nidi4onf Dutch, the town in the 
wood. Shortly after the Oonques^ Hugh Ifoni&rt's second 
son, Bichard, being Lord of Hatton in Warwickahiie, took 
the name of Satton. 

HAUG-H. LocaL A little meadow lying in a TaUey. 

HAVEMEYER. (Danish and DutcL) A garden-master. 

HAVENS. From Haven, a harbor. 

HA"VTERILL. LocaL Derived from tlie town of Haverill, in 
Suffolk, England, so named from the Dutch Maiver; Teut^, 

Haher, oats, and hUL 

HAW and HAWES. (Sax.) JSu^, a small inclosure near a 
house, a hangh, a dose. The name of a town in Eu^^d. 

HAWLEY. From Haw, a hedge, Saxon, Aac<7, a small piece 
of ground near a house, a close, a place where hawthorns 
grow, and ?ey, a field or meadow. 

HAY. A hcd<^c, an inclosure, to inclose, fence in, a protection, 
6 place of safety. In Dutch, Haag ; Sax., Ilege ; Gen, 
''^jT?ck; Danish, Uehl-c; Swedish, Uagn; Fr,fM(m; Welsh, 
Cae; Graelic, Ca; Cor. Br., Hay. 

* In the reign of Kenneth III. (says Douglass), about 980, the 
Danes having invaded Scotland, were encountered by that 
king, near Lonciirty, hi Perthshire. The Scots at lirst gave 
way, and fled tlu'ough a narrow pa^s, where they were 
stopped by a countryman of gn at strength and courage, and 
his two sons, with no other weapons than the yokes of their 
plows. Upbraiding the fugitives for their cowardice, he 
succeeded in rallying them ; the battle was renewed, and 
the Danes totally discomfitotl. It is said, tliat aftej- the 
victoiy was obtained, the old man, lying on the ground 
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wounded and fttigiied, cried 'Bay, Hay,' which word be- 
came the simaiiie of hie posterily. The king, as a zewaxd 
for thftt sigiial service, gave him as much land in the Oarae 
of Gowrie as a fiilcon shotild fly over before it settled; and 
a ftloon being acooidingly let off, fiew over an extent of 
ground six mQes in lengUi, afterward called Errol, and 
« lighted on a stone stiU called J^bfeonstona or JSbtiMone.*' 

HAYCOCK. A name probably given to a foundling exposed 

in a hayiicld. 

HAYDEN and HA YD YN. Local. Heyden, a town of Den- 
mark; a place built, made, inclosed, or cultivated, from 
daane^ Danish, to form, to fashion, to make, cultivate. 

HAYJ?0£D. Hay^ an indoeore^ and ford, a way— 4he road or 
way indosed, or the way through the iodosoze or park 

HAYHAN. (Sax.) A hig^ man, or may be the same as 
Hayward (which see). 

HATIiTBorHATNESw (SeeHaine.) 

HAYNER. (Gkr.) IVom Hech or Hohe, high, and narr, a 
fool, a jester, a merry fellow, king's fooL Perhaps, like George 
Buchanan, who was so called, a wise and learned man. 

• HAYNSWORTH. (See Hainsworth.) 

HAYWARD. Anciently in England tlie keeper of the com- 
mon herd or cattle of a town, from the Saxon MdQy hay, and 

xvard^ a keeper. 

HAZARD. (Br.) From ard, nature^ and haa^ high:— of hig^ 
disposition, proud, independent 

HAZELBIGG; LocaL The hazd-ridgeu 

HAZELWOOD. Local A wood where haael-nuts grow. 

HAZEN or HASEN. (Dan.) A hare. 

HEAD. Anciently written Hcde or Hide. Probably from the 
place written Ilecle or Hide in Doomsday Book, now Hithe, 
in Kent, England, where the earhest traces of the Head 
family are found. From the Anglo-Sazon Eiihif a harbor, 
a shelter for boats. 
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HEATON. (Saxon.) Local The Mgi town or MD, from 

JBea, high, and ton, 

HEBER, (Ilcb.) Derived either from Hcher, one of the an- 
cestors of Abraham, or from tlie Hebrew word e6er, whicb, 
signilies irom the other aide/' that is, foreiguera. 

HSOKSR Pan.) lattar, a hedger, from KMb^ a liedge^ a 
proteotioD. 

HEDD. (Welsh.) Peace ; haidd, barley. 

HEDGES. Local A fence of thorn-bushes; a thicket of 
ahrubs; anindosure of shrabe or sooall trees. 

HEDON. Local SVom a town in England of the same name 
— the high town. 

HELLTER or HILLIER. In the dialect of Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, signifies a tiiatcher or tiler. 

HELLING-. Local Bellan, m the Welsh, signifies the ehns— 
tlie place of elma MsSingf in the Dutch, means a slope or 
dedivitj. 

HELMEB or ELMER. Coatncted from Ethelmer, nohb^ re* 
nowned. Bobner^ the low, shallow pond or ]ak% from 
Sax., low, and mer, a pond. .fiiiZafiMr, Oor. Br^ the lake in 
the moor, or the salt water. 

HENDERSON. The son of Hendrik or Heniy. 

HENLEY. Local From a markeMown in Oxfordshire^ also 
a town in Warwickshire, England. IVomJSSni^ old, and Ziy, 
a fidd or oommon. 

HENRY. Veretccan derives this name from Eiiirick\ ever 
rich; others IVuiu Ilerrkk, rich lord or master; Camden, 
from the Latin Honorkus^ honorable. Kilian writes it 
Heijiirick — Heymrick, i. e., rich at home. 

HERBERT. (Sax.) From Mere, a soldier, and beorhi, bright 
— an eipert soklier, or the gkny of an anny; Amoos in 
war. 
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HEBIOT. A provider of furniture for an aimy. A fine paid 

to a lord at the death of a landlord. 

HEBISaON. LocaL Viom a town by that name in franco. 

HEBMAN. (Sax.) From.fi!r0^ an army, and mofk A man 
of tiie army; a soldier. Ben and. Bam signify both «n 
anny and lord. 

HERMANCE. (Germ.) A rulcr. JTefrmemch, Dutch, a 
master, boa^MeeTf a master, lord, or ruler, and memchf a 

man. 

HEKNDON. LooaL From AfM^ a cottage, and cbn^ a ^ 
ley. The cottage in the yaDey. 

HERNB. May come from the Saxon ffem, a cottage. 

HEKNSHAW. Local i^mAern^akindoffowl,ahfini,and 
aAai9, a afaady indomre, a place where hems broed. 

HERON. (Welsh.) A hero. 

HERE. (German.) Sire^ lord, master. 

HERBIQEL The same as Bride or Erridcs (which aee). 

iLEIlJilXG. Hirriiigj a town in tiic Dioccsc of Alburg, Den^ 
mark. 

HERSEY. Local From ifitrwenia^ in the Netherlands. 

HEYDEN. Local. From a town in Westpljalia, al^u a town 
of the same name iu Suutii Jutland, Denmark. 

HEYMAN or HATKAK. (Sax.) Ahighman. 

HEWER, IIUER, and EUER A person stationed cn the 
sea-shore, to watch and notify the fishermen of the shoalfl 
of fish ; from the Saxon, Earicm^ to show. 

HE WIT. The son of Hugh. 

HIBBARD. Same as Hubbard and Hubert (which see). 
HI0OOG£. The8on<tfHigor Hu^;coeik aignii^uig ttttbL— 
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litdd Hig. It maj be a oooaraptioa of Bojfeodt (iriiich 
flee). 

mOSa Hig(s) or nick(s). The eon of Hugh. HigorHick 
being a common nick-neme for Hugh. JSkk, in the Dutch, 
signifies a simpleton. 

ILLCKEY. The Uiikci, Cfwycli% a word signifying valiant 

men, anciently possessed Warwickshire Worcesteiahire, and 

a part of &loucesteiahire, England. 

• 

HIEKNE. (Dan.) IiocaL An angle^ a comer. 

HIGGINBOTTOM. A corrupUon of the German name, Ich- 

enhaum, that is, oak-tree. 

HIGGINd LitUe Hig or Hugh; the son of Hugh; from MSg, 
and the patronymio termination ings; belonging to^ or the 
son o£ 

HILDTABD and HHiTAED. Andentiy Hildheaid. .fii^in 
Saxon, IB a hero or heroine, as HUdAeti, iUnstrions hero^ 
and heard^ in the same language, a pastor or keeper. 

HINCKLEY. Local Jj'rom Hinckley, a town in Jjeioester- 
ahire, England. 

EINDMAN and HINMAN. A domeeiaG^ a senrant; one who 
has the care of herds. 

HLN^DOX or HINTON. Local. A borough in Wiltshire, 
England. Welsh, Ilenton, the old town, from Ilm, old. 

HIPPISLEY. Local From the Saxon Mufpe, a hip-beny, 
or wood-roee^ and Imf^ a field. 

HIPWOOD. Local The wood where sweet-biiars or roses 
grow. 

HITCHENS. Local A town in Hertfordshire, England. 

HO AG. (Welsh.) Low in stature, small 

liUARE. White, hoar, gray. 

HOBAKT. The same as Hubert (which see). 
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liOBBS. From Bohj the nick-iiame for Robert 

HOBBY. (Dan.) Local From hob^ a herd, and iy, a town; 
fbe town of herds or flocika 

HOBElINB. VtQOkBob^ Bobert^ and the patroncymio temuBiK 
tion M»; the same as Bobertson or Hobeon. 

HOBSON. Tlie son of Hob, or Eobert 

HODD. From the Dutch J3<wd^ a wood; the same as Hood. 

HODGE. The same as Bogerj which signifies quiet or strong 
counsel 

HODGES. From Hodge, a nick-name of lioger, the " s" being 

added for son. 

HODGEKINS. From Hodge, as above, and the patronyinio 
termination ilMu;— changed now to BvlMiat, 

HODSON. The son of Hod or Hodge. 

HOE. (W elsh.) A state of rest, a stay ; ease, quiet Jlohj 
Saxon, the heel Local, Bditi, Fr., bi^ the top, summit^ 
noisy, proud, haughty. 

HOFF. (Danish and Datdi.) A oonrt^ residenoe^ palace. 

HOFFBIAN. ^utch.) From Hoofdman^ a captain, a duector, 
head <x 6baieS man. BBfmaii^ from Bof^ a oonrt— the man 
of the court. 

HOCi-VN. In the Cornish, mortal^ in tlic Gaelic, a young man, 
flora ''Og,^' young, Uogyn, Welsh, a stripling. 

HUGARTH. (Dutch.) From hoogh, high, and aerd, nature 

or disposition. 

HOGG-. Same as Hoag (which see). 

HOG0EL. From the Norman, .fiii^ a hilL 

HOLBEQH. Local. A place in the oounl^' of Idncofai, Sn^ 
land; the low brook, or the brook in the ravine or hoUow. 
J9bii^0cX^ the brook in the wood. 

HOLGOMBE, or HOLTOOMBE. Local (Saxon.) A woody 
vale, from BoU or HuUz, a wood, and oom&e, a valley. 
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HOLDERS. (Dani^'b.) Safe, entire^ wealthy; a safe place 
held, protected, deieuded. 

HOLLAND. Local A name giyen to a native of tiiat coun- 
try, which W18 80 caUed from SeiUouhkmd, because it 
abounds with dltdies full of water. BaOey is of opinion that 
the Danes who conquered HoUandi so called it from an 
island in Ihe Baltio of the same name, from beer, drink. 
Why not from MM land, the land taken and kept, held, 
governed? 

HOLLENBEOK. Erom Hollenbach & town on the Bhine^ 
Germany. 

HOIi^IAN. A corruption of ASmandj a Qerman, that ia^ a 
mixtmfe of all meiBj'AUe^mcmik 

HOLME and HOLMES. Local Meadow lands near or sor- 
zounded by water, grasey plains; sometimes an island. 

HOLS API 'J^Ji, Local. i'rom Ilob, GermuDj a wood, an 
apple, or ap/dj an orchard; apple-trees m or near a wood. 

HOLT. LocaL A small hanging wood, from MtlbSf Dutch, 
a wood; a peaked hill covered with wood; a grove of 
trees around a house. 

HOLYWELL. Local. A place of importance in FHntshire, 
Wales. Greraldus Cambrensis says that there was for- 
merly near this place a rich mine of silver. Wcnefride's 
Well, from wliich tlie name of Iloly Well was given to thia 
place, springs iiom a rock at the loot of a steep hill. The 
well ia an oblong square about twelve feet by seven. 

HOME and HUMR Same as Hobnes (which sle). 

HOMER. Greek, "Ourjpoc, a hostage, a pledge or security. 
HONE. Welsh. Moen, '}Oj, Morumf iite wa o£ Hjaiie» 
HOMERAT. From the French ffom/tM^vraiy a tnie man. 
HOOD. (Sax.) Local From houdt, the wood. 
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HOOGABOOM. (Dutch.) High-tree, from Iloog^ higb, and 
boom, tree, either local or expreaaive of stfttare^ 

HOOPEK.. Aoooper. 

HOOGSTRATEX. (DutdL) Local ffigh-street 

HOPE. Local The side of a hiU, or low ground between 

hiila. 

HOPKINa litlileBobeii^orthediMo^Bdbert TheBame 
as Hobkina (which see). 

HOri^ER. (Sax.) Ilo^^erCj a dancer. 

HOBK ifixir, white, gray. JSbrr, Local a lavine. 

HOBIOLOWEB. A musidan, one tiiat blows a horoL 

HORTON. Local A town in Yorkshire England— the hor- 
rible town, or the town in the lavine, from ITorr, a ravine. 

HOSFORD. Local From Ouse/ordj m England, the "o" 
being aspirated — that is, the ford or way of the river Ome, 

HOSKmS or HASKINa (Oor.Br.) From .£2mc^ or .fliM- 
iffn^ the place of rushes^ the sedgy place. 

H0T01TKTR& The same as Bodghku (which see). 

HOTHAM. Assumed from the place of residence, Hothara in 
Yorkshire, probably derived from the Saxon word Ilod, a hood 
or covering, and ham, a house, farm, or villaf:^e, or a piece 
of giouud near a house or village, both of which terms are 
applicable to th(> situation of Uotham. Jfoutham signifies a 
place at or near a wood, J&om the Dutch Jlout^ a wood. 

HOUGH. Local A place so named in the counlj of Linoofa]^ 
England. Saxon and Datohy BoAf Sbog, and Bow^ hi^ 

HOCGlITiilLING. (Dutch.) Fiuni Iloofd, head or chief, 
and tcVin/j, countinir or trlliiig, that is, head clerk or account- 
ant; u moncy-aiastcr, a money-collector. Hoiigh, haujf^ 
TiaifCy a pile, a lump ; dell, to pay, crivc over. Sax., daelan^ 
Duichf .deelen ; GK)r., Uteileu^ to separate, give, pay over. 
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HOUG-HTON. Local A tovni in Lancaiiliire, England. 
Sax., tiom hoog^ or ^c/*, iugii, and ton, a hill, castle^ oar 
town. 

HOUSE. A oovering, a dwelling plaoe^ ft T»ftPfl*AP. 

HOTTSTON. Local From11ieparidi-of Houston, in Benftow- 
shira^ Sootlaad. There is an old traditioOy that in the leogQ 
of Malcolm IV., a.d. 1153, Hugh Pad^inan obtained a grant 
of the barony of KUpeter, firom Baldwin of Biggar, sheriff 
of Lanark^ and hence called Hug^istown, oonrupted into 
Honstoun. These Houstons were of great oonsideration in 
Renfrewshire. 

HOWARD. William, son of Roger Fitz Vale vine, took the 
naiue of Howard from being born in the Castle of Howard, 
in Wales, in the time of Henry I. S|)eluian derives How- 
ai"d from Hbf-warJ, the keeper of a liall ; Vestegan, from 
Hold-ward, the keeper of a stronghold; Camden, from 
Hoch^ardf the high keeper. 

HOWE or HOD. Ahi^ plaoe^ a hiU; criticaUy, a hill in a 
TBlIey. 2>6 La Bbwe, ''fiom the hiU," was original]^ (be 
name of tiie ftmilj. Th^ came to England with "William 
the Oonqiieror. (See AthiH) 

HOWELL. (Cor. Br.) From Boul^ the sun; Grroek, "HAof, 
EnhiU, highj exalted. 

HOWLETT. A night-bird, an owL 

HUB AND. Anciently ^u5(iud^ from Mtgh^ and haudoj bold— 
holdffugh. 

HUBB^\JRD. (Anglo-Saxon.) A corruption of Hubert^ i 
bright form, lair hope. 

HUBBELL. Local From Huhha^ a Danish ohie^ and Md^ 
Hubba's-hiH or HubhilL Iluh means a heap or a lump, and 
may indicate a small roond hill on the summit of another. 

HUBERT. Bright Ibnn, fiur ho^pe; Sazon, Trnm, color, &im, 
beauty, and hwrt^ bright 
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steep" 

ETJDDLESTON. Local From a sdqaU parish by that name 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

HUDSON. The son of Hod or Eoger. 

HTJGET. Idttle Hugh, the son of Hug^ 

HUGGINS. The same as Iliggins, from Hug, the nickname 
ibr Hugh, and the patronymic termination ings^ belonging 
to, or the son ofl » 

HUGHES. The son of Hugh, Aventinus derives Hogh from 
Mougen, that is, slasher or cutter. Alfred, in the year 900, 
used Hugh to denote comfort Hugh in the QaeHc, is 
Amdh, which signifies affabihty, a guest, a stranger, Su • 
BOggests the idea of etevation ; Mo^ Su, highness. 

HULET or HO WLET. A small owL JBSnOMdf Welsh, stu^ 
like; hnMdf sonshme. 

HULL. Local. From the city of Hull, in Yorkshire, England, 
which comes from the Teutonic or Saxon Hiden or Hefihii, 
to howl, from the noise the river Hnll rnakrs when it meets 
there witli the sea. Hull is an old word for a hiilj HvJL^ 
Welsh, a rough, uneven place. 

The city of iluU was anciently famous for its good government, 
whence arose this old saying, called the Beggars' and Va- 
grants' Litany: 

««From Hell, Hull, and HaliAa, 
Good Loid deliver qbI" 

nom SMUf because of the severe dmstisement they met 
ivith there, and from Balifax, for a law there mstantly be- 
heading witli an engine, without any legal proceedings, 
those who were taken in the act of steaUng dolh^-either 
being probably more terrible than Hdi itself. 

HULSE. From the town and manor of Hulse, in Great Bud- 
worth, Cheshire, England. HoUz^ G^., a wood. 
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HUMPHREY. (Anglo-Saxon.) From Hum/red^ that ifl^ 

houso-pcacc — a lovely and happy name. 

HUNGEEFORD. Local A markelrtown in Berkshire, Eogu 
land, on the Kennet Hunger' a pass or it>ay, so called from 
Hanger, a oelebrated Danish leader who ininaded England. 

HDKN. A natiTre of Hungary, or from the Qoman Bvm^ a 
giant; a ScjrtbiaiL 

HUHT or HONT. It occurs in Chaucer for huntsmao. 

HDNSINGKFON. ^ax.) An<0r^»H2(Ni» the moimt of hunters; 
the name of a shire and town in En^^and. 

UUx^TLKY. Local A town in Aberdeenahire, Scotland ; the 
hunting field. 

HUBD. (Welsh.) From jSurdft^ a ram. 

HUBST. (Saxon.) Local A wood, a grove; froit4>eating 
trees. 

HUSTED. Local. iZ?^^, Sax., a house, and sfed, a fixed place. 

irUTCTTTNS. Tlio rliddofHugh. (See Hitchins.) 

HUTOmNSOK The son of Hitchins or Hntdims. 

HUTTON. Local A town m England; the hig^ town, 
damden defines the name to signil^ a mutineer. HMn^ in 
Frendi, is hang^ly, proud. 

HYDE. Local A farm; as mudi land as can be cdtivsted 
with one plow ; a town of Gbeshire, England. Myd, or 
.BSfl^ a landing place, a haTen, harbor. 

IDE. The same as Hide or Hyde (which sco), the "//" beini^: 
dropped in the pronunciation. Iden^ a small town in Eng- 
land. 

ILSLEY. Local if2e^s4^, the place cm the island. 

INGLEDON. Local i^Jeftm^ the beacon hiQ, the fire-hOl, 
or hin of alarm, so named from an andent custom of Idnd^ 
hng a fire on an eminence^ as a signal of invasion or danger. 
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INGrE, Ing, Saxon, a pasture, a meadow or watering place, 
low f!Tonnd. Dani.sh, L^ng, a meadow, int udow ground, 
pasture • a place near a river. WeLsii, lug^ narrow, a strait. 

ISWEBY or INGOIDSBY. Local JbigMy^ the town of 
the English, or An^^ea,* pefhaps the town was fint named 
«t tiie time the Anglea first mYaded Britain. Hnff-gMff, 
Saxon, the town near the brook in the narrow yalley. A. 
town in Idnoohiahire. 

ING LIS or INGLES. The name was given in Scotland, to 
distinqiiish the family of some Enf?lish settler. The Eng- 
lishman. In the ancient records of the iaiuily the Qamo 
Aiiglwus IB oltcQ mentioned. 

IHG-HAJl LooaL The town on the low grotmd, meadow or 
pasture. 

INGRAHAM or INGRAM. (Ger.) Camden derives this 
name from Fngehrnnus, from Mngel^ Saxon, angel, and rein, 
pmity. Pure as an angeL 

INNIS or CNKES.' The same as Emit (which sec). This 
ftmilj is of great antiquity in Scotland, imd derives its sar^ 
name from the lands i^Bmk^ a word supposed to be de« 
tived from the Cbelio hick^ an island, part of that baroiij 
being an island, fonned by the two blanches of a stream 
nmning through the estate. 

IFfiES. Local A town in the Netherlands, and has its name 
from the small river Yperlee on which it stands 

ntRTiAND. A name given to a native of that island. Lreland 
signifies West-land, from the Gaelic Jar, the Wesl^ and the 
Teutonic hmd, Wetah, LUm, a clear place, a lawn. 

lEETON. Local. From Ircton, a manor in County JDerbyi 
England. In Gbeiic, the west town or hill 

IBISH. A native of Ireland, the coimttxy from which the 
nominal founder of the fiimilj came. 
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IBON. A name taken fixun the mineral kingdom. 

and town of the 

same name in Ayrshire, Scotland 

ISAAC. (Heb.) Laughter. 

ISHAM. Local Jtu-Tiamj that is^ the town on the river 
JsoB, in Northamptonshire^ England. 

ISLIP. Local. A village near Oxford, England ; the name sig- 
nifies a place on the edge or brink of the water ; an island. 

ISRAEL. (Heb.) PrevaiUng in the XiOrd; a name given to 
the Patriarch Jacob. 

IVES. Local From town named St Ires^ in the county of 
Huntingdon, Bn^and. O'Connor derives Ive from Jber, the 
place of Br, Ihe land of heroeci^ now pronounoed Ive or H7. 
Gaelic^ ivesL 

IVER. (Gaelic and Welsh.) A chief or leader. Iver, Danish, 
zeal, fervor j ivre, to speak or act with zeaL Gaehc, Jan 
Vhar^ a hero ; Welsh, eowj brave, and maiir, great* 

JACK. The same as John. 

JACKSON. The son of Jack, or John. 
JACOR (Heb.) He that supplantsi 

JAC( )BSOX. The sou of Jacob. 

JAMES. (IleV).) The same as Jacob, he tibat supplants. 
JAMESON or JAMIESON. The son of James. 
JANES. The son of Jane. 
JANEWAY. A Genoese. 

JASON. (Greek-.) HeaHiig. 

JEFFEHS or JEFFREY. CorrupLecl trom G-eoffrey or God- 
liey, Gerinnu, fioiri God and friedy God's peace, or from 
Gau und ftied, joyful peace. This name was home hy the 
chief of the royal house of Plantagenet 
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JEMSB. Local A town in Sweden. 

JENXINB. 9^0111 Jenks or John, and the patronjnuic termi- 
nation inggj belonging to, or son of John. 

JENKINSON. Thesonof JeDkin& 

JENES. The same as Johns; the aoa of John. 

JENNER. An old form for Joiner. 
JEKNINQ& The same as Jenkins. 
JEROME. The same as Jeremiah. 

JESSUP. Giuseja^pe^ Italian, tlie same aa Joseph. 

JETTEB.. (Er.) JS^Iar, to overiihrow^; /oirfeur, a 
a swordsman. 

JEW. A conlraction oi Judah^ Hebrew. 

JEWELL. Joy, mirth, predons; a jewel, a preoioas stone; a 
name ezpresslTe of fondness. 

JEWETT. ThelittleJew, die son of a Jew; J^ua^ Renciv 
toy, sport 

JOB. (Heb.) Sorrowful; patient 

JOBSON. ThesonofJoK 

JOHN. (Heb.) Gradoas; GFod's grace. 

JOHNSON. The son of John. 

JOLLIE. ((IV. and Sax.) iSill of life and mirth. 

JOKADAR (Heb.) Libera], one who acts a pnnosu 

JONAH and JONAS. (Heb.) A dove. 

JONATHAN. (Heb.) 'Rie gilt of the Loixi. 

JONEvS. (Heb.) The same as John or Johns^ and gijrnifiaa 

JORDAN or JORDEN. (Heb.) The river of judgment Jof- 
dem^ Gaelic^ the western river, with respect to the Euphra- 
tes. The name is derived firom its two sprincp-heads^ Jor 
and Dan. 

8 
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JOSEPH. (Heh.) IncraMey addilioiL 

JOSSELYN and JOSLIN. Local Joceiin, a town in Franoei 
JUT. Gkdnea^ exhilaration of spsits; to abont^ igokei 
JOYCE. Joyous. 

JUDD. (Heb.) Yrnm Jyda, praise, conlession, and sifmifies 
the confessor ot Goii. Jode or Jood, in the Dutch, means 
laradiU^ a Jew; JuU^ a native of Jutland. 

JUDSO£f. Theaonof Judd. 

£AU£*MAN. (Ger.) A merchant, a trader. 

KAYANAGH. (Celtic or Gaelic.) Coatmhanatk^ mild, be- 
nevolent meraihl ; a fiiend, a companioit Hr. John 
O'Donmn says, that Donnell Cavanagh was so called from 
lumng been fiMtered by the Coarb of StCayan, aiKilcayaOy 
la the preaent county ofWezford, Ireland. 

KAY. Local. In Cor. Br., signifies a hedge, inclosure, a plaru 
of security, a fortified place. Kai^ German, is a quay, a 
wharf. 

KAYNAKD or KINNARD. Local (GaeUc.) From Kk^ 
naird, a place in Perthshire, Scotland, so called from Cbaran, 
the head, the end, and aerd, a height or promontory, from 
its high Bituatkm. 

KBACH. Kmhf a ma«^ a kimp; a shorty thidc-eet man. 

XBAN. (Gaelic;) Ceatrnf the head, the top^ a chie( a com- 
mander. 

KEJBBY, KTBBY. Local (Danish.) Ktob-by, a market 
town, the place of buying, from Kiob, buying, purchase, bai- 
gain, and by, a town. 

KEEL. A low, flat^bottomed vessel used in the rivtr Tyne, to 
convey coals ; an inn-sign ; a harbor. Aie/, local, a town in 

Denmark, a curner, wedge, a ravine. 

KWKLFiR One who manages barges and Tessds. 
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KEEST. Bold, eager, daring; bright^ &ir; or may he the bum 
as Eean. • 

KEESE. (Dutch.) An abbreviation of Comelius^ among the 
Dutch. Keys, called Taxiaxia, were ofiBoeiB of justioey in 
olden times, inthelaleof Man. 

KETGWm. (Cnv. Br.) White dog, from kei^ a dog, and 
gwyn^ white ; %uratively, a hero. 

KEITH. Local. From the parish and lands of Keith, in Banff- 
shire, Scotland. The name Ktitli is taid to be derived from 
the Gaehc Gaoth, wind, pronouneed somt;what siniilurly to 
Keith. The old village and kiik arc called Arkeith^ which 
may be a corruption of the Gaelic Ard Gaoih, signifying 
"high wind," wliich correspond Is to ita locahty, which is 
peculiarly exposed to gusts of wind. In some old charters, 
Kt iih is written Gith^ which still more resembles Gmth. I 
think thi^ name is derived from the Welsh Caeth^ a place 
surrountlcd, sluit up, inclosed, a deep hollow, a strait. The 
root of the word is (he Welsh Can, to close, to shut up. 
Concerning this family, the traditional account is, that they 
came from Germany in the reicni of the Emperor Otho, and 
from the principality of Hesse, from wliich they were ex- 
pelled in some revoluiii ai. 

The first {KTsun ol' tins lamiiyofwhom our oldest hi-^foriaiis 
take iKjticc. i- Robert De Keith, to whom .Malcom 11.. King 
of Scotland, gave the barony of Keith, m East Lutliian, as a 
reward for killing Camu-. a Dauisli L't'iieia!, who then in- 
vaded Scotland witti a numerous army. The battle was 
finiLdit at Barry, seven miles from Dundee, where an obelisk, 
called Camus stone, still preserves the memory of the vic- 
tory, and it is said the kintr. dippin;^ his three fingers in the 
blood of the L'eneral, sLiok* ^! tiit ui along the field of the 
ScoU;h champion's shield, to wliom, besides tlie landed es- 
tate before meniioueJ, he gave the dignity of Great Mar- 
shal of Scotland. 
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KELLOGO. From CMioc, or KuUiag (Cor. 3r.), a cock, coH- 
each^ in Qaelic^ and eeXog, iaWti^ the G havizigihe aomid 
of K 

KELLY. (G-aelic and Welsh.) A grove, generally of haeeL 
£Ul or CiUej in the Gaelic and Celtic, denotes a church. 

XELSO. Local BeriTed from the town of KSaOf in Boz- 
bar^uhiFe, Scotland. Kelso was originally written Qd^ 
dtoWy a ooiTUption of CfhaHkheughf the chalk-hiiL 

KELSEY. Local. A town in Lincolnshire, England. Kclsey^ 
in Cornish British, signiiies the dry neckt" from Kdj & neck, 
and ayckj dry. 

TnB^TRT.Ta rtr wnmiM The same aa Campbell, of ^f^iidi it 18 
a oonx^tion. 

incMP In old Engliab, a aoldier, one who engaged in single 

combat 

The name Kemp is derived from the Saxon word to kempj or 
combat, which in Norfolk is retained to this day ; a foot-ball 
match being called a camping or hemping ; and thus in 
Saxon a Kemper signifies a combatant, a champion, a man- 
at-arms. In some parts of Scotland the striring of leapers 
in the haryest-field is still called hangpmg, 

KBMPENPELT. Local The camping or kemping-fieML 

KBMPHALL and KEMPSHALL. The aoldien' qoarteni 

EEMPSTESL From the Botdi humpm^ to fight, or AxMnper, 
a champion. 

■KFiMPTON. The camp town; place of the army. 

KSUTSa <Qaelic) 6bnMM^'<ne8ietroua86,'* a person whose 
iiose is tmiied upwards ; 'crooked, frosi eom^ Gaelifl^ 
not straight 

BIEXNAN. Gbehc, Gtamann or Cemfhiom^ white-headed, 
bald. 
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KENDALL. Local. Derived from the tx>wn of Kendal, in 
Westmoreland, England, and was so called from the river 
Ken^ on which it is situated, and dak; the dale on the liyer 
Km. 

KEiNDBIGE. From the Sazxm Emrick^ from Emnm, to 
know, and ric^ iidH-rich m knowledge. BaOey deriveB 
this name from csim^ bold, and rick, a kingdom^— a YtSSasA 
rnler. 

KENNARD. (Gaelic.) From Cearmard, a cliief, a cliiefUin, 
a leader, a commander-in-chief, firom Ceann^ head, chief) and 
Ard, liigh, lofty. 

EBNMJDY. From the Gaelic or Celtic words Kearirnar-ly; 
the head of the hous^ or chief of the dan. (komsmd/& sig- 
nifies also a shopkeeper, a merchant 

KENNICOT. (Cor. Br.) From Chennicatj a singer j Welsh, 
canttj to sing. 

KENT. Local. From tlie County Kent, in England. Camden 
derives this from canton, a corner, because England in this 
place stretches itself into a corner to the nortli-east. Canij 
in Welsh, signifies, round, circular, which is probably the 
true signification. 

EEiNWABD. (Saxon.) > A cow-keeper, .Sine-foardL 

KENTON. (W elsh.) Ceinion, beautifrd ; Cyndyn, stubborn, 
Concenn or Kynan^ strong head, powerful, a leader. 

KERB. (Gaelio, Welsh, and Oor. Br.) Ka$r, a oasHe; figuvBr 
tivelj, strong, yaliant ; cur, dear, a kinaman, a fiiend; DaiK 
ish, ESer, dear, lovely. 

KERSWELL. Local. The well where water-cresses grow. 

KEXMAN. (Ger.) ^om KdU^ a chain, and mam^ — a cbainr- 

KBTTLK. Local From the pariah of JBMh, in Fi&fUie^ 
Sootiand. 



9 
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KEVEST. (Celtic) From Ooemhghin, the beautiM offspring, 
aoihhiiin, pleasant, oomelj. Ccumharij a noble, kind, and 
friendly muu. 

ESTS. Fkobably from an old Bomaa word fox a wazd- 
€fi or keeper. 

KEYSEB. (Ger.) An emperor. 

KID. A yocmg goat; alao^ SSd, from tihe Saxon C^f&an, to 
show, disoow, or make known. 

KIDDER. A dealer in com, provisiona, and merchandize; a 

traveling trader. 

KIEF. ^>aD.) Brave, Taliant^ stout^ bold. 

JKJJSU (Ger.) Local Derived from the town of £^ In 
Lower Saxony. 

ElERCHER. Gaelic, carcar; Welsh, carcharf a prison j Anglo- 
Saxon, cark^ a prison; carker, a jailor. 

XXEBNAN or dRNAN. Oa/mar^ Gaelic^ a heap; figoia> 
tirely, a strong man, a thick-^et^ stoat man. Ceaman^ 
localy a square, a quadrang^ 

KIEKSTED. (Danish.) Local The place neai- a marsh, from 
Kier^ a marsh, and sted^ a dwellinLf, a town. 

KILBURNE. Local Derived from the village of EMiunM^ 
in iliddlescx, England, famous for its fine well of mineral 
water. Dutch; kilde, Danish, a channd or bed of a 
liver, and henee a stream; ho/wmef a fountain, a efoing^welL 

KILQOTJB. (Gaelic) Local The ancient name of a parish 
in Fi&shirei Scotland, so called from ifctS^ a dhurdb, and gtmr^ 
a hill-Mlie church on the hill, or soironnded by hflls. 

A 1 1 iH AM. Local. A town in England, from At^ as above^ 

and /mm, a house or town. 

KILLIN. (Gaelic.) Local A place in Perthshire, Scotland, 
from CUMin^ that ifl^ the church or bmying-plaoe on the pool 
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KTMBKRLEY. KomperUke^ kesnpeat, a yetenn, a stoat^ war> 
Bke man, from the Dutch hamper^ a champion, a fighting 
man. The name may apply to qtuJities of the persoDi 
or to the place of a camp or battle^ tltat ia^ Cbmpar-Ity/ 
(hmber^ mdicatea a place among HU^ in a naimw ytSkfff 
from OumHj a Tiie, a delL 

KINCADE. (Gaelic.) From ceaiin, head, and cath or cadf 
battle — the head or front of the battle. 

KINGK The primary sense is a head or leader. Gkielii^ cuum; 
Wdah, em and eum^ a head, a leader. Saxon, ej/ng^ and 
oeariiy the same in aU the Teatonio dialects. 

KINGHORX. Local. A borough in Fifcshire, Scotland. The 
name is derived from the Gaelic Cean-gorn or gorm, " the 
blue head," from the adjoining promontory. It is fancifiilly 
suggested by one writer that as the Scottish kings long had 
a residence in the neighborhood, the name may have been 
suggested by the frequent winding of the king's horn when 
he sallied out to the chase in this neighborhood. 

KINGSTON. Local The name of seFeral towns m En([^and 
— ^the king's town. 

KINLOGH. Local Fh>m lands m FSfeshire. Xian £oA^ 
**theheadofihehh$r 

KINNAIRD and KENNAKD. (See Kaynard.) 

EINNEAB. (Gaelic.) A head man or chie£ C^Mvuiew', from 
Oeatm, head, and dr, an abbreyiation of fiar^ a man. 

KINNEY. Gaehc, Oine, kindred, a clan, a tribe. Keny and 
Oany^ seeing, knowing ; Welsh, cento, to see, 

KINSLEY. (Gaelic.) From OeannsaJJach, authoritative, com- 
manding, ruling. Walker, in his Historical Memoirs of the 
Lish Bards, relates the following story: Eochaidh, the then 
monarch, was defeated by Ena, King of Lcinster, at the 
battle of Cruachan. In this engagement Ena killed Cet- 
matbcb, laureate bard to the monarch, although he fled for 
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refhge under the shields of the Leinster troops. For th» 
baso ilovd the ruthless king was stigmatiaed with the epithet 
Kitmalaehj that is, the foul and reproachful head, which 
name descended to hia posterity. 

SJPP. Ki^i^e, in Ihe German, denotes a dtoafion on or near u 
' predpioe. JE^, Dutch, a hen, a cMdcen. 

XIRBY. Local, The name of several small towns in England^ 
whence the surname is derived ; so called irom Ki/rh^ a 
church, and by^ a village or town. 

XIBK. (Tent) Kbrehi, a cbarch. Gaelic^ ceortxri^ a dide^ 
the primitive places of woiCBhip among the Oelts were round, 
a ajmbol of etemily, and the existence of the Supreme 
Being, without beginning or end. 

KIRKALDY, Local. From KirJccaldij, a town m Fileshire, 
Scotland, from Kirk, a church, and culdee^ the worshipers of 
God, the first Christians c»f Britain, who were said to have 
had a place of worship there in ancient times, 

KIRK HAM. Local From Kxrk^ a church, and hcm^ a village; 
The name of a small town in JSngland, whence the surname 

originated. 

KIRKPATRICIC Local. A parish in Bumfiieasbiie^ Sool- 
land, i, e., Patrick's Gharch. 

EIBTLAI7D. A ooiroption of Ejridand, that is^ the dmreb 
land, from Idrkf a church. 

EIRWANT. The name was OQuMaane until the time of 
Queen EUzabeth, when they, wifli maay IriBh houses, were 
compelled to drop &e "O,** and Quiiivane was corrupted 
into Svnoaik 

KISKEY. (Cor. Br.) Blessed, happy, to bless. 

KCTSON. The son of Christopher or Eit 

KCTTS. The son of Sit or Gbiistopher, "s" being added ftr 
son. 

KLING. Gbrman KUnge^ a blade, a sword. 
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KNAFP. (Qer.) jl5ia|)pe^ a lad, boj, Hemnl^ ivodaiiin; • 
^turey whence Knaye and Ejupsaok. 

KNEVETT. A corruption of the Norman name Duvenet. 

KNICKERBACJCER. (Dutch and Ger.) Cracker-baker, fiom 
knacker, a cradcer, aad backer^ a baker. 

KNIGHT. A term oiiginally ^Hed to a young man after lie 
was admitted to the privilege of bearing arms, by a oertam 
oeremony of great importanoe called hniighilmg, wbioh waa 
general^ oonferred by the king. 

KNIGHTLEY. From Knight^ and Uy, a place or field. 

KNOWLBS or JCNOLL. The top of a hilL Einowl, in Cor. 
Br., is a promontoiy, hiU, or eminence, a prqjection of hil^ 
ground. % 

KKTOZ. Local Gaelic, Cnoc, a hide hill; figuratively, a 
stout man. 

K£EBS. Local A town in Upper Saxony, Germany. 

K7LE, Local IVom a district of Ihe same name in Ayiv 
ahire, Scotland. GaeUi^ ChiUf a wood. The river Ooyk 
runs through the district^ whence, perhaps, the name. 

LACEET. A person sent^ an attendant servant 

LACY. Local Derived from a place in France by that name 
Sire De Lacy came into England with William the Con- 
tlLieror. Tlie Lacys afterward settled in Ireland. 

LADD. (Welsh.) Z&M^ to destroy. 

LAHEY. Gaelic, LeSghich/^ a physidan. Lagh, Gaelic^ law, 
order ; Foot Lagha, a lawyer. 

L AING. Scottish dialect for long. 

LAIRD. The same as Lord, from the, and ord or aire?, 
Gaelic, supreme, high, eminence, highness; Leradj Laird, 
from radhf Gaelic, saying, declaring, expressing, affirming an 

8^ 
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adago or promb; giving or uttering law, from tbc vob 

dbair, (See Lord.) , 

LAKE. A servant Latin, lego^ to scud. 
LAM, (Danish.) Lame. 

XiAHB. The name was proliablftalmn from the sign of a lamb 
at an urn, the jouDg of the sheep kind ; Welsh, Xfamar, to 
ddp; Graelic, Lamk The primitive Geltio or Qaelio Lam 
signified armor, as a dart^ a blade, or swoard; henoe^ to Jam 
signified to disable, injure, m&im, from which we have lame 
and limp. 

LAMBOURNE. Anciently wiitten in the Cor. Br. Lamhron^ 
tlie inclosure of the round hill; Ian being clinnrrfl 'm\o Jmn^ 
lor the sake of tlu^ euphony or ea«' in .speaking j irom the 
Welsh Uan^ an inclosure, and bryn^ a hilL 

LAMBERT. (Sax.) From Zomft, and heorht^ fiur— fidr lamb. 

LAMMA. Weliih, Llamu, to skip, leap, jump; to maim or 



LAMPORT. (Cor. Br.) From km or Ion, a place^ and iior^ a 
harbor, a place for ships. 

XA270ASTEB. Local A town and comity of England, the 
castle or lAtj on the Zoyne mLan river. The Britons called 
it Caenverydd. (See Chester.) 

LANDER. Welsh, Llandir. Glebe lands belonging to a parish 
cliurch, or kind containing mineral ore. 

LA^DON. (Cor. Br.) The inclosed hill or town, from Zon, 
an mdosnre, and dun, a hill or town. Xonden, a town of 
Belgimn. 

LAI^D^iEB. (Dutch.) From Xcmdi^, a lord of the manor, 



LANE. Old Gaehc, i/iaw,*^ plain ; barren, sandy, level lands. 
Lane, a narrow way between hedges a narrow street, an 
alley. John of the Lane." 



lam. 
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LAJ^GTON. LooaL The kng hffl or tcnm^ ao otUed from its 
obbDgform. 

LANHAM. A contraoticiL of Lavmham^ a town in Snfiblk, 
England; whenoe the fiaxuly originally came. Welsh, 
Z2^, a smooth^ level place. 

IiANMAN. A lance-man, spear-man. 

LANPHEAB. Lanmrflmr,^ Gaelic^ gran-land; Lann^fBor^ a 
pke-man. Zonn^ an indosoie; a house; a church; land; 
a sword. .7^, grass; /tor, a maa 

LAIiSING. Local (Dutch.) Low, flat lands; " wi^," mead- 
ows ; alluvial lands. 

LANYON. (Cor. Br.) The fungr indosiire. 

LAOBAN. (Gaelic) A person too fond of the fireside. 

LAKAWAY and LARWAY. (Fr.) A corruption of "Xe 

rot" the king. 

LAKDJJEB. Aswine-herd. Jtjc^*^y f<L. 
/ LARKTNa. From JSom^ a sweety shriD, musical bird, and JUn^ a 
{ duld. iMumtn or Xeeni^vin^ a ailoping, green, side <^ a hill, 
\ near the sea, from Zeor, GFaelic, the sea. 

LAROCIIE and LAllOQUE. (Fr.) The rock, a lonely maaa 

of stone. De La Roche^ " from the rock." 

LARRY. Supposed to be an abbreviation of LawrsDoe (whidi 
see). 

LLART. (WelsL) Mfld, easy. 

LATH. An old word for " bam," in Lincolnshire, Jbjigland. 

LATDfEB An mterpreter. This name was first given to 
Wrenoo ap Menidk, a leamed Welshman, interpreter be- 
tween the Welsh and English. The name of his office de- 
scended to his posterity. 

LATTON. From lUew^ A. S., and ton; the town on the emi- 
nence or side of a hilL 
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LAUD. From the same root as loud, widely celebrated, Latin, 
latis. laudisj praiae \ Welsh, dod^ Gaelic or Irish, chih; (Ger- 
man, laut 

XAUDJSR. Local A town in Berwickahire, Scotland. 

LAUBEL The laurel or iMiybeny-tree, dedicated to Apollo, 
and used in making garlands for Tictora: 

LAVENDER A laundress ; Liivandiere^ JVench, one who 
washes^ £rom the Latin, Imo^ to wash. 

LA7EB0GK. A Scotch word for a lark; also Dutch and 
Saxon. 

LAW. (Soot) A hOL Xay«, old IVench, a hilL 

LAWLESS. " Lah-Uos." Gaelic, Lagh, law, order, and Uos^ a 
court, a hall, a fortress, a place where law Ls administered, 
Lau, Cor. Br,, praise, and lis^ a court. Lawlens^ an outlaw. 

LAWLBY. (Saxon.) A place in the hundred of Blackburn, 
vSliropshire, from Law^ low, and ley^ a place, lea, or pasture. 

LAWRENCE. Flourishing, [^reading, from Lauras, the lau- 
rel-tree. Sir Bobert Lawrence, of Ashton Hall, Lancashire, 
England, accompanied Bichard L to the Holy Land, 119L 

LAWBIE. Lawrence. 

LARSON. The son of Law, the fiuniliar abbrenalion of Law- 
rence. 

LAYCOCK.. Local. A village on the banks of the Avon, in 
Wiltshire, EiiglanJ. The name may be the same as Lucock 

that is, httle Luke. 

LEADBEATER. A name of trade, a worker m lead. 
LEARNED. Local. (Gaelic.) The green, sheltered place 

near the sea, from Lear^ the sea, and neadj a sheltered place. 

Or it may be s name giyen for scholarahip, ^'John the 

Learned." 

IiEAYENWOBTH. Local (Welsh.) ZJjfwigwefih, ^ 
smooth, level &nn, castle or cpurt^ or the worth or place on 
the river Leven. 
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LSBY* LooaL A town in Denmark. 

IiBGHMBiBB. Local This &mily originally came from tibo 
Low Oomitiies. Xee& is a brancb of the Bhine, ^ducih parta 
firom h at Wyke, and nrnning westfwaiFd, Mb 
he^bre Rotterdam; mere^ a lake. 

IjEE, lea, and LEY. A pasture, meadow, lands not plowed, 
a common, a sheltered place j £466, a liyeTi a stream, from 
LUf Welsh, a stream. 

LEEOH. Aphycddan. 

LEFERKE. (Fr.) Le Ferre^ the smith. Latin, Faber. 

LEGARD. (Nor. Fr.) Le Oard, the goard or protector. 
Probably was fir?t assumed from the possession of some 
trusty or confidential office. 

LEG-ATT. Xe^a^, an ambassador ; Ze^^e^, thesonofLegge. • 

XlEIGH or LEGH. Local. A town in England, a pasture 
or meadow, lliG same as Ley, or. Lea. The Irequency of 
this family name in Cheshire, England, led to the old 
proverb, ''As many Leighs as ileas, Masseys as asses, and 
Davenports as dog's tails." 

LEIQEjS1!EB. From Lekeder^ a borough town in England. 
Saxon, LeagceadBTy from Leag or Z^y, a fidd or common, 
and eesto*, a camp or city, from the Latin Ofukvm; becanse^ 
says Bail^, it was probaHy built hard by a hag or com- 
mon; a can^ of the Boman legimL (See Chester.} 

liEXiC or UBAR Originally Gennan, and denied from the 
• town of Lear, on the Ems, in Wes^halia. 

LELAiSil). Local Lahncl an island in Denmark, the same 
as Let/lande, tlie aucicni uiauiicr of spelling the name, and 
denotes Loir knttU. In Welsh, Lie is a place, and Lan a 
churcii. L'ui may J-i^uiiy any kind of inclosm'e, as Gwiri' 
lan, Ftrlan, an orchard, a word apphed to gardens, houses, 
castJef, or tOWUS. ' 

D^ON. (Fr.) A oorruption of Le Mom^ the monk. 
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LENNOK. (GmHc.) XMNiMiiy a lover, a swieeOieart 

LENNOX. (Gaelic.) Local. From the County of Lennox^ 
Scotland. The original name was Lcveu-ach, tlie field oa 
tlie Levcn, from the river Leven, which flows through the 
county, called in Latin Levinia, The river was so called 
from Llyfn. in the Welsh, which signifies a smooth, placid 
stream. Leven-acJis, for a while spelt and written LevenaXj 
and fmally Lennox. Arkil, a Saxon, a baron of Northum- 
bria, who t<jolv refuge from the venLT'ance of the Nonnan 
"William under the protection of Malcom Canmore, appears 
to have been the founder of the Lennox family. 

USNT. Some names were given ftom the ftstiTals and aeaaoitt 
of tiie year in -wbich they were bom, as IM, MMofff 

. IiEOKABD. The disposition of a lion; lion-hearted; iSrom 
feon, a lion, and ard, Teotonie, nature, disposition. 

LEi'i 'AliD. A name probably talvcn liom a coat of arms, a 

It.'upard, 

LESLIE. This family, according to tradition, descended from 
Bartholomew de Leslyn, a noble Hungarian, who came to 
Scotland with QuetMi Margaret, about the year 1067. He 
was the son of Walter de Leslyn, who liad assumed this 
surname (lom the castle of Leslyn, in Hungary, where he 
was born. Bailholomew being in qreat favur with Alalcom 
Canmore, obtained from tliat prince gi'ants of .-everal lands 
in Abenleenshire, which it i? s^aid he called Leshjn^ after his 
owm snrname. Malcom de Leslyn, who succeeded him, was 
the proG^enitor of all the Leshes in Scotland. 

Bobert W^rstegan, in his Antiquities, remarks on the word Uy: 
" A combat having taken place in Scotland between a noble 
of the family of Leslie and a foreign knight^ in which the 
Scot was victorious, the following lines in memory of tho 
deed, and the place where it happened, are still extant : 

Between the Leu-Ley and the Maii; 
He dew the knight and left hzm tiMrei* 
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Tlie name may be dsdnd fiEom Zenfo, a mnitiBiA : jxritoiy 
in Demnaik. 

£BSTEB) LEICESTER, and LEYOESTER. Local A bor- 
ough town in Eng^d ; a camp of the Eoman legioD. (See 
Leioester.) 

liEVEN. Local. A river in Lancashire, England, also a town, 
lake, and river in Lennox, Scotland, whence the county 
derives its name. (See Lennox.) From tlie Welsh Llyfn^ 
smooth, placid — the smooth river. The GaeUc Liornha- 
ahhainUj pronounced Le-avon, signifies the same thing, 

. L£yjE;NWOBTH. (Welsh.) Local from feMfi» liie open or 
bare place, and ivorthy a &nn| GastJe^ or mi^npinfi^ or the 
worth on the hver X^eyen. 

LBVEQUE. (Fr.) A bishop. 

L£Y£B£T. A hare in the first year of its age. 

LEVY, ^b.) The same as Lern^ joaned, nnitod, oocq^; 
JacoVa third son. 

LEWES. Local An ancient town in Sussex, England, de- 
rived from the Welsh Z^ifotiWy a multitode, a populous place. 
This town was formerly surrounded by walla^ yestiges of 
which are still yiaibley and on the aununit of a hill are the 
remains of its ancient castie. 

LEWIS. In the Fr., Louis ; Latin, Ludouicus ; Teutonic, Lv>dr- 
tmg or Leodwi/j, from the Saxon Lead, the people, and vnCj 
a castle — the salt guard of the people. lAitaws, Welsh, sig- 
nifies a multitude. 

LBWJKNOR. Local A corruption of Levechenora^ the de- 
nominalion of one of the hundreds of Linoolnshirei England. 

LEWTH WAITE or LOWTHWAETE. (Anglo-SKnm.) IVom 
ihiwaite^ a piece of ground cleared of wood, and lowe^ a hHIi 
Zano, a Mil or eminence; in Saxon, SRewe, 

LIGHTBODY. A writer, somewhere, derives this name from 
lAcfU, a dead body, a tomb, md Bodee, contracted fix>m 
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BoadkeOf—metSBiag the tomb or grave of this British 
Queen ; a localily. The name, however, is more likdy to 
have originated fiom bodily peculianly. 

LIGIITFOOT. A name given on account of swiftness in run- 
ning, or expertness in dancing; one wlio is mmble or active. 

TiTTiTENTKATi, (Ger.) Local Thevale of Mea, fiom SKb, a 
lOy, and Uudf a vale ; so Mummffudf the vale of floweca. A 
town in Bremen, HanoYer. 

LILLY. A beautiful ilower. LUlk, in the Welsh, tlie place by 
the river or stream, from LU, a stream, and Lie, a place. 
Llu^ an army, a troop ; LlcUu. the place of the army. Li 
the Comish-BriLish Lhy is a troop, a company of horsemen, 
and Ze or 2^ a place. 

UNOOLN'. Local From Linooln in En^^and. The name is 
derived from Lm in the Gaelic, Welsh, and Cor. Br., which 
signifies a pool, pond, or lake, and eoZn, the ridge or neck of 
a hin, BO called from its situation, as it occupies the top and 
side of a steep hill on the river 'Witham, wlixh here divides 
into three streama 

LIND. Lociil. (Swedish. Sax., Dan., and Dutch.) A place 

where the lime or linden-trees grow. 

XiESTDALL. Local From Lint ^ brook^ a lake, and dalf a 
dale. 

LINBFIELD. Local The field of linden or lime-treesi 

LIJsDO. (SpanisL) Neat, spruce, line. 

LING. (Teutonic) English, hnfff heath ; also, a species of 
long grass; a long, slender fish. 

LINDSAY or LINDSEY. Local. Sir William Dugdale says 
this surname is local, and was first assumed by the proprietors 
of the lands and manor of Lindsay, in the county of Essex, 
England.. One of the Lmdsays having contracted a fiiend- 
ship with Malcom Oanmore, when in England, went with 
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him to Scotlaiid, and was the progenitor of the Lindsays in 
that country. 

The eastern part of Lincohishire was originally called lAaidseyj 
from the place abounding with Unden-treea 

LINN or LINNE. Local. A pool, pond, or lake. Wdati^ 
Cor. £r., ^/ Gaelic 2mmm^ a pond. 

LINNET. Asmgingbird. 

LINTON. Local. From Lm, a lake or pool, and ^on, a town. 
A parish in JECozburgshire, Scotland. 

LIPPENGOT. Local Lippe^ a Gennan principality and town 
on the riTcr I^e. aide or coast XAbani^ Saxon, 
Leber^ German, to abide, to dwdl, and co^ a cottage. 

LISLE. (Fr.) Local. Z'tsZe, an island. 

LISMO£E. Local. A pariah in Atgyleehire^ Scotland. The 
name signifies the large gard^ra. IM or IAob^ Celtic^ a gar- 
den, and mor, large. 

UTOHSIBLD. From the Saxon ifeA, a dead cansase^ and 
fidif because a great many suffered martiyrdom there in the 
timeof Diodetian. The name of a bishop's see in Staflbrd- 
shire. 

LITTLER. Derived from the town, village, or hundred of lAU 
th Over, corrupted to Littler^ in the county of Cheshire, 
England, where the iiEuiiily resided in the time of Edward I. 

IIVEBMOBE. (Welsh.) From One/lr, a lighl^ and motor, 
great— Hie great li£^ A name giro to the first Ghiistian 
king of Britain, hence called by the Bomans Lmmt, wMclk 
has in Hie Latin the same signification. 

LIVINGSTONE. Local A barony in West Lothian, Scot- 
land, so named from one lAvvngus hying there in 1124; 
hence Lwingston. 

LIZABD. (Gaehc.) Local The high fortress,' firom Uot, a 
fort, an indosure, or garden, and card, high. 
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LLABY. (Webh,) Mild, easy. 

LLOYD or LHUYD. (Welsh.) Gray or brown. 

LOBDALE. (Qaclic.) Looal Lvib^ bending^ curving and 
dlc^ a narrow vale or meadow. 

IX)CKMAN. a ScuLtLsh wuiti for the public executioner. 

LOGAN. (Gaelic.) An iodosed plain or low-lying place. If 
the residence of a Briton was on a plain, it was called Laim^ 
from Litqm QtLogm; if on eminence^ it was termed diMk 

LONSDALE. Local Deriyed from the town of Lonsdale, m 
Westmoreland, England, so named from the xivw Lon on 
which it is sLtoated, and doUe — ^the dale on the Lon. 

LOOMIS or LO^UnS. (Welsh.) Local. From lom^ bare, 
naked, exposed, and moe*, a field, a name of place — ^the 
place in the u])en field. 

LOPPE. Local An imeten or winding place, a bend. 

LOBD. A term of civil dignity, a master, rder, the proprietor 
of a manor, derived from the Anglo-Saxon ordt which comef 
from orad^ a governor, with the prefrc of the letter 2^ 
denoting the person or place. Gaelic^ a/rd, ord^ high, loflj, 
the prime chiei^ suponor. Lord has been derived from Sk^ 
firdf which is compounded of iTZo/, a loa^ and ^brd^ to 
give, — a bread-giver, 

LOBIMER A maker g£ bits or bridlea 

LOSSIE. Local A river oi' iScotland, in Elgin or Moray- 
shire. 

LOUDOUN. From the parish of Loudoun in Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Tlie nain(» is compounded of Law acd c/'m, — a 
pleonasm. u< both words signify a hill. The hill-liill. 

LOUGIILIN. The ancient Britons or Welsh called the Baltic 
Sea Lychlyn, and the Scandinavian sea-pirates who infested 
the coasts of Britain received the same appellation. Norway 
is called L^fddjffL 

LOUTH. (Br. and Welsh.) From lofocA, a garden. 
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LOYE. (Danish.) A lion. » 

LOVEL. The original family name of Lovel was, in olden 
timeSj Percival, so called from a place in Normandy, until 
Asceline, its cliief, who flourished in the cai"ly part of the 
twelfth century, acquired from his violent temper the sou- 
briquet of Lupus (the Wolf). His son William, Earl of 
Yverj^, was nicknamed LupeUtts, the httle well', which in 
after times was softened into Lupelf and at last to Luwd or 
LoveL 

LOWIL AhilL 

LOWER. The Bune as JBurder, Louw or 2o«r is a Sootdi 

word for flame or fire. 
^Low-beDen^" acoording to Bloonty ''are men who go with a 

light and a bell ; b j the sight thereof birds slttang on the 

ground become somewhat stupefied, and so are corored 

with a net, and taken.** 

LOWKY or LOURY. Signifies in Scotch a crafty person, or 
one who lowers, that is, contracts his brow; hence a ^^lowry 
day"— cloudy. 

LUCAS. The same as Zuhe, himinoos. Luooif aiismg to him. 

LUDBKOCK. (Dutch.) Leather or hairy breeches. 

LUDLOW. Local. From the ancient town of lAidlow, in 
North Wales. Llud, in Welsh, signifies whatever connects 
or keeps together, the same as caw. Llud^ a prince of the 
Britons, a commander; Welsh, ZH/ywydd^ and hwe. 

LIJMLET. (Gaelic and Welsh.) The bare places from 2bm, 
bare^ and Ik, a place. 

LUSHER. (Dutch.) Lauscher, a hider, a skulker. 

LUSK or LOSCE. (Welsh.) A burning or searing. Qaelio^ 
Zoitff, to bum. 

LUTHER. The widely fiuned or celebrated, deiired firom tiie 
German hih or lautf loud, ftmed, fi>rtanate, and <r, honop— 
fortune and honor!* Zautflr, Qtw^ bri|^^ dear, pare. 
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• LYNCH. A strip of grearwood between the plowed lands in 

the commoii field; a small hi'^nging wood. 

MABAN. (Welfih.) A child, a bairn. 

MAOAITLBY or MAOAXJLA. (Oeltia) Tlio bob of 
rook. 

MACE. A staft' borne as an ensign of ofiice. 
MAOEUN. The same as McLean (wbioh see). 
MACLAY. (GaeUc.) The sou of Clay (which see). 

MACONOOHIE. The son of Conochie or Duneao, a name 

borne by the chieftain of the OampbellBL 

MADDOOK. (W clsb.) The same as Madoo, a proper name 
common among the Welsh, from ina<J^ good, and the termi- 
nation oc or og^ the same as the temiination y or ous in 
Englisli. The terminations c and oc^ denote fixedness^ fiaxa^ 
plenitade. Og, in its simple form, signifies animation, activ- 
ity; also, possessmg that which precedes it; oe^ greatosai^ 
grandeur; oat, quickness^ promptitude. 

MADISON. The son of Mathew or Matilda. 

MAGOON. (Gaelic.) A corruption of Macgowan^ which sig- 
nifies the son of tlie sinitii, from Mac, son, and gow^ a smith ; 
or it may he flu* same as McCoun, from MaCj son, and 
ceann^ a head or cLael^ — the son of the chief. 

MAGUIBE or M'GUIRE. (OaeUc.) The son of Ghiair&, 
which is the Ghelic for Godfrey. Gnaire was son of AJpii^ 
King of Scotland. 

MAHOMET. (Turkish.) Glorified. 

MAHON. (Celtic or Gaehc.) A bear. 

MAIGNT. (EV.) Local An old province of Sraooe lying t9 
the east of Bretagne^ whence the name came. 
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MAIKABD or MATNABD. (G«r.) Of a powerfcd diapod- 
tion, atoat-hearted. Maynhard was one of the baiona who 
went into England with William the Conqueror, and whoae 
name is in the roll of Battle Abbey. 

MAIN or MAYNE. Local. Prom a French province of that 
name. Magne^ great, lai'ge, rich, powerful, the same as 

mag nun in. Latiru 

MAITLAND. Local. Atract of flal^ meadow land.- 
1£ A JOB. An offioer next in rank aboye a oaptam. 

MALLARD. (Belgic.) A wild drake. MBollard, local, Gaelic, 
a high mound, a hill or eminence^ fiom meaUf a hiil, and ord^ 
hi^ 

MuVLLKUY. ( iu-.) A corruption of tlie French M(Mieure ; in 
Lu Lin, Mains Leporarius — a name given for ill hunting the 
hare, according to Camj^n. 

MALLET or MALET. This name has been ascsnbed by some 
to a place so termed in Normandjr, and by others to the 
courageous blows of the £unily in battle. MdUmtSf Manile, 
MaH and MaUet was one of the offensive weapons ot a well- 
armed warrior, being generally made of iron, and used to 
destroy by pounding or bruising the enemy ffarough or 
under the armor, that could not be penetrated by edged or 
pointed weapons, Edward L was called MaBeiu SDotorum, 
All the famii'*** of this name in England trace theor descent 
from the renowned William Lord Mallet de Gxaville^ one of 
the great barons who acoompanied William tiie Conqueror. 

MALMESBUllY. From the town of Malmesbury in Wilt- 
shire, England, said to be so called by Mahnuliuft. a king 
of the Britons. It was anciently called Maidalj'heshurgh, 
from MaiduljjK a Scottish saint and hfrmii who built an 
abbey there, and opened a school. Bede writes it Adtimes- 
hirig, from Adelm, the scholar of Maidulph ; others derive it 
from a part of the names both of the scholar and teacher. 
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KALONE. One of the descendants of Uie hoose of O'Connor, 
Kiag!? of Connaught, being ton^nrod in honor of St. John, 
was catled ^faol Eowk^Bald John, from Maol^ bald or tpn- 
Bored, and JSomt «nd4iii5 was corrupted into Makne. 

MAKDEVILLE. From die Latin J>e Magna viHa, that is, ot 
or from the great town. 

IIAKN. (Ger.) Genfleniaa or master, the same as Ar. 
Manj In the Welsh, signifies freckled or spotted; also^ » 
spot, a place. 

UANNERIXG or :^IANWAR1NG. A corriipUon of Mesnil- 
warin, WeL'^h, from Memil or Maenol^ a farm. 

MAKNERS. (Fr.) From Manoir, and that from the Latin 
ManerCj to stay or to abide. Lands granted to some mil- 
itary man or baron by the king^ a custom brought in by the 
Normans. 

Manners, first Earl of Rutland, soon after his creation, told Sir 
Thoma^^ ^lore that he w.ls too much elated by his prefer- 
ment, and really verified the old proverb, ''Honores mutant 

**Nay, my lord," retorted Sir Thomas, "the proverb does much 
better in English, ' Honors change ^fanner8,' " 

It is the opinion of Camden that this family received its name 
from the village of Maawr^ near Lanchester, in Durham, 
England. 

MANNUS. A god celebrated among the Germans as one of 
their founders. 

MANSER. (Dutch.) From Mansoir^ a male issue, a boy. 

Maiisaer, in the Welsh, is a stone-mason. 

MANSFIELD. Local Erom a town in Nottinghamshiie, 
En^^d, of the same name, so called from the Saxon inofi- 
rkm, to traffic, and/ield — a place of trade. 

MANSLBL Local A town of FFsnoe in the provinoe of 
AngoomoiSk 
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MAB. Local From the district of Mar, in Aberdeeoahire^ 
Scotland. Mar, Welsh, activity; Maar, Qaebfl^ an officer 
of justice. 

MAJKGH. A boundary, a limit; the boundaiy-lines between 
Eng^d, Scotland, and Wales^ were called *^ The MawsbeBi" 
ILorda Karches were noblemen who anmentt^ inhabited, 
goarded, and secured these marchea 

MARfSRANT. Er., Marchand, a merchant 

'M'A'Rir The same as Mareut, a field; pdite, shining. 

MARSHALL. A name of oflfice — ma^stiT ul" the horse, an- 
ciently, one who had command of all persons not above 
prmccs. Teut, Marschcdk; iVench, Mareschal. 

MARSH. (Teutonic) 2£airetehef MorasSy a fen, a tract of 
low, wet land. 

MABSHMAN. One dwelling near a manih. 

MARTIN. This name may be derived from the Latin marUua^ 
warlike, from i/brs, the God of War. In the Gaelic, mor is 
great, and dwtn, a man. Morduin, a chief, a warrior. 

MAETEN. GaeliG^ jU^nwn, a lidgecf very high hills. 

ICASBNFEB. Gennan, Mmenferj a great fiir or market for 
merchants. 

MASSEY or MASSIE. Local. From the town and lordship 
of Massey, near £ayeu2, in Normandy. 

1CA8SENQEB. A comq>tion of Hie French mettagtr, a mes- 
sengPT or bearar of dlqpatcheB. 

MASTEX ur MOSTYN. (\^clsh.) Local. A place or house 
inclosed, from J/ae*, a field, and cZw, inclosed, fortified. 
MoeMniu^ in the Teutonic and Dutch, signifies a garden, a 
place cultivated. The Gaelic dun, and the Wel.-^h din, a 
fortified hill or I'ort, are synonymous. The Saxon tun sig- 
nifies an inclosure, a garden, a village, a town, and tim or 
tu/rn^ in DutAjh, a garden, a protected place. 
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Qunden relate, that in the time of Henry "Vlll., an ancient 
worahipfol gentleman of Wales being called at the panel of 
a jury by tho name of ThomaB-Ap-WilUam-Ap-ThomafkAp" 
fioel-Ap-Euan Yaugbn, < ' was advised by the judge to 
leaye that old manner. \V hereupon, he aitorward called 
himself Mbslyn, according to the name of his principal hoose^ 
and left tliat surname to his posterity. Mostyn, a village in 
Hintahire, Wales. On Mob^ hill, in Flintfiliirt , Walea^ ia 
a remarkable monnment to the son, a place of Druid wor- 
ship. 

MATHER. Welsh, MaduTf a benevolent man. IMm*, a 
reapen ilb(ftatr, in Qaetic^ ia a mother. 

MATTHEW. (Heb.) The gia of the Lord. 

MATTLSON. The son ol Aiatdiew. 
MAUEfi. (Ger.) A wall 

. MAXWELL. One MaeekuSf in the eleventh oentoij, obtained 
lands, on the Tweed, in Scotland, from Prinoe David, to 
vi^iioh he gave the name of Maeehf»^iiBaf since oorrupted to 
Maaowdl, Maxwell is Maetutdf in GbeUc^ from MaCf iAnb, 
' and aual^ small, litda 

MAY. Probably frivcn to a cliild bom in that month. May, 
m iiie Saxon, is a daisy, a llower ; the fifth month in the 
year, beginning with January. GaeHc, mai or maWi, good, 
pleasant, fruitful ; Mad, Welsh. From Ma we have maif 
the earth, the producer ; wa, mother, tender, kind. 

MATO. Local The name of a county and town in Ireland, 
the plain near the water, from Moi or Moy. GaeUc, a plain, 
Moy, a river, and at, a region or territory; the region or 
tract on the river Moy. 

MoALLISTEB or McCALLISTER. The son of Alist^, the 
Gaelic, for Alexander. CbfiMsr, in the Welsh, signifies a 
flint) figoEatively, an invincible man. (ToOiMfar, in Oor, 
orproeaoD might, power. 

McANDREW The son of Andrew. 
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McARDLE or McCardle. (Gaelic.) From Mac, son, and ardalj 
literally, the son of the high-rock, figuraUTelji hig^ proweas 
or valor. 

McBAIN. The son of Bdn. Sdan or JOan, -wtato, IkmM 
Boon, Donald the white. 

McBRIDB. The son of Bride (which see). 

McCABE. The son of Cabe. Caob, Gaelic, a bough, branch, 
a clod, lump, a bit or piece of any thing, C^op^ the top of A 
hill, a sign set up in time of battier 

HbOAKUS. The son of Ounns (which see). 

McCALLEN. The son or descendants of Callen or Colin. This 
name was given to the descendants of Sir CoUn Campbell, 
or Colin the Great, who ilouri.shcd toward the end of the 
thirteeutli century, at Lochore, Scotland. 

McCarthy. The son of Oanihaeh^ an Irish ohieaain, who 
lived in the eleventh oentuiy. 

HcGIiIS. From i£ie^V>n, and OUt, actiTe, quick, ingenioosi 

McCOUN. (Gaelic) From Mac, son, and Ceann, head or 

chief; tlie son of tlie cliief. 

McGRACKIN or McCHAEKAiaiN. The son of Uie ro(^ 
figuralively, the son of the brave. 

McCREE. (Gaelic.) From Mae, sod, and Bighf king,— the 
king .s son ; or from cru2^ the heart, figuratively, brav% 
bold, generous ; also a term of endearment. 

McCULLOUGH. The son ot CuUough. CuUach, Gaelic, a 

boar, figuratively, a brave man. 

McDHOIL or McDOWELL. (Gaelic) The son of DoweU or 
BougaU, the dark stranger. From dhuj black, and gaU^ a 
native of the low country of Scotland ; any one ignorant of 
the Gaelic language; a foreigner, a stranger. The same as 
McDougalL 

McDEBMOT. Thesonof DenDOt(wiiichsee). 
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MoDONALD or McDONELL. This familj wm for manj cen- 
turies reputed the moat powerful of any in the TfighlAnHa of 
Scotland, being styled " King of the Isles," for many genei^ 
gtionSy during which they were successful in asserting their 
independence. Somerledj Thane of Argyle, flourislied about 
the year 1 1 40, and was the ancestor of all the McDonalds. He 
qianied the daughter of Olans, Lord of the Western Isles, 
* wliereupon he assumed tlie title of ' King of the Isles." He 
was slain, in 1164, by Walter, Lord High Steward of Scot- 
Y ^ land. Donald, from whom the clan derived their name^ was 

" bis gnif^iBtxK 

MeDOKNOXTGH. (Gaelic.) The son of Doimach, the Bame 
as Duncan, safe, able to defend. 

MoDOUGALL. The son of Dougall, that is, the black stranger, 
the foreigner, or nathre of the Lowlands. 

McDUFF. (Graelic.) The son of the captain, irom i/oc, son, 

and Duff, a captain. 

McFADDEN. (Celtic.) The son of Faddan. Fada, GaeUe, 
tall ; Phaitdeen, Gao]i(^, " little Patrick," aad MaCj son; Mao 
Phaud ecn, the son of little Patrick. 

McFA£LAN T). The son of Pharlan, or Pariholan, the Gaelic 
Cor BarOiohmew. Maloom McFarlane, descended from 
Alwyn, Earl ol Lennox, founder of tlie elan ^IcFarlane, 
Lived about I3ii, in the reign of Maloom IT., King of Scot- 
land 

Sradititni grrep the following fabulous origin of the name. A 
nephew of one of the old £arJs of Lennox, having kdled, in 
a quarrel, his uncle's oook, was obliged to flee the country, 
fififiiming after many years, he built a castle upon an island 
abo?e LiTenBiaid. in the Hi^^ilands, where he. anrl tht- island 
after bim, receired the appellatioQ of Farhnd. lie nee 
MsFhrlandj the son of lum who came f<x>m the Far-land. 

McFBBSOK. The same aa MePheiaon. 
llcGINNia (GaeBa) The sod of Mntfi, elne a race, o<i, 
nmeroiiiB, ^ or ^ to bege^anamerooseianorsiQe. 
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MbOOOEEN or McQtTGEEN. (QmUo and Geltte.) Jtom, 
, ifee^ a BOD, and 6^<m» 1^ bod of flower. This name is tha 
same in the Wdah or Oor. Br; 

McGOWAN. (Giulic.) From Gow, a smith; the son of a 
smith, Smithson. 

McGRATH and McGRA.W. (Celtic or Gaelic.) -From Gradh, 
love, fondoeflBi^ Tirtae^ pioaperily. Mae and raih, tho son of 
proapeiity. 

IfoGffiBGOB. Tho deeoendantB of Qtegor, wbo was the son 
of Alpin, King of Soofland. A fiunily of great antiquity^ 
and of distinguished anoesfcon. (See Gregor.) 

McGUIRE. The son of Ouaire or God&ey. Cfuaire was a 

son of Alpiu, King of Scotland. 

McHA£D or McHABG. (Welsh, Oor. Br., and Gaelic;) The 
son of the brave or the handsome. Mato 'Arg, 

IfcILDOEY. iVom Mac, son, gilUj a youth, and dhUf Uaok; 
the scm of the black youth. 

McILDOUNEY. (Gaelic.) From Mac, son, gUle, a youth, and 
doinnef brownishness ; — the son of the brown-haired youth. 

IfcILHEIirNY. (GaelicL) The son of the old man. 

McILKO Y. (Gaelic.) From Mac, giUe, and ruadh, red-haired; 
— tlie son ol the red-haired young man. 

McmNIS. ThesonoflmiiaL 

JlcENTOSH. Thesoaofthebmieror^Sirai lbA,saASbah£A, 
signiij the beginning or first part of any thing; so SbMik 
oame to denote the general or leader of the van. The 
McIntOBhes derive themselves from MoDoff, who obtained 
his right from Maloom Canmoie. 

MolNTYRE. (Gaelic.) The son of Z5»<yre;— a promontory, 
or headland, from (7ean, head, and Ur, land. Also the BOQ 
of the carpenter. 

McKAY. The same as McEie (which see). 
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McKELLY. The son of Eel^ (which see). 

lieEENSISL (QMaJo.) The son of the ohie^ head, or first 

Same as MoKeimetii; the aon of Kenneth, ognifyiiigi Qhi^ 

head, or first 

IfoiKIBBEN. (Oehic.) From 'dac, son, and (MUimij Hie 
top of thehOL 

McKIE. (Celtic or Gkielic.) The son of a dog; figuratively, 
the son of a champion. The Britons, Celts, and Gaub, ap- 
plied the names of various animals to their heroes, iudicatiye 
of strength, endurance, courage, or swiftness. This name 
is derived from i/oc, son, aud cu, keij or a wol£4og. The 
common hound was called Ouyer. 

McKINNOX. Originally McFingon, the son of Fingon, who 
was the youngest son of Aljnii, King of Soutlaud. 

McKIRNAX. The son of Kiernan, Karnon, Cor. Br., the 
liirfh rock; Cuij-^nin, Celtic, a bush; Gmmean^ Graelic^ a 

small lieap of stones, 

HcLAUGHLIN. The son of Laughlin, or the expert sailor. 
See Laoghlin. 

IfcLAURIN. The son of Xa&Aruwiii) or Lawrence. 

MoLEAN. MacGillean. From a Hig^iland chieftain of tiie 
name of GKUean, who was the progenitor of this fimilj. 

This Gillean was a celebrated warrior, and was oaHed GiUeai^ 
ni-Taoidh, from his otrdinaiy weapon, a battle-«a^ whidi ia 
the Ckelie is Jkoid\ which bis descendants wear to Hiis 
day in their crest^ betwixt a lanrel and a cypress branch. 
The posterity of this CHMm were therefore caOed Mm Cftt' 
Jean, in aU andent documentB^ and now of modem date 
MbLeam, Magh Leamhm," m the Ciounty of Antrim, the 
estate of the McLeans or Maddinsi 

McLEOD (^r :McCLEOD. From Mac, son, and OMe, from 
Claudius, the second emperor who invaded Britain. Church- 
ill says lie was named Claudius because, tlirough fear of 
death, he buried himself alive, being plucked by the heels 
out of a hole to be set upon the throne. 
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McAI AilON. (Gaelia) The son of a bear ; a hera 

MoMAI^US. The m of Manns or Magnua^ the grwl^ crio* 

nowned. 

UfMAB.TIN. ThefloaofMttian,ortlie wfika 

McMASTER. The son of Master. 

MoMULLIN. The son of the miller. 

MbMUBBOTTGH. The8onorM!uroas^orMiiRadi;JArygi^ 
strong, and oe^ batde. Jfiir, a wall, balwsrk^ and aek 

McMURTAIR (Gaelic) The eon of a murderer. 
McN AB. The son of Nhb. Nah^ the summit of a mountain or 
rock. The son of the Abbot ? Nab, Persic, a chie^ a prince. 

lIcNAMARA. (Celtic.) Prom Mac, son, and cvr-marra or 
or con-marra. " tho hero of the soa," Con-marra was de- 
scended I'rom Cos, King of Thomond, from whom came 
McConmara, or Macnamara. This family were anoientiy 
hereditary lords in the County of Clare. 

McNEVm. (GaeUc) The son of Nevin. OiamMs ^oom^ 
holy, sacred, oonsecrated; a saint 

MbNIEL. The son of Kid (which see). 

ICqKATTGHTON. McAn Aehdninn. The son of the eo^erl 

and potent, from MaCj Gaelic, son, an, o^ and adiiwkm^ 
tools and instruments of all kmds; able, expert, potent 
Mci'lTERSON. The son of Pherson. Pherson is the son of 
Pfarrer, German, a parson, and that from Pfarre, a parish, 
a benefit, or living. Pfarre is derived from the Gkielio 
^htre, a watcher, to watch, an overseer, Episcopus. 

McQUADE. Quarl, Danish, a song, air, lay; a species of nar- 
rative poetry among the ancient minstrels. The son of the 
Poet. 

McQUARIE or McGUAIRE. Son of Guaire or Godfrey. 

Gvairc was son of Alpin, King of Scotland. 

JfcQUEm That ie^McOwen, the soa of Owen. OrigiiM^f 
McSweena 
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McWlLLlAit The son of WiUiam. (See William.) 

M0WITHT. Tbe TO cf the -wmer, from the Qselic Mac, a 
son, and ffuUkt, Gar. Bn, a weaver. In the Webih, 
ffwAyddf a weaTer, pmffifff Oor. Br., to weave. 

MEAD. Local. A meadow, a tract of low land; the sense ia^ 
extended or flat, depressed land. 

MEADOW. Local Land appropriated to the culture of graaa* 

IfSGHAKT. (BmiOL) iMoni; bad, wicked. 

MEDCAF. Local. The inclosed cell or clmrcli, from rrUddf 

Welsh, inclosed, and cq/] a cell, a religious house. 
• 

MEEK. Mild of temper, Bottf gentle. Mae, Gaeiio^ a aoo. 
MEiERSb Shallow water, or lake name of plaoe. 

MEHLN^. (Welsh.) Mochyn, a pig ; GUelic^ Mm, a wild bo&r. 
liici Kills. A lamp or mass, much, big. 

MEIKLBHAM. The large village ; the great houae. 

MEICKLEJOTTN. (Scottish.) Large John, to distiDguiah him 
£:om vm John, or httle John. 

MKLOB. (Welsh and Qadk.) A Boldiar, from AMlwr, WeUb. 

MELLTS. Swt ct, from Me\ honey, or Graehc, milv, sweety 

or from Milidh, a soldier. 

MELUN. Local. From the town of Melun, in France. 

MEKAL Wclsk So called from Menai, a strait which di- 
vides the island of Anglesea from the coast of WaK-s. The 
Mena or Mona, worshiped by the Sequani, was the moon. 
The Gaels blesaed the beams of this luminaiy that saved 
them from the danger of preiMpioes, and Augustine says that 
the Gaelic peasants invoked Mena for the welfare of their 
women. 

MENNO. Beardlefls; defecdva 

MESTEm or MONTBTTH. LooaL SVom a distriol k 
Scotland so caDe^ through wfaioh the river Teth nma 
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MENZIES. Said to be originally Mai/noers, Meyners] then 
Menys afterward Meynes or Mengies^ and now Mcnzics — 
branch of the fnm\\y Manners^ in Enfrlaud, the naiaf brings 
originally tlie same. I think, rutijc;', tlie name is derived 
from the parish of Monzkj in Perthshire, Scotland. 

l£EiBC££L One who deals in sOks and woolen goods, 

MEREDITH. This family is of British origin. Old chronicles 
relate tliat the first settlement of the family was situated 
on tlie Welsh slioi i', where the sea washed in with great 
impetuosity and noise, Irom whence it is added they took 
tlie name of Meredyth^ or AmeredWi, Maredyddf Welsh, 
the aniioated one. 

ICEBLE or AfKRRTTi, (Fr,) A bladdi)iid. MMi Iocs], a 
town &i Savoy. 

MERTON". Local. From Merton, a town in Sussex, England, 
so called from mere, a lake or marsh, and Urn. 

MESHAW. (Fr.) Meehant, bad, wicked. 

MESICE. (Dutch.) Fiom Maesyck, a town on the river 
Jidaes, in the bishopric of Liege, Netherlanda 

lOtTOALF. Iq the Welsh, mM signifies a vale, a meadow, 
and eaf, a ceO, a cbanod, a church, i &, the dunch in Hie 
vale. 

The origin of the name^ howevw, is given by tradition in tibia 
wise. In those days when bullfights were in Yogae, in 
merry England, one of the enraged animals broke away &om 
the combat^ and was hotly pursued by horsemen. A osrtain 
John Strong happened to meet the bull on the top of a hDl, 
and when attacked by the furious beast^ he seized him in - 
the nostrils vrith his left hand, and kiUed hinL As he came 
to the foot of the hill, meeting several persons in the pni^ 
mat, he was inquired of whethw he had met a bull; he 
zepBed he ''J^ a teif^ and fix>m this drcomstanoe was 
called afterward John Melcalfk 
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MBTTERNIOH. (Dutch.) From MeUer, mid«Ue or in, and 
naght, nig^t— middle of the night ; bora in the middle of the 
night. MsUemaeh, local, the town next to the middle place, 
from naehj next, after, behind, at, or by. 

HEYEB. (Q«r.) Themagistnteofacity ortown. 

MEYEUL. Local. Came into England with William the 
Conqueror. The* name is derived irom a place in Franoe. 

laOHAEL. (Heh.) Who is like God? 

MIOKLE. Erom the Saxon Muchel; Scottiah, Mudde, big; 

MIDDLEDITCH. Local The middle trench for draining 
wet land or guarding indosnres. 

MIDDLETON. Local From Middleton, a flmaU town in 
Soiaetahiie, Bngiand-— the middle town. 

MnTOtJHNU Local Theii^bro<d^fromJiaii) amOIy ai^ 
home or houme, a brook. 

MILDMAY. Said to be derived from the Saxon MUd, soft 
or tender, and dema, a judge, and was given to one of the 
early ancestors of the family from his tempering the severity 
of the law with mercy. ' 

lOLFORD. Local The ford by the miH 

MILLEIl. One who attends a grist-mill, MetUear, Gaelic, 
having large Hps; mcdairj Q-aeUc, a merchant; maiUor, 
Gaehc, from maiUe, armor, and fear, a man — a man in 
armor, having a coat of mail, a soldier. 

MILLMAN. A man belonging to a mill 

MILLS. Local Liying near a nuH Gae^ JbRftdft) a soUier^ 
the d bdng silent 

MILNE. A mill In Gkielic Muileann also signifies a mill] in 
Welsh, MHain implies firmness^ fixedness of purpose. 

MILNE& AmiUei; 
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im/rHOICFB, looaL IVomaTllhigeoftiiatiiAiiie m Wes^- 
mordand, Englftwd, so called from miU, and ikorpe, a Tillage 
— the miU-TiOage. 

MILTON. Local. From the town of Milton, in Kent, Eng- 
land. The mill-town, from the Saxon milrij a miii, and <o»/ 
or the middle to^vn. 

HINSTEB. (Sax.) An abbey. 

MENTXTBN. (Welflh.) Local The roimd stonee or drda cf 
stonefl^ fiom vm, stonee^ and tam^ a toand, a onrde; tnon 
and tron^ WeUh, a circle. 

MITCHELL. A corruption of Michael, or irom the Saxon 
Muchel, big. * 

ISJXE. Local An ancient teiiifcoij of Eranoe, 

MOOHBIE. (Odtia) My bdored, from mo, my, and cAfW^ 
dear; a term of endearment^ a sweetheart 

MOE. (Old Enghfih.) Large, tall, great 

MOEL ifoo^ in the Qaelio, signifies bald. 

MOBLYN. (Welsh.) Bald-pate. - 

MOFFATT. Local Derived from the town of MjoSa^ in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland. 

MOLEN. (DntcL) AnuD. 

MOLLOY. (Cor. Br.) The dusty or hoary mill. 

MOLYNEUX. (Fr.) Local From Normandy, De Moulini^ 
De Moulines, De Molineos. From MoulifUf a town on the 
river Allier, in France, so called from the great number of 
water mills there. AfmMiif a mill 

MONGER. Ancienlly an eztenstve merKhant, now nsed to 
denote those wlio traffic in a single article. 

MONK!, Groclc. /zovof; W(^lflli, moji, sole, separate, alone; 

Q-aelic, moa na'-h. A man who retires from the ordinary con- 
* cems of the world, and devotes himself to religion. 

9* 
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MONROE. Local Moua-lh Roc or Mont Roe, from the 
mount on tlie liYer Roe, in Ireland, whence the &ixulj came. 
Moine Koo, a mo^^j place on the Roe, li'imrQ^ fiom, 
or about the Roe. The river is sometunea written Munrm, 

HOKSOSr. Derived, aooording to antiquaiians^ from the Qer- 
man word Mitntoj but probably the aon of Mon or Mnn, a 
mckname for Edmund. 

MONTAGUE, (fc'r.) De Morii a^ue— from the sharp or steep 

mountain. 

UONTFOBJ), From the Latin ''Ik MorUe Ihrk;* that ia, from 
the strong or fortified hill or mountain. 

MONTGOMERY. A coiruption of the Latin ''Mom Oomeria/* 
Gomel's moont G^omer, the aon of Japhel^ the hereditaiy 
name of the Gaula 

MONTMORICE. The morait of Morris; or from the MoorisJi 

mountains, perhaps natives of Morocco ; some bearing this 
name went with William the Conqueror into England. 

MOODY. A name given i'rom the disposition. Mmdwy^ Welsh, 
an anchorite^ a redose, hermit, a monk. 

MOEBS. Derived from 4he town of Uoen^ in the Nether- 
lands. Moer or Mberatf In Dutch, signifies a fen, marah, or 
moor. 

MOON. A oomiption of Mohunf or it may be local, from die 
island Anglesey or Mima, so called, as some suppose, from 
mwgn^ Welsh, mines, from its stone-qiiazrieB and mines; 
others derive it from fiwm or fNOfia^ alone, separated. Mwyji, 
Welsh, a&ble, pleasant 

MOONEY. ifeunier, f'r., a miller. 

MOORE or MORE. (Gaelio;) Ifir, great, efaie^ taD, mighty, 
proud. Jdoar, a oolleotor of manorial rents in the Isle of 
Man. MoorBj from moo r J ohn o' the Moor. 

MORAN. A multitude. Moran, a coutractiou of Morgan, 
which signifies of or belonging to tiie sea. 
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MORETON. (Gaelic.) Local From fnor, large, high, and 

dvn^ ion, a hill. 

MORGAN. From Mbr, the sea, and jfon^ horn; Uie same as 
Peiagiuji— horn on the 8e% from the Greek ir^Aayof, tiie 
sea. Mor, the sea, and ^an, by or near — near the sea, a 
locality: 

HORIABXY. (Gaelic.) Noble, illustrious, from i/ar, great, 
and artaehj exalted. 

MORLET. Local. From Morluix, iu Brittany, France, and 
derived from the Welsh or British word ?7ior, tlic sea, and 
ky, a valley. It is situated near ths sea, on a liyer of the 
same name. 

MORSE. Ptobablj a contHMStion of Monisi Mfrs^ Ihe name 
of a large island in Denmark, a marsh. 

MORREL. Having yellow liair. 

MOBBIS. (Welsh.) From Mawr and rys^ a hero, a wazrior, 
a brave man. Marthj the great, the warlike, same as 
Mnmn, 

MOBTOK. (Gaelic) Local iVom the parish of Morton, in 
Nifhsdale, Damftiesshire, Scotland. Ifor, big, great, and 
dtm^ ion, a hiH 

MOSELEY. Local Moss-ley, Sax., Moose, Moyes, or Mot$f 

a mossy field or pasture. 

MOTT. (Er.) A round artifioal hill 

MOTILTON. Local A smaU town in Derondiite^ Enj^bnd. 

MOUlin^AIIir. A name of place. This name once gave ooc»- 
sion to a pun which would have been exoeDent^ had the 
aOusion been made to any other book than the H0I7 
Scripturss. 

Dr. Mountain, chaplain to Ohades IL, was asked one day bj 
that monarch to whom he should present a certain bishopric 
just then vacant ''If yon had bat fiuth, sire," replied he^ 
''I could teU you to whom.'' ''H6wso^*'8HdOhaikfl^'<ifIhad 
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but faith." "Why, yes," said the witty cleric, "your maj- 
esty might then say to this Mountain^ be Hiou removed into 
that «aflk" The chaplain suoceeded. 

HOTJNT JOT. A name adopted probablj by one of the cru- 
aaden^ from a place near JTeraaalem, wbichy aooording to Sir 
John MuidenQe, " men depen Monnfe<Joye| for it geyethe 
joye to pilgfymea bertes^ be canae that Hiere men seen first 
Jeruaalem * * * a fidl fiur plaoe^ and a ddu^foua." 
Lower saye^ ''Some religious houses in England bad their 
Mdiun^foiftf a name given to eminences where the fiist view 
of the sacred edifice was to be obtained. This name is still • 
retained in a division of the hundred of Battel, not &r from 
the remains of the majestic pile reared by .William the Gon- 
qneror. Boyer defines ^Mmtfoi^ as a heap of stones made 
by a VteoxAi army, as a monument of viotoiy.** 

MOXON. The son of Moggie or Margaret 

MOXLEY. Local Probably Mugasley^ from the Saxon mugck, 

much, great^ laige, and fey, a field. 
llUUJaAN. (Gaelic.) Local JfiilZsefteom) the top or ram- 

mi^ a height 

HULLma (Fr.) AmiUer. «i>0 ilbidm," from tibe milL 

MUMFUivD. The same as Montfort (which see). 

MUNDY. Local Derived from the Abbey of Monday in 

tne dukedom of Normandy. 

MUNGEY. A corruption of Mountjoy (which see). 

MUNN. A fiuniliar abbreviation of Edmund. 

KUNSEXb Local Erom MimmiMf a dale of Derbyshire, or a 
person original^ finom l£ms^ in France. 

MURRAY, MORAY. Moraekk Some deduce this family 
from a warhke people called Uie Moramiy who came from 
Germany into Scotland, and affixed theu* own nomenclature 
to that district now c&lled the aMn of Moray, The root of 
the name is the same whether Moravian or Gktelic, and sig- 
nifies the great water, fi*om mor, great, and anasaio^ water. 
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liUKEELL. (Ft.) A sea wall or bank, to keep oS the water; 

a name of place. 

MUBGEAYE. EjDg^B falconer, from Meus^ Sax., the place 
where the hawlcs were kept^ and grauef keeper. 

MYEB& The aame as Meyer, ihe magistrate of a cily or 
town; a Teiy ooomum name m Gemiany. 

NAB. In the Persic, signifies a chie^ a prince. iVa5, Thigliah, 
the summit of a mountain, the top. 

NAFFIS or NEFIS. (Fr.) From NefUs, that i^, bom son, 
from Ne and JUs, Nwyifm, in the Welsh, signifies briak^ 

spriu:btly, active. 

NAIENE. Local. The name of a shire, river, and town in 
Scotland, whence the surname is derived. The name was 
taken from the river, which was called in Gaelic uisge-' 
rCfheam, from uiage, water, and n^fheam (pronounced ncam, 
the " fh" having no sound), " the alders" — " the water of the 
alders," &om the great nmnber of alder-trees which grew on 
its banks. 

NANCE. Local From Nance or Nancy, a city of France, oapi- 
tal of the department of Meurthe, and signifies a valley ; nans 
or non^ in the Ckumish British, is a plain, a dale^ a leveL 

KAPIEB. Itis8aidthatD0Eiald,asonoftlieEaiiofIieQnoa[y 
for his bravery in battle, had Ub name changed by the king 
to Napier, After tiie battle, as llie manner ia^ eyeiy one ad- 
vancing and setting forth bis own acts, tiie king said nnto 
them, *<Te hare all done valiantly, but there is one among 
yon who bath 'iVb Pfer,* ** and the king gave him lands in 
Kfe and GofEu^ The name came^ however, from taking 
charge of the Idng^s napeiy or linen at the coronation of 
En£^ kings, an office held by William De Hastinga^ in 
the tame of Henry L 

NASH. Supposed to be a corruption of ^^AUerir-Ash,^^ — at the ash. 
Natsh, a place near Bristol, England. Ndisg, Gkelic, made fast^ 
bound, protected Probably an old fortress or watch-tower. 
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NAYLOE. AmakerofDAik 

NE ANDEB. Newman, Greeks v^bHw^p^ ihe new man. 

XP^EDIFAM. Local. From Needham, a market-town in Suf- 
folk, England — the villa«:e of cattle; Sax., neat, Danish, 
nod, a herd, and ham, a village, lu uiiuther 8em>e it may 
denote the clean, fair town. 

NEAT-fc The same as Neil (which see). ^mI may be 0omi»> 
times a contraction of N^d, 

WEBF. French, .Wb^^ artless^ candid. awater-mill; the 
nave of a church. 

NEFIS. ^Vel<?h, Xiri/ftiSj sprightly. AJg^, French, a son 
bom, descendant Hum, 

lilEni and NEL. In the (>ir. Br. sigiufieB power, might, that 
is, the poweifbl ormighly. ^euZoriVSiEi^ in the Qaefiio^ sig^ 
nifies a dond or hue ; figuratively, a dark complexion. 

NELSON or NEILSON. The son of Neil or Nel 

KELTIIROPE. From Xehwl, Gothic for near or nigh, and 
ihorpe, a \'illage ; given to an individual hving at such a spot 
near the village. [Playfaifl] 

NEQUA^L (Latin.) Dishonest, lazy. Alexander Nequam, of 
St, Albans, wisliing to devote himself to a monastic life, in 
the abbey of his native to^vn, apphed to the ruler of that 
establishment for admission. The abbot's reply was thus 
laconically expressed : 

"Si bonus sin, venias, si XequoTn. nequaquam." If goo^ you 
may come ; if wicked, by no means. 

It said he changed his name to Heckhamf and was admitted 
into the Dratemity. 

A eaipe or promontory. 

17ETHERW.vOD. Local The lower wood* 

NEVETJ. (Ft.) A nephew. 

NEVILLE. (Ft.) "Be Neuve rifle," of the new town. Neu- 
villi^ a town in Poiton, France. 
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JJEVIN. (Gaelic.) Naomh, holy, sacred, consetTated "Welsh, 
Nef, heay^i N^WMdig^ heaven-bom j N^ddawn^ heaTea- 

gifted. 

KEWBURY. (Sax.) New-town. A j.lace in Berkahire 
raised out of the nuns of aa old town called Spingham. 

KEWTH. Nuadh, m the Gaelic, signifies new, firash, recent 

NGWTON. Local Tlic name of seveial small towns in 
England — the new town. 

inSBETT. LocaL From the lands of IfHsbet^ in the Bhiie of 
Berwick^ Scothmd. 

N0AXB3 or KOKES. A corruption of AMm Odk^ "at tiie 
oak;" en was added to a< wh^ the Allowing word began 
with a Yowel, as " John Atten Ash"— Jdm Kash, that is^ 
John at the Ash. ICr. John Koikes is a celehnted perBoo- 
age in legal matters, as well as hn constant antagonist 
Mr. John Styles (John at the Style). The names are so 
common, that ''Jade Noakes and Tom Styles'* designate the 
rabble. 

NOBLE. Great, elevated, dignified. 

NOEL. (Fr.) Christmas j a name given probably to a child 
bom at that time. 

KOGENT. LocaL From the town of Nogent^m the province 
of Ohampagne, France. The Nngents went firom Thgland 
into Ireland in the time of Henry IL 

NORBURY. Local. The north town or village. 

NORCUTT or TSTORTHOOTB. Local The northrisot; 00 
Eastcott and Westcott 

NORFOLK LocaL A comriy of En^and NcrdFfiHk^ (ha 
north people, so called with regard to Sn^fiiQ^ or the souUi 
peofde. 

NOBMAN. A native of Nonnandy, a northman. The mhab- 
itants of Sweden, Demnaik^ and Norway were andentty 00 
called. 
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NORRTS. Nwrroy^ or nortb-kins: ; a title given, in England, to 
the tJiird king-at-arms. Norrie, jBVench, a foster-child. 

liTOBTHAIL Local The north bouse or T]IIage--iVbf<ft-A^ 

NOBTHOF.. LoobL A phoe in England; the malQiLihor^ or 

KORTIIUMBERLAND. Local. A county of England. 
Xo rt h-JIumber'landf the land on the north Bide of the liver 

Huinber. 

NORTON. Local From Norton, a town m Yixkabke, Eng- 
land. The north-town. 

KORWIGH. Local From tiie cily and seaport of Korwidb, 
in Korfolk^ Enf^and. The north-haibor, fiom norih^ and 
wkkf a harbor or port 

NOTT. SmU, Saxon, amoolih, round, a nut JftrUei^ an old 
word for ahom, poDed. The name may have come from 
wearing the hair abort and smooth. 

"A 110^ hed had h€^ with a brown yiflage." — Ohauobb. 

The following, it is said, was penned by the first wife of the 
Ber. Dr. Kott^ on his asking her hand in marriage : 

" Why urge, denr sir, a baflbful maid, 

To change her .sinu^le Jot, 
When well you kuow, I've oflen said 

In truth, I love you, NoU. 
Per aU your pain I do, Xott, care, 

And triLsl me on ray life, 
Though you had thousands, — dedan^ 

I would, Nbif, bo your wife." 

NOTTINGHAM. Local From the borough town of ITotting- 
ham, in England. Bailey says the name u corrupted ibom 
SnMnghcmf &om the Saxon Snotlenga, caves, and ham, a 
Tillage, from the many ca^es and places of securi^ found in 
that county. 

NOWELL. The same as Noel (w^ich see). 
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WX. LooiL Cteoe^ in iJieCMIo, is a little luD, a 

NOYBS. iVby is an abbreviation for Noah. " In England, in the 
seventeenth century, Attorney-General Noy wua succeeded 
^by Sir John Banks, and Chief-justic© Heath being found 
guilty of bribery, Sir John Finch obtained the o^ce j hence 
it was said: 

*' Ncyiffi flood is gone, " 
The Baahi appear, 
Htaili. is shorn down, 
And Finek sings here." — ^Lowsa. 

in the Ck>mi8h Biitish, Nd is a nephew, and NcffB nigjht 

NUGENT. (See Nogent) 

^HTE. The familiar abbreviation of Isaac, among the Dutch. 
Nok, Danish, exact, precise, nice. Danish, new, re- 
cently produced. Lower gires the name from AJttmy-Sjft^ 
at the island. 

OAKES. Local From a dwelling near the oak-trees. 
OAKHAM. Local. From the towu of Oakham, in Rntland- 

ehiro, En^and, so called from Oak^ and horn^ the villa|;e by 

the oaks. 

OAKLEY. Local The fields or pasture abounding in oaks. 

O'BIEKNE. The same as OTByme. 0, or Uij signifies grand- 
son, descendant The descendants of Byrne. IntheWelsb, 
Bryn is a hill; Brmmj a cihiefj a king. 

O'BBIEN. The descendant of Brien^ i e., exalted, noble. 

03YBNE. Originallj OBra/a^ the descendants of Bram^ an 
andent kmg of Lebster; which signifies a rawm; he was 
usually called Bran Ihm, the black raven, firom the color of 
his hair, and bis thirst of psey. 

O'CALLAGHAN. (Celtic or Gaelic.) The descendants or 
tribe of Callaghan, trom Ciallachj prudent^ judicious, discreet. 



OCiriERN or OlOTHIERNA. (Gaelic.) A tenn applied to 
the heir apparent to a lordahip^ from Oig^ young, and tierrMf 
a lord. 

OOSHAM. Local From oek or oc, an oak, and Aom, a^vil- 
lage, a town in Surrey, England, so caDed from the abm^ 

dance of oaks growing there. 

OCKLEY. (Sax.) ITrom ocA: or oc, an oak, and leag^ a iield. 
The oak field. 

0*OOKOB or 0*COKNOB. The deaoendantBof OonororCoa- 
ooTar, an Irish chieftain, who died in the year* 971. (See 
Conor.) 

O DEVLIN. The desceudant of Dcvclin (which flee) 

CDONNELL. The descendants of Donal, an ancient Irish 
ftmily, who trace their descent through Donal to jVtoSus 
Moffnua, the ancestor of the O'Neilb^ known as NuA IHet- 
gaBaefif Nial of the nine hostages. The ODonneDs roled 
the territory of TirconneU, for thirteen generations. (See 
Donald.) 

ODONOGIIUE. Tlie descendants oi Donogh (which see). 

CDONOVAN. Tlie descendants of Donovan, which is de- 
rived from DondiMum^ the brown-haired chief. This name 
was given to a celebrated Irish chief'tnin of the tenth ceo- 
toiy, who was killed by the &mous Brian Boru. 

O'DOBOT. The descendant of Dorcy. Dorcy is a cormptaon 
of De Orsay, from Onay, a town in Cleeve, Germany. 

O'DOUGHERTY. The chief of the oak habitation, from 0, 
high or cliie^ daire or darachj the place of oaks, and tigh, a 
habitation. 

C^DUaAN. The descendant of Dugan (which see). 

O'FL AUERTY. The descendant of Flaherty (which see). 

OaDm Local (Sax.) From od^ oak-tree^ and cbn^ a yal- 
tey; the oak vale, or shady yalley. (V^IuAm^ in Uie Gaelio 
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iignifies a yonng man, ttoBk Og^ young, and duAt^ a man; 

Ogdyn^ in the Welsh, has the same sigfoificatioiD. 

OGrlLVIE. Local. From tlie lands of Ogihne, in Scotland. 
It may come from the Welsh OchU, a high place. 

O^GO WAN. The descendant of Qowan (which Bee). 

O'HARA. The descendant of " Hara^^' Chaldee form of am, a 
mountain. Tn (Gaelic, arra signifies a pledg-e, treacheiy; 
orr, a stag, a iilnd ; arradh, an armament ; ara, plural of ar, 
slaujjht^r, battle. Hara, Saxon, a hare. 

O'EJBEFE. The descendant oi'£ie£ JESq^, in tiie Danish, aiff- 
nifies brave, stonl^ coaiageovia. 

OIIFANT. An elephant 

OXEARY. The descendant of Laiy; JOary, Welsh, gentle^ 

easy. 

OIiIVEB. Sonamed£rom theohTe-tree^ aneooblemofpeiMjeL 

OLLENDOBFF. Local Vtota Oldendoif in Ctoimanj, so 
called from Olden, old, and dbr^ a Tillage. 

OLMSTEAD. Local. A place or town by the proon oaks, 
from MoImj an oak, and siead, a place. £bhne^ low lands 
on a hver, an island. 

OUAHONT. Tho deeoendant of IfiAon^ winch signifieB a 
bear. 

O'MALLEY. The descendant of Malley; ifoZa, Gaelic, the 
brow of a hill ; Aluille, smooth, placid, gentle. 

ONDERDONK. (Dutch.) Under grace or pardon, fiom ondiflr, 
muler, and dankf thankfiilnesa, gratitude. 

CnSfETL. The descoidantB of Nei^ that is, the powariol of 
mighty. 

ONSLOW. Local From the manor of Onabw, in Shropshire, 
England. Atmdow signifies a place on a river or stream. 

O'QUIN. Anciently O'Con. The descendants Con Cead-* 
cahif one of the early mouarchs of Ireland. 
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OBCHARD. Local. An indoeure of fruitrtree& OrchoBKrdf 

Graelic, a goldsmith. 

OBUK (Frmob.) Local An dmptroe. 

ORMISTOK. Local The town or yiHage of e1m& 

OHMSliY. Froin orme, an elm, and bff^ a townj a name of 
a place surrounded by eUxkS. 

OBB. Local Derived from ih» nrer and town of 0R| ni 
Scotland. Or, in Welsh and GaeUo, aigmftee a bolder, a 
boimdarj. 

ORTON. Local From the town of Orton, in Westmoreland, 
Enn:land. Gaelic, Ord, a bill of a round form and steep, 
and ion^ a town a fortress. 

OEYia ^7r/^intheQae^ BignifieBfiaroffipri^ Arvot, 
Oor. Br., local, a place on or near an entrflnchmenl^ ftom Ait 

OSBORN. (Sax.) From hus, a house, and hea/rn^ a child — a 

fuLiiily-child, an adopted child. 

OSMUND. (Sax.) From hus, a home^ and mundi peaoeu 

OSTERHOUDT. (Dutch.) The east wood, from o(w< or otir, 
east, and houcUj a wood. 

OSTilElM. (Ger.) From Osf, east, and Aetm, a honie, habi- 
tation or Tillage. — ^From the east habitation or Tillage. 

OSTBAITDEB. (Dutch.) The lord of the east shore, from 
ot<0, east, Binmd, the shore^ and Aaar, Icid or mastor; he that 
must have his due of a stranded ship. 

OSWALD. (Sax.) From hus, a house, and waldf a ruler — a 
house-ruler or steward ; a king of Northumberland. 

ens. (Greek.) From the genitive smgular of dilr, Hm 
ear, a name given from qnick hearing. 

O'TOOLE. Originally O'Tuathal— the defloendants of TucOha^ 
which ftignifi^ « ^ lordly." 
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^ OTTER Local CH'iir, GbeUc, a low pKwnoEtory jutting into 

the b^a, a shoal. 

OTJDEKIHK. (Dutch.) Local, rrom a town of the same 
name in Holland, and signifies the old church, &om oude, 

old, and kerk, a church. 

OTJS£LEY. Local. 'From .the river Ouse, in England, and 
2cy, a field or place — a place on'the liyer Quae. The name 
Otm is derived from the Gaelio imgef water, 

OTTTHOUDT. (DutoL) Local The old wood. 

OWEN. (Celtic.) The good ofispring. Oen, Welsh, and 
Gaelic, uan, a Iamb. 

OXFORD. Local. From Oxford, in England, on the Isis, 
> ^ cat of the celebratpd university founded in 806 ; fix>m 
Oxj Anglo-Saxon, water, corrupted by the Angles or Danes 
from the Gaelic uisge or iak, and/ordf a pass or way — the 
ford across tlie Isis. 

Bailey derives it from Oxen-ford, " the ford of the oxen," like 
the Greek Bosphorus^ or trom tlie river Ouse^ and ford. 
The name of the river Chm is derived £:om imge, water. 

PADDOCK (Old English.) A meadow, croa or field; an 
indoeuite in a park. 

PA0E, Child, and Variety were names given to youths between 
seven and fourteen years oC age while reoelving their educa- 
tion ibr knighthood. 

PAINE. Paon^ Fr., a peacock. Fay tie, a pagan, uubaptized 
a ru.stic. 

PAISLEY. (Welsh.) Local From PZow, a pasa^ and «t, a 

stream — the place of crossing the river. 

PALMER A pilgrim, so called from the palm-branch, which 
he con^^tantly carried as a pledge of his having been in the 
Holy Land. 

'"Here is a holy Palmer come, 
ftm Salem first) and last ih>m Borne." 

- SOOTT'S UABMmK. 
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PAl^OOST. A qoRiq>ti<» of i^0fifaeoc<, tlie fifi^ 

Easter, a name probably given to a cbild bom on that day. 

PANGBOURN. Local. A town in Beik^e, EugUndj 
boujUj a brook, a river. 

PARDIR A name given to one w^o was in the habit <^ 
swearing Par-dieu. Lower snjs, it is not a little curious 
that the French oath, ^^Par ZHeu" has become naturalized 
among UBf under the various modifications of PardeWj Par' 
doCf Pardow, and Pardee. So also we have the Nonnaa 
name Bigot^ from the habit of swearing "^M-OotL" 

PABSATiTi, Local Ptirh-han, the same as ParshalL Ptiir- 
cell may be from par-del, " by heaven," a name given for the 
same reason as the preceding one. 

PARIS. Local The metropolis of France, on the Seine, an- 
ciently called ^^lAdeUa Parisiortim" IdUum, mud, from its 
situation in a marshy place. A place where the Pars or 
Peers met in Congresei ParOf to make civil or militaiy 
airangements; PaneSf a wall, a walled town; Peri, vtt 

PABKSL A piece of ground indosed, and stored with deei 
and other beasts of diase. ' 

PAEKEK The keeper of a park. 

PAREMAN. The same as Parker. 

PARNELL. The same as Pcraell, from Pek^oniUaf Italian, 
pretty stone. A wanton, immodest girl 

PARRET or PERROT. Local From Pmtidd, Welsh, thff 
sweet or delicious river, now the JDee, 

PARRY. (Welsh.) Probably a conteaction of Ap Sof^f ^ 
son of Hairy. In the Welsh it also signifies ready, prepared, 
equal, like ; ParOf endurance, one cafiable of enduring. The 
name may be local, from Parys^ a mountain in Wales^ so 
called from j^m^wu, ineochauslable (nunes) ; or Pm, ham, 
copper, ate. 
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PAHSHALL. LocaL ParMoB^ ttie hall, or manaiou in ih» 
Park. 

PABSOK. We sappoae that tis fint founder was a deiical 
diaracter or parson. From the Ladn FienonOt tliat m, the 
penon who takes care of the souls of liis pariahionere. 

PATRICK. Fiuin tlu; Latin PatriciuSj noble, a senator j the 
name ot" liie luleluiy naiut of Ireland. 

PATTERSON or PATTISON. Patrick's son, the son of Pat- 

rick. 

PAUL. Signifies litUe^smaU. Latin, i^iv^, Qreek, mrO^of. 

PAXTON. Local From the town of Photon, In Berwick- 
shire) Scotland. 

PAYNE. LocaL From a place called Payne, in Normandy. 

PEABODY. There is an ancient traditiun (we give it for what 
it is worth), that this name was dt ri\ cd from one Boadie, 
a kinsman of Queen Boadicea, who a.ssisted her in her re- 
volt against the Romans. Alter the Britons were subdued 
by the Romans, Queen Boadicea disjiatclied lu rself by 
poison, and Boadie, with a remnant of the Britons, escaped 
to the mountains of Wales. Boadie, among tlie Canibri or 
Britons, siL^nified a man or a great man, and Pea signified a 
large hill, a mountain, from wliich Boadie came to be called 
Peabodie, or the MovntcUn man, which became the name of 
the tribe. 

PEACOCK. Taken from the name of the well-known fowl ; 
peOf contracted from the Latin, jnivo, Saxon, pawa, Prench, 
paonj — a name ghren fW>m a fondness of display. 

FBABSON or PIEBSON. Pierre-wn, the son of Pleire or 
Peter. 

FED IN. Local. Fedrij Cor. Br., is a hill j the head of any 

thing. 

PEEBLKS. Local. From the town and sliire of Peebles, in 
Scotland. Poll, Welsh, people, and lie, a phce ; PohnU^ 
GkehC| people^ and eis^ many \ the place of many people. 
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PEELH Local A tower, ft eaetile, a spire, a steeple, as ObrM- 
peU, the spire rode. Pefe, Fr., a bald-pftted man. 

PELHAM. Local From the lordship of Pelham, in Hertford- 
Bhire, England, either from pede, a tower, castle, or from 
poolf a amaU lake, and Aom^ a yillaga 

PELL, according to Bailey, is a house ^ in the Welsh it signi- 
fies^ far of£f at a distance. 

PELLBHER. (Fr.) A fiimer, or aknuier. 

PifiLLYX, now PILLTNaS. (Cor. Br.) The distant pool 
Pyling^ an old word denoting a superstructure. 

PENDLETON. Local The summit of the hill, GaeHc, from 
pendle^ the Banmiit^ and <ittn> a ISSi Pmrdal4onf the town 
at the head of the yalle j. 

PENGILLY. (Oor. Br.) The head of the grove; 

PENN. (Cor. Br.) The top of a hill j the head, 

■ 

PBNNANT. (Gor.Br.) From iVii, a head, and ium^ a vale, 
or ding^ ; the head of the dhi§^; tiie ptindpal mansion of 
the &mily, B|ychton, in Wales, bebg situated at the head of 
a ocfflsidenible dingle on the old fiuml7 estate. 

PEKNTXCTOlSr. Local. Derived from the manor of Pen- 
nington, in Lancashire, Encrlaml, anciently Penitone, written 
in the Doomsday-Book, Fmnegetim, 

PENET. Local A town in Savoy ; the head of the water, 
from pm and em; also a pinnacle. 

PENNY or PINOT. The top of a mountain or hilL A 
mountain in Spain is called by the inhabitants " La Penna 
de los Enamorados," or the Lover's Bock. The word has 
the same meaning as the English j^Amock 

FENNTMAN or PENNTMON. (Welsh.) Local 
mon^ the top of the moantauL 
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PERCY, PIBBCY, PERCEY. Local. The renowned famfljjr 
of Percy ^ of Northumberland, England, derived their name 
from Percy Forosti in the Province of Maen, Normandji 
whence thoy came, which signifies a stony place, from 
pkrre. It may signify a hmiting place, from pinmf Ten- 
tonio^ tohmit; pareer, French, to penetarate, toforoeone'stray. 

PERKINS. Prom Pevr or iVter, and the patronymic or di- 
mintitive termination ww, — ^little Peter, or the son of Peter. 

PERRIGO. LooaL Prom Per^MW^ a town of Prance. 

FEBRT. If not eynonymons with Pany, it is local, from 
PiBrT9 (Fr.), a stone, signifying a stony placSj abonni£ng 
in rocksL 

PEYENSEY. Local. A viUage in Sussex, England, the land- 
ing place of WiUiain the Conqueror, in 1066, derived from 
Paw, Welsh, a tract of pa.stu:c ianJ, and aven{s), a river, and 
aijr, the sea, standmu; at the luoutli of a rivur, near the sea. 
The naiuL' is al.^o Gaelic, and has the sume meaning. Biad- 
habhainisg^ or Pababhamisg. 

PEYTON. Assumed by the proprietors of Peyton, a small 
town near Boxford, in Suffolk, England. They were de- 
scendants of William Mallet^ one of the iavontes of William 
the Conqueror. 

PHELPS. Supposed to be the same as PhiUips (which see). 
The name may oome from the Danisb, Svalp; Swedishi 
Pii^ a whetp. 

PHniP. (GhreelL) A lom of horses, £rom ^Vio^t and hrmf 
FBJSTW. A comption of Mi iViifi^ from the Norman, 
i^, a son, and Pmn. The son of Pom. 

PHYSICK. The art of healing dise^eaes. A name given to a 

physician. 

PICKE^RINa. Local. A market town of north Yorkshiie^ 
England, with the remains of a oasUe. 

PIQKEB8GILL; .LooaL The ttraam inhabited by pike or 
pidkeroL 

10 
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PIUBOE. The aaowMPieroj or Pen^ (which see). 

PIBBFONT. (Ft.) i>8 Piriy i\ml^ from the atone bridge ; 
in Latin, Db Petra JPcnUe. 

PI6G0T and PICKETT. Pitted with the small-paz, GiM>tted 
in the fiM)e, from the f'rench JPicote. 

PIQKAN. A dealer in pigB. A man fay the name of JohiH 
son, in Stafifordahire, "Kng^M*^^ who followed tiua ocqyation, 
was generally called Pigmao, and he willingly xeoogniaed 
this oognomen. 

PILOHEii. A maker oi' pilches, a kind of great coat or upper 
garment, in use in the fourteenth century. 

" Altar gret htat oooMth oold, 
No man cart iii»pifiai away.''— Ohauoib. 

PILLINGS. Same as Pellyn (which see). 

PITTMAN, PUTMAN. A man Uving near a well or lining; 
Saxon, pU; Daniah, jpu^ a well or spring. 

PLAYFAIR Local The play ground, a place where &ii8 

were held, and hoUdays kept 

PLATSTED. The place appropriated to amusement^ or any 
exercise intended for pleasure. 

fl^EASANTa Local From a suburb of the dty of Edii^ 
horifi, called ** The Pleasanta^" where andentiy was a priory 
of nnna^ which was dedicated to St Uaiy cit Plaeenibtf of 
wfaoflh the name " Pleasants^* is a corruption. 

PLTICPTON. Local (dor. Br.) From Plym, a river, and 
^ a town. The town SEtnated on the river Plym, in Der- 
ondure, England. 

POLK. An abbreviation of Pollock (which see). Mr. Polk, the 
late President, is third iu descent from a Mr. Pollock. 

POLLARD. A tree having its top cut off; a fish; Poularde^ 
Ffench, a fat chicken; Pol^ Dutcli, a loose or lewd TD Wl^ 
and ivrdf disposition. PoulA^urd, chicken-hearted. 
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POLLSnr. LooaL from Pofltej, in tin pmiaoe of Odeta% 
FnaaoBj whence the tbmij onginaHj cama 

POLLOCK. Local. Derived from the pariiih of PoUocJc, in 
Renfrewsliire, Scotland. The name is from the Gaelic Po^- 
la^/, "a litfele, pool, pit, or pond," a diminutive of jpaif a pool 
It is vulgarly pronounced Pock or Polk. 

POMEHOY. (Ft.) Pomme-ro^ a kind of apple, the royal 
apple, king's apple, or king of apples; a name probably 
given to a gardener for his skill in raising tfaemi| or a name 
of place where such apples were raised. 

POIEn)BXT!Ea. (Fr.) The same as iZMgnir, or spur the 
steed; pom being derived from jwn^, to pierce, to pridk, 
and dMar, ligh^ as opposed to left; a word espronivB of 
readiness of lirnb^ adroitnesB^ ezpertnesB^ and skiU. 

POVnSVIN. A name given to a native of Poiton, Fhmce. 

POOLE. Local A small collection of water in a hollow place, 
supplied by a spring ; a small lake. " John at the Pool," be- 
came "John Pool." A town in Dorsetshire^ England. 

POPE. Greek and Latin, Pa|>a, father. 

POii(JHER. This name originated with Simon Le Porchetf 
hereditary grand huntsman to Louis Oapel, Xing of Prance, 
from whose official duigr of slsiymg the hoar, the name is 
derived. 

POBSON. The same as PanNni, or a oorraption of Poww4or 
tiie son of Power. 

POWEEa (Welsh.) Prom Powyr, a descendant of Leod, 
who was the father of MandArog or MfmdtibraUtu. 

POWELL. A contraction of the Welsh Ap HoipeJI, the son of 
HoweU. It may ali^o be deduced irom PatU, of wiiich it was 
a former ortiiography : 

" After the text of Orkrti and Powel, and Jon." 

* Wbiobz's OfiAuasBy 1229, 

POXXJBJdL One who makes earthen vesKls. 

POmNGEB. An apQthasaiy is so saasdinfloodand. 
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POULTON. Local From the town of Poultou, in Laucashire, 
England, also a place near Marlborough, in Wiltahire, so 
called from Pool, a small lako, and ion, a towXL , ^ 

TQY^DMBL A baili£^ one wko distrains. 

PRATT. From the Latin Pratum, a meadow; J^rat^ in the 
Dtttdi, Bignifies prond, airogant^ oamiing. 

PBESCOT. (Welsh.) Local. From Prescot, a small town in 
England, so called from Prys, a coppice, and cwi, a cottage. 

PKESSLEY. Local. A coppice, from the Welsh Pry$, 
8hrab% broahwood; Qaelic, preaa, buabcB^ ahrub^ and Ue, a 
place, meadow or pasture lands. 

FBESTOK Local A town in Lancashire, England. The 
town in the coppice, or the bushy hill, from Prys and ton / 
also, Prestonj the town where brass is fomid or manufao- 
tured, from Pres, brass, Welsh. 

PRICE. (W elsh.) A corruption of Ap i2ice, the son of Rice. 

PBICHARD. (Welsh.) A oontiaction of Ap Bichard, the 

son of Richard. 

PBIDSATXX (EV.) Prom iVeKTAiifaB^ near the water. 
PBINDLB. A croft or small field. 

PRINQ-LE. Local Prnzq/?/, a hazel-wood, from Welsh, 
a wood, and cyU or coUj Iiazcl Pringl^j an obsolete Scottiah 
coin. 

PRODGERS, PROaERS, or PROGEE. A contraction of 

Moger, the son of Roger. 

PBOYOOST or PROOST. A name of o£Qoe^ a praadent of • 
college; the chief magistrate of a oi^. 

PUGHorPTR A contraction of 4l>^HivA> the son of Hu^ 
<*n" haying in Welsh the somid of ''7." 

PUTNAM. (Dutch.) From Pvi or Puttm^ a weD, and jlom, 
a house or town. Wefltown, or tfie honse \sj the wdL 

PUTZKAMMER. (Gter.) A dressing-chamber, a room for 
dress and ornaments; a c lamberlain. 
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PYE. A contraction of Ap Eugh (see Pugh) ; also, a bird ; 
there was an old sign of a pye over an inn in London c|lled 
Pye Comer. 

QUACKEKBOSS. (Dutch.) Quickmhosch, a thicket, a grOTe 
of roan-tiee, mountain-asb, a species of seryice-tree. 

QUENTIN or QmNTm. FEom thelatin QkMm^ ''tlie 
fifth," a name giTen to tbe fifth son. QiMi^A% a toim in 
Ootes du Nord, Franoe^ so called fton 8b Qnmitm, who died 
tliere. 

QDIQLY. Ga^c, CuigecHach, of or belonging to a distaff or 
hand lock; periu^ a fhnilj person, or firom reeembUng a 
distaff in bodQ j peculiarily. 

QUIN. Local From Quin^ a village in Clare county, IreLand- 

RABGLIEE'. Local A plaoe i& UnoMbizc^ Xqfljhndy m 
oaOed ftom a oiiff of red xock. 

RADFORD. (Cor. Br.) The fern way. 

BADLAIH). (Oor.£r.} The fern land. 

EAJ)NO& (Pat. Br.) The enckwoie of fern 

BAFFLES. (Danish.) From JRaefel, long-lubber, Jath-baok^ 

inactive, sluggish. 

KAINSFOBD. Local A corruption of Bavms/ord, 

BAIEIG'H. Manohuf^ in the Wdsh, sigmfies a Seutonanl^ a 
vicar; and EhecU, to goyeni, to n:^. It may be ]ocal,froni 
MeAf Raoul or Balph, and Uigihf or a field or plaoei 

RALPH. (Sax.) From Mad, counsel, and idph, help, Frendl| 
Rax)ul, Latin, liodolphuSj a helper, a counselor. 

RALSTON. Local. Ralph, one of the descendants of Mao 
Du£P, Thane of Fi£B, obtained a grant of land in Renfrew- 
shire, and, as was common in those days, called he plaoe 
after himself JSojpAjAoton, which was softened into Haialmh 

BAJCAQEL !toiiolies of trees; a coppice where birds singi 
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fieum^ Bam*s Ide, a pboe m HnntiiigdonBKure, En^d; 
where the family ongixiated, and afterward settled in Scot- 
land. iSflwiiii^ lAtin, brttMhes, younf trees— the ide of im^ 
derbmahi bwnchoi^ or young trees; a place where cattle 
browae. Meomatejff SajDon, from Beoma, the rim, edge^ ez« 
trenuty, a border, and €t^y an ishnd. 

&AMSDEN. (Sax.) LooaL Ih« windii^ Talkjy, or Ite CB- 

tremily of the Talley. 

SAK (Sax.) Pve^etoar. 

BAIH). (Dutch.) The border, a borderer. 

RANDAL, KANDOLPn, or HANDULPH. (Sax.) Theae 
nanu s have the same sigaiiicatiorL ^air-hdpj £rom iSon, 
fair, and ul2)Jij help. 

BANDER. Local (GaeUc and Wehh.) A traot of land on 
a point or promontory. i2and^ Danish, the rim, bocdei^ 
edge. 

BAKKnr. This name may be derived from the DaaiflhAifiX^ 
right, upright^ eMt If name ia Qaelifl^ it would oome 
from .fioMin, a promontory, ahare^ or drriaion, and Otmn, 
head; the head of the promontory, a name of place. Bai^ 
htHy in the Dutoh, signifies pranks, tricks. 

RANXEY. Local. Renaix, ReimWy or Renais, a town of 
Switzerland. B,eni (Latin, renatm)^ renewed, bom again, 

rcf]^enerated. 

RANSOM, RANSOMK The price paid for redemption ftom 
captLTity or pmushment 

RATHBONE. (Sax.) An early gift 

RAPP. Rap, in Danish, is swift, nimble. Bap^ Dutch, nimble^ 
quick ; " rojp g€uimi^^ a nimble fellow. 

RAWIX>N. Local Kvim the kods of Boyden, ne«rLeedi% 
ia YcrUure^ fiqi^iad. 
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BAWLET. (WelsL) Ehawlaw, a Yioar. (E?aii8.) 

RAWUNGS. From Eatnt^ French for Bal^ and l2ie ^ 
InmTinie temimation mgs; — Bail's son. 

■ 

KAWLINSOK, TheBonoffiawlinga. 

BAWSON. A corruption of iiavenson, or it may be Ealph'a 
son. 

RAY. This name may have several origins. Ruadh and 
.Beaghf Gbelio^ swarthy, red, sandy complexioned. thA 
moon. Ray, a beam of light, luster. Re, from into, to rush, 
applied to a stream, rapids, whence tlie river JSeay, in Caith- 
ness, Scotlakid. ReOf €k>r. Br., wonderfiil, strange. Rhe^ 
Welsh, a run, RhedUj to nm. ^ae, Welsih, a battk^ the 
plaoeof abattle; aohaiii. 

RA YMER. (Dutch.) Roemur, one who extols, praises, boasts. 
Raumer, German, a person employed in clearing or cleaning. 

EATHQNB. (Teat) From Emn, pwe, and mumS, nuraHi; 
pure mouth, one who abstains from wanton diaoooraea. 
Settfmtmdf Qerman, quiet peace. 

BAYNER (Danish.) Rancr, a leader of the Danes, who in- 
vaded Britain j a pirate, a robber, a term given to a warrior. 

RBOORD. The same as Rikerd, or Richard^ of wfaiob it is ft 
oomqvticni, liberal-hearted, ridi in dispofiition. 

BBDDHN'arBOBDBlir. LooaL (Cor. Br.) ApbMeofftim 
Rodonj a town in Bretagne, France. 

REDDENHTJRST. Local. Reddm, Qw. Br^ fSsm, hwrst, 
8ftXon, a wood or grove. 

SEED and READ. (Sax.) From Mmh, advice^ ooansel, he^ 
or from the fenny plenty a reed. 

REESE, RHEESE. (Cor. Br.) Pushing, violent; a strong or 
powerful man. Riese, in Gk^rman, signifies a giant Welsh, 
RhySj a rushing. Rees^ a town of Grennany, on the Rhine. 
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BJfiKVJEH. IVom Btntf a bailiff provoety or steward, 8lmr&- 

reeve, Wbod-rmm, (fihetifl^ Woodruff.) 

EEINARD and REYNARD. (Teut or Sax.) From Mi, 
pure, aad ard^ Dature, disposition; honesty incoimpt. 

REINHABT. (Dutch.) A pure hearty Snm rmn^ pore. 

RENARD. (Fr.) A fox, cunning. 

BSTZ. LocaL A town i& Moravia. 

BETNOLDB. (Sax.) Siooeire or pure lore from, JRJuin, pure, 
and hcUd, the M Bngliah for love. It abo maj signify 
strong or firm liold. 

REYJ^OLDSON. The son of Reynolds. 

RHEFELDT. The deer^field, from the Dutch r Aae, a roe, and 
yUift,afield. 

RHODES. LocaL From the island of Rhodes, in tiie Mediter- 
ranean Sea. RfiodeSj a town in Guienne, France. 

IttAN. QaeliCi Jiia, a provincial chief, itton^ mamier, order^ * 
airangement^ sobriety, good dispoaitioii. 

BIQEl AiiQlliflr fixrm of Welsh, to niah, a rodii^ figup- 
attTdy, a heio^ a InaYe^ impetuous man. Ibe same as 

Bees. 

RICH. Wealthy, opulent ; ancienUy, great^ noble, po weifiiL 

BIGBAKD or BIOABD. ^ax.) Of a powenffaJ, rich, or gen- 
erous disposltian, from Wlc^ zicfi, and ord^ nature or diapon- 

tlOD. 

BIOHAKDSOK ISieBQiiofBidiard. 

RICHMOND. (Sax.) F- Dm nc, rich, and mundf mouth— 
rich-mouth j figuratiTely, eloquent, 

BIGEETTS. A carrv^tioa of Riaatk, from BSAard O^ribiah 
Bee). 

RIDDELL. LocaL From lands in the oounlj of Torkahiie^ 
formerly called the JRyedak$, 
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KIDDER and BITTER. The same aa Huyter, a knight, a 

chevalier. " 

BIGK:^. From the Danish rig^ wealthy, rich; or the name 
may he local, and denoting a steep eleratioD, a range of 
billfly or the upper part of sooh a range. 

BINCK (Dutch.) Local A Oamton; a distriot of m eoole- 
siasdcal congregatioxL 

BINGE. (Danish.) Mean, low, small, little; a zing^ cirda* 
Local, a round place. 

RINGGOLD. (Welsh.) Local ShmgcHf a deft, clifl^ or 
Bte^bank 

BIPLEY. Local A market^town in west Yorkddre, Eng^ 
land, from the Saxon ryjmrij to divide or separate, and ^ey, 
uncultivated lands, a pasture. 

BOBERTS. (Sax.) from Hod, connselj and d«r< or b$ridU, 
bright or &idou»— ftmous in oouuBel 

BOBY. (DanifllL) Vtom Bo, rest, repose, and by^ a tamt^ 
the peaoeM town. 

BOCHESTER. Local. From a city in Kent, England, so 
called from Roche, Frcnchj a rock, and Chester, from the 
Xiatin casirum, a city or castle ; au uneven, rous^h, and stony 
place. Reoh, Saxon, and Ranh^ Gennan, signify rough, rug- 
ged, uneven. (See Chester.) 

BOOHFOBT. Local A town of Fnmoe— the strong rock.** 

ROE. (Gaelic.) Red-hau-ed. Nor. Fr., Eou, Bufiis. 

BO£MEB. (JDutoh.) From Boenn, gloiy, renown; a praisar, 
a boaster.' 

BOGEB. (Teutonia) Bhu^ teelb, quiet^ peace^ and (ford, a 
keeper; or iZW^rai, one desiroiis of rest; Eodgarmf aD 
counsel or strong counsel 

BOLAND, EOLLIN, and BODLAJSto. (Sax.) OoniNd ftr 
the land. 

20* 
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BQICAINJL Xho8aiB6 as fiomii^firom Borne; abo^atrang. 

BOM ANNO. LocaL From lands in the county of Peebles, 
Bcotland, so called from a Roman military way, leading^ from 
the famous Roman camp at Line to the Lothians, wiiich 
pass«'<l through the middle of those laudS) from which the/ 
were called Eomanno, 

BOOF. Probably tbe same aa Beeva, an officer or ataiward. 
Bitfy Qemiaa, xepiitatUni, ftmoofl^ renowned. 

BOOBBAOX: (Dutch.) Noiaj brook. A towi^ in Havana) 
Genn&nj. 

BOOT. Local. A place lying low, the baee, fijotj or bottom 
of a mountain, the lower part of land. 

BOSBNOBAKa (Daaiab.) iioMMfaramb, agadandofcoaee; 

in Dutdiy the plaoe of rose^rees. 

BOSEYELDT. (Dutch.) The field of rosea. 

BOSS. (Qaeliio.) LocaL AahiieofSoofland. i2o5, a pernio 
Bula^ an iaHimuS) a promontory. in Welah, ia a moor, 

a bog. in Oor. Br., is a moimtain, a meadow, a oooi!- 
mon. Base and Moth signify a valley or dale between biUi, 

BOSVVELIi JRomnidi, the roee-field; BonrOle, the town on 
the heath or promontaiy. 

BOTH. (German.) Red color. 

BOTHSOHILD or BOSOHILD. Vtcm a town In Denmai^ 
which ia said to take ita name from a rirer with which it ia 
watered that dnrea seTeral nuHa. JScm^ in the aadent 
Daniah language^ aigiiifiea a king, and Mth, a atream of 
water or brool^ i &, Ihe king's brook. Some have given 
the signification Bed-shidd" to the name^ fimn Eoihf red. 

ROUSE. (Fr.) Ked, red-haired, same as Rufus. 

BOnSSEAU. (Fr.) dne having zeddiah hair, oanot octe 
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EOWE. Local A river that overflows its banks. Row^ 
liaej Fr., a street; Hodj Gaelic, red-haired. 

BOWEL. Local From the iWer Roud, in the NetheikiidB. 

ROWEN. Local. A town in Bohemia; Eouen, a town in 
• France ; EowaUf a tree, the mountain-ash. 

ROWLB. (Cor. Br.) Bde^ order, law; iZftao^ Weldi, inle^ 

ROWLEY. (Sax.) Local From Bow, sweet or pleasant, 
and ky, a field. 

ROWNTRBB. Jiotocm^irtef the moontaui-ash, so named from 
that kmd of tree growing near the premiaaflL 

ROY. (G-aelic.) Rnadh, Roe, Roy^ red-liaired; also R^oye^ a 
town in England. Roi, f rench, king, whence Le Roy. 

RUFUR (Fr.) Red, from the color of the hair. 

RUE. Local From Esofm, in Hainault, Netherlaoda. "Et^ 
BuBj a street. 

EUGGLES. Local A town uf France, on tixe Eare. 

RUNDELL. A contradaon of Anmdle (whidl& see). BmdU 
alao signifies a ^motow. 

RUNNION or RUNON. (Gaelic.) A smaU hill. 

RUSBRIDaE. Local From the town of Roaabmgga^ in 
Germai^. 

RUSS. A Boflrian, flo ealled in Holland 

RUSSELL. (Fr.) Red-haured, somewhat reddish^ oazrot- 
oolor. 

RUSSET. Local A town in Donha^ France. 

RUTGERS. (Dutch.) Rudgeri, the same as Roger, quiet, 
tranquil ; one desirous of rest^ a keeper of rest; Eod^artUf 
strong counseL 

.1 
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&UTH£RFORD. Local. From the lands of Rutherford on 
the rivet Tweed, in the parish of Maxton, Roxburgshirei 
SootlaacL The name is derived firom the Wdah BMr, 
rnahing, swift^ andfird, a ford or way. 

RUTHVEN. From the lands and barony of Rutiiven, in 
Perthshire, Scotland ; a river of the same name ; RuUhah- 
haitiH,' i. e., the rushing or swill btreum. 

EU YT££. A kiiight or chevalier, in the Dutch or Qerman, 
and sometimes written MiOtr, having the same significatioii 
as the ^ofjiiak Rider. 

BYBER. A foTOBt officer, being mounted, and having the 
Buperviskm of a large distnct In the bdOad of 'William of 

CSIoudesly, the king, rewarding the dexterity- <^ the aroher 
who shot tbe apple from his chOd's head, says : 

**1 give tfaee ^liteae penoe a day, 
And my howe fhoa abalt here; 
And all the north oomitre 
I maike theechjlb fydtn,** 

RTE. (French.) Local From Eioe, a coast^ a shore^ a bank^ 
border. 

KTNDEBa IiocaL A town in North Jutland; Hie same as 

SACKYILLE. A corn^tioa of Oie Latm i>6 ^SiM^ 
ie^ firom the dry town. 

SAETOBD. Local A eoinq»tion of Seaford, a town of Sos- 

sex, England. 

SALES. SahJ, or saat in GLrinan, signifies a hall or court 
French, saile. The naiiu^ may be local, and derived from 
the river Sale, in France, or Saal, a liver in Bavaria. 

SALISBTTBT or 8ABISBUBT. (Sax.) Local A dty and 
cajntal of Wiltshire, England. V^' town of bealtb; the diy 
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town. The old town of Salisbury andendy stood upon a 
hiU whore there was no water, but it is now sitaated in ft 
TftDey, and a litUe brook runs through the streets. The 
name was sometimes written Bakubwry^ that is^ the beaihliy 
hill or town. 

SALTER. A name of trade^ one who sells salt. 

SAIJDFORD. Local From Sandfbrd, a place in Westmor- 
land, England— the sand-ford. 

SAKDS. (Danish.) Sense, wit; or it may be firom Sofnd^ 
Sandy f a Soottiah abbreviation of Alexander. 

8AKGSTSR. ^hsotlash.) A B(Hig-maker or singer. 

SAKXAY. (Fr.) Local From the town of Sanx&y, in 
Poitou, France. 

SATEBIiEE. Local A place in England where Sakum was 
worshiped by the pagan Saxons. 

SAXE. A Saxon, so called in Holland. In Athelstan's song * 
of victory, given in the Saxon Chronicles, a.d. 938, secce sig- 
nifies a fight; secga, a warrior; seax or secce, a sword, any 
sharp instrument. Latin, sica, a dagger. 

8A.XT0N. An under oihoer of the church, the same as Sexton. 
Local, tSouD^own, a town of the Saxons. 

SOARBOROUGhH. (Sax.) Local From the seaport and 
borough of Scaiborough, in Yorkshire, England, firom aosar, 
a sAuurp rock or hill, and hurghj a town or fort; literaUy, a 
hill, from lergh, TbB town or fort on or by the sharp- 
peaked Todcs. 

SOAR RET. Local. Scear, a rocky cliff. Scarard, the high 
ciilf; Lcskcrret, a market-town in Cornwall, England. The 
old part of the town stands upon rocky heights. 

80ASDSDALB. A valley in DeTonshiie, England, so called 
from the Saxon iceanru, mdented or sharp diqointed rocks 
called aoorsi and ddk, a Tsllej. 
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SCHAFFER. (Dutch.)' He that dishM up Or pio^idetiio- 
tuabk Sho^f Qerman, a ahepherd, a pistor, a swain. 

8CHELL. (Old Englisk) A spring. 

BCIIELLDEX. (OM En^jlisb.) Tlie spring in the valley, from 
schdt^ ji sprin^r, and dene^ a valley. SheH is also a well, in 
the old uortberu Kngliflh. 

SCHENGEL (Q«r.) fVom icAmAt^ a& inn or piiblio boose; a 
name of place. 

SCHERMERHORN. (Dutck) From JShermer^ a fencer, and 
hoom, a horn, which emblematicallj expresses strength or 

power. 

SOHOONHOYEN. (Dutcli.) From the name oi a town in 
South Holland, and signifies fine gardens or ooorta^ from 
Khoon, beautiful, and hofi plural, &ov0n^ gardens or ooorla. 

SCHOONMAKER. (Dutch.) From iSchoenmaker, a shoe- 
maker. 

SCHUYLER. (Dutch.) Van Schuyler, from the place of 
shelter. Schuiler, a hitler ; Schml^ a shelter, a hiding- 
place. JSchuleTj Grerman, a scholar. 

SOOTT. A native <^ Scotland. Kennias uses bolb JSsif&m 
and SariU indifferently. Strabo oonsiderB SeyHka and 
mada synonymous term& The original wofd in Oasian is 
ScuiOf which literally signifies ^'resdess wanderer," henoe 
the'propriety of the name ScmU or Scot 

8GBANT0K. (Dutch.) From MdurmOttn, to tear, sene^ or 

break, so named, perhaps, from his warlike propensities. 

8CR0GGS. Local From Scrog, a stunted shrub, bush, or 
branch, given probably from the location of the dwelling. 

SEAFOED. Local From a seaport town of that name in 

SEAFOKTH. Local Thenameof aprqjedaonofiheseaon 
the east ooast of Iiewia^ on the Long Idandi SoolJand — ^"Ibe 
^arth or frith of the sea.*' 
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SBAYBB. (GMia) SeMar, xicib; iSnwr, looa], a town In 
France. 

SEAMAN. A sailor, one who follows the sea. 

SEARS. (Cor. Br.) Prom wiir, a oaipenter or sawyer; 
Welsh, saer / Gaelic, saorj a carpenter. 

SHATON. Local That is, sea-ioumf a parish in Perthshire^ 
formeiiy called ErroL (See Seton.) 

SEBRIGHT. From S^, Saxon, used the same as the article 
ihCf and bnght. The iliustxious, the reuowued. 

SEDGWICK. The town or haxfoor abounding with sedge, 
wieikj a town or harbor. 

SEGUR. (Qer.) Powerful, Tictorioas^ fiom MSg, Ylotoiy. 
JDutcb, ttjfe, 

SEIX. Local. A town in Arriege, France. 

SELB Y. Local A market-town In west Yorkshire^ "Rnglsndi 
on the Ouse. Daniah, SeiUf to sail, to navigate, and fty, a 
town. iS^asaO. Aplaceof boats or sails. 

SELKIRK. Local. A borough town of Scotland. CeWark^ 
a religious house. A cell was anciently that part of a tem- 
ple witliin the walls. Sel^carrik, Cor. Br., the high rock ; 
Sel, a ^^ew, a prospect) Welsh, syUUf to look, and carrik or 
cra/igf a rock. 

SELLENaEB. A ooiriqptioii of St Leger, and that fiom St 
Leodeger. 

SELLICK. (Cor. Br.) Local A name of plaoe^ and signifies 
in open view, remarkable, conapicaons. OnigBMh, in 
Terian, the barrow In open view, firoxn sd^ a view. 

SEMAED. A corruption of St Medard. 
SEMPLE or SJMPISL Aooiroptionof St PmiL 
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BEirDN. LoQiI IW)m lands of tiiAt name in Haddingtoiifl^ 
Sootland, which were so called because the town thereof 
was BitoaAed doae upon the 86% and which gave name to 
the fiuniiy of Seton, so renowned in flcottjah annala 

SEVERN. Local A river rising in the loountainPlyniimmnni 
in Wales. 

SEYERINS. Local Mountains in Languedoc, France. 

8£WA£D. High admiral, who kept the sea against piiatoi^ 
from 9My and wcttd^ a keepec 

SEW ALL and BEWELL. Probably from sea and waK a 
structure of stone or other materials intended for a dufeiiae 
or security against the sea. This name, though seemingly 
local, may haye various significations; mil, in the GaeliCj is 
a willow ; suail, small, inconsiderable. Su, south, and ivold, 
wald, wild, ivell, an uncultiyated place, a wood, a plain, a 
lawn, hilU without wood : SuwoJd^ BvmaMj JSuweli. 

SEYMOUR. A corruption of St. Maunis. 

SHADDOCK or SOHADECK. Local The name of a locd^ 
ship in Qennaskj, 

SHAN. (Celtic.) Old ; ahanty^ an old house. 

SHAKACH. (Gaelic.) iSKmnocft, a Ihz. 

SHANE. The Celtic for John. 

SHANTbfON. (Gaelic) Irom the Shannon, a rirer of Lreland. 
The tranquil, gentle tiyer, from aen, gentle, and cibham, a 
river. Shcmr-eon^ the tranquil river. 8 before a vowel, in 

the Gaelic, has the sound of sh. The river Seine, in France, 
has the same signification. Shanon — the ancient river, firom 
aeaUj old, and oun or ohhain^ a nvcr. 

SHAW. (Scotch.) Akwii, ajdbunsunaimdedbytreeii^ orsa 
open space between woods. 
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SHELDON. (Oor. Br.) Local The spring in Hm vaUey, 
from 9cheM, a spang, and dene, a BmaU valley. 

SHELLEY. Local Derived from Shelley, in Essex, Suffolk, 
and Yorkshire, En^^d, &om /SbAe2^ a spring, and 2ey, a 
field. 

SHEPPY. Local From an island in the county of Kent) so 
called from the Saxon Sceap-Ea^ or JSceap-Ige, that is, the 
Sheep's Isle, because sheep abundantly multiplied there ^ 
called also Ovmi, from the Latin ovia, a aheep. 

SHERABD. Said to be derived from one Sokrard, who came 
with Wilfiam llie Oonqneror, and obtained lands in Chester 
and Lancaster, En^^d. As a local name^ it may signify in 
Anglo Saxon, a high difP; rocky heights, from SBmftMrd, 

SHERLOCK. (GaeHc.) From Saor, pronounced as with ''h" 
after the "JS," aiguifTing clear, and loch, a lake, the clear 
lake, 

SHEBlfAN. A ahewman, one who used to shear cktiL 

"YillaiD, tl^ fiither was a plasterer, and thou thyself a shearmanJ* 

8kiord to Jack Oade, Shake, Menry YL 

SHERWOOD. From the Saxon sher (scir), clear, and vjood, a 
clearing in the ivood, or tlie cleared luoods ; or as Bailey gives 
the word, Sheer-wood, in Kottmghamsliire." It may be 
derived from shire, (Sax.) scire, (Ger.) schier, to divide, a 
portion or division of land; of wliicii divisions there are 
forty in England, twelve in Wales, and twenty-four in Scot- 
land. 

SEIEL. Local. A river and loch or lake, in the south-west 
of Inverness-shire, Scotland. Shieh were shepherd's hute^ % 
term used by the Northumbrian Saxons^ to denote the tem- 
poraiy shelters of shepherds. 

SHOLTia (Ger.) SAiMtim, a mayor, magistntei 

8H0BT. Alluding to stature, not talL 
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SHBSWSBIJRY. Lood. A town In Sbropehir^ Bofi^aa^ 
tnm the Saxon Scf^ a abrob, a statSl trae^ and hargk^ a 
town. 

SHKIEVES. A Pheriff, from sdr and reere, the baUill" of a 
tfiire or division. The shire-reeve. 

BHUCK. (Dutch.) Signifies twelve or a doeen, and is 
l^ied to BheaYcs in a harvest field. 

SHI COUUQH. LocaL A place in Warwidlodiire, England, 
From Saxon, soc, an immunity, privilege, baronial or royal 

court, and burgh, a town or city — ^a privileged place, or 
place })osso3sing a particular court or jurisdiction. 

SHURTLIFF. Local. The "short cliff;" separated, cut o% ' 
firom the Saxon, scearif shorty and dif. 

SHUTB. Local. From the caatle of Shute, in Konnan^, 
France. 

SIDDONS. (Welsh.) ¥Km syddyn, t^hnn^fkcauiB, 
SIQUJBD. The same as S^gvr^ powerful 

■ 

STCES. LooaL A smafl spring weD. 

SIMEON. (Heb.) Hearing. 

BIMMONSb A comiption of Simeon or Simon. 

SIMS. Aoontractionof Simeon or SimoD, the son «fiSKBk 

SINCLAIR A comiption of St Clair, and that from Stk 
Clara, fr om the Latin clarvs^ pure, renowned, illustrious. 

SINGhEN and SINDEN. A 0(»nq[»tuMi of St Jbhi^ which is 
generally prononnoed Smgmk 

SISSON. LocaL Derived from Sissonnef a town in i ranee. 

BEEFFINaTON. (Sax.) LocaL From Boec^j a sheep, and 
ton, a town. The sheep-town. The name of a small Tillage 

in England. 

SEELTON. (SaaL) LooaL The hill of separation or boimd- 
taj. 
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8K£NE» Qome derive their xiameei^ aa as their arau^ftoai 
Bome ooQffiderable action, and thnSy it is said, a second son 
of one Straan Bobertson, for killing a wolf in Stocket Forost^ 
Aihoi, Scotland, wifh a dMt^ in the king's presence^ g!ot the 
name of jSfani^ which fl^gnifies a dirk^ Gaelic^ iS^Msi^ and 
Ifaree didc-points in pale for his azm& Sbhm, Cor. Brit, 
impfies witty, ekiUfiil, knowing, 

SKIDMORE or SCL'DAfOKE. (Cor. Br.) From scoudh, or 
scuih, the shoulders, and wor, bier, hirge. — J3road shouldera 
Schddmuur, Dutch, a partition or division walL 

* SLACK. Local A valley, or small shallow .dell 

SLADR Local A long flat piece or sKp of groand between 
hills. 

SLA YEN. (Celtic) f'rom «2ui6A^ a mountain, a mountaineer. 

SLEEPEB. (Dutch.) A cartnum, or one who carries goods 
on a sledge. 

SMITH. The most common of all surnames, and might of 
itself furnish matter cnougli for a volume. The word is do- 
rived Irom the Anglo-Saxon Smitarij to smite or strike. 

""From whonoe oomes SaUA, all he be knight or SfoivB^ 
But ftom the iSWI^ that at tibe fire f 

Among the Highland clans, the smith ranked third in dignity 
to the chief, &om his skiU in &bricating militazy weapons^ 
and his dexterity in teaching the use of them. 

Li Wales there were three sciences which a villain (tenant) 
could not teach his smi without the consent of his lord, 
JScholarth^f JBourdiam^ and Smithcraft, This vras one of the 
liberal sciooioeil^ and the term had a more comprehensive 
sense than we give to it at this time. The smith must have 
united in this profession, different branches of knowledge 
which are now practiced sepiiately, sooh as laiaing the oie^ 
ooDvertiQg it into metal, ela 
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The term was originally applied to artificers in wood as well 
as metal, in fact, to all meclmmcal workmen, which accounts 
for tlie great frequency of the name. 

The New York City Directory for 1856 (in which the names 
of the heads of faniilie*^ only, are given,) contains the names 
Df more than eighteen hundred Smiths, of whom peventy- 
fonr are plain James Smiths^ and one hundred andseyenteeHy 
John Smiths! 

We see in the papers, that John Smith dies, is married, han^'-ed, 
drowned, and brutally murdered, daily 1 John Smith doesn't 
identify anyboily, and is therefore no name at all. , 

This numerous family is the subject of many laugliable anec- 
dotf s and witty sallies. A wag, on a certain occasion, 
coming late to the theater, and wishini:^ to get a seat, 
shouted at the top of his voice. Mr. Smith's house is on 
tire 1" The house was thinned five per cenL, and the man ^ 
of humor found a snug seat. 

In many neighborhoods the name is so frequent that it is neoeih 
sary to append some soubriquet to identify the person, 

** Can you tell me where Mr. Smith Uvea, mister?" " Smith — 
gmith-— what Smith ? tiiere are a good many of that name 
in these parto— my name is Smith." " Why, I don't know 
his t'other name, but he's a sour, crabbed sort of fellow, and 
they call him ' Crab Smith.' " " Oh, the deuce I s'pofle Im 
the man." 

But the best piece of hiunor relating to the name is the &1- 
lowing which we take from Lower, which appeared some 
jeara sinoe in tibe newspapers^ under ihe title of 

"Thb Simm 

•* Some very learned disquisitions are just now going on in the 
journals touching the origin and extraordinary extension of 
tlie family of ' the Smiths.^ 

** Industrious explorers after derivatives and nominal roots, they 
say, would find in the name of John Smith a world of mys- 
teij; and a philologist in the Providence Journal, after 
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having written ioiLe Uiirtj odhmma far tiie enligfatiWiTTifflit 
of the pnhlio tbereaoent^ has thrown down hit pen, and de- 
clared the salject exhaustleBa. 
^'From what has hitherto heen disoovmd, it appears that the 
•great and fonnidable family of the Smiths are the yeritable 
descendantB^ in a direct line^ from Shem, the son of Koab, 
the fikther of the ShemitiBh tribe^ or the tribe of Shem; and 
it is thus deiiyed — Shem, Shemit^ Shmil^ Smith. Another 
learned pundit^ in the PhSaddphia QatdUf contends for the 
nniTersalityof the name John Smith, not only in Qreat Britain 
and America^ but among all kindred and nations on the ftoe 
of the earth. Beginning with the Hebrew, he says, the He- 
brews had no Chririikm namea^ oonsequenHy they had no 
Johns^ and in Hebrew the name stood simplj Shem or 
Shemit; but in the other nations John Smitii is finmd at 
ftdl, one and indivisible. Thus, Latin, Johamies Snutfaius ; 
Italian^ GHoranni Smithi; Spanish, Juan Smithas; Batch, 
Hans Schmidt; Frendi, Jean SmeetB; Greek; *lw Ixfurov ; 
BnsaiaD, Jonloff Skmittowski; Poilish, Ivan Schmxttiwciski ; 
Qhinese^ Jahon Shimmit; loelandio^ Jahne Smi&on; 
Weisfa, Bhon Sohmidd; Tuscarora, Tm Qa Smittia; Mac* 
ican, Jontli FSmtttL 
And then, to prove the antiquitj of the namfl^ the same 
aavant observes, that 'unong the cartoaohes decqihered by 
Rosselini, on the temple of Ostrls in Egypt, was found the 
name of Pharaoh Smithosis, being the ninth in the eight- 
eenth dynasty of Theban kings. He was the founder of the 
celebrated temple of Smithopolis Magna.' We heartily con- 
gratulate the respectable multitude of the Smiths on these 
profound researches — ^researches which bid fair to explode 
the generally received opinion that the great lamily of the 
Smiths were the descendants of mere horse-ahoers and 
hammer-men T' 

SNELL. (DutcL) JSnd, agile, swift nimble. 

SZTODaBASa LogsL Gibsb trimmed and smoolli; short 
grass. 
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SNOW. (Dntdh.) From SnoOf oaaoSng, bMb, onfl^r, ify. 

SNTDER, (Gcr.) From ackneider^ a tailor. 

80LDEN. Local A town in WeBtiOialiis QeiizMi^. 

SOMER. Animal land. Gaelic and Wdah, to tar mdoi bc^ 
' soil, and mer^ a lake, wator, the sea. 

SOMERVILLE. The village near a marsh or lake ; So mer, a 
marsliy soil, near water or the sea. So, for mvl, sal, the 
earth, soil, land. Samhradh, Gaelic, summer, Irorn Samh, 
the sun. Somerset may have been so called because the 
primitive inhabitants had an filtar tx) the sun, swmh^ or 
becaufie the country lay to the south. 

801IMER. (SV.) From«0iii»Mr, toaom or oaatiip; ODevlio 
directs or oommands. 8ummr^ Dan., to sum up. 

SOTILfi. Local. A small territory in France, between Beam 
and the Lower Navarre. 

8QUTHC0I^ The aoath cot; bo JSkuMt and Wiui-coU: 

SOthnOWBLL. Local A town in NottinghftnMthire, Eng- 
land. The sontlftwell or plain. 

SPALDTN'Q-. Local. From the town of Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire, England. SpdUimgf a ravine, from, the Gennan spaUe^ 
a ravine. 

SPABK; To diqMrae, to scatter, to iiparUa 

SFAAiiKX. Local. A river m Norlh Holland. 

m 

SPEIMAN. (Danish.) Frooi SjpOlmaind, « fiddler. ^pOk, 
to game, to play. 

SPSN^QE. An abbreviation of ^penoer. 

SPENCER. rNor. Fr.) Le Deapenser, a steward. The an- 
cestor of tiie I'amily assumed the name Le Desptnser (Latin, 
dispeiisator)^ from being steward to the houaehold of Wil* 
Uam the Conqueror. 

SPIQSB. A name of tnde^ a grocer. 
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SFIBGELw (Dntdh.) A lookmc^gfaHL 

SFIER. Spere, to ask, to inquire ; a word used formerly iu 
Scotland and the north of Ireland. The name may be from 
jspmr, a long-pointed weapon used in wai-, and given for 
8onie exploit in battle, or taken firom a sign over an i^nx 
" John at the Spear." 

SPINS. Abird^afindk 

SPOOE. (Dutch.) A spur ; that which excites ; a locality, as 
the spur of a mountain; whatever projectij; the track or 

fuut-print6 of bciista. 

SFOirm (Qer.) To niook, d^cide^ hdioule. 

8PBAGKJB. From Sj^radk^ Datcb, speech, language,— figur»- 

tively, ('lo([uent, 

ST. ALBANS. Local A town in Ilertfordshire, England, so 
named from a Pagan deity, Alban, wliit^h name signifies a 
high hill, the Verulam of the Romans, Oflfa dedicated a 
church to Alban, the proto-martyr of Britain, in the 4ime 
of Diocletian. 

STAATS. S^aak jb the xuck-name in Dutch for ^uiaee, ot 
Eostattas, which is derired torn the Greek e5, and tani/u, 
well-eBtablisbed, fiim, ui^ieldiiig. 

STACY. A seeming form of the Latin Statiua^ from to 
stand, stationed, standing still, fixed. 

STAINES. An old word stones; a maiket town in Mid* 
dlesez, England. 

STAIR. Local (Gaefic) Stepping stones in a river; a path 
made over a bog. 

STALRN. (Qaelic.) Din, noise. iS^ym, Saxon, stubborn, se- 
Tere. 

STALKER, A fowler who goes warily and softLj in parsnit 
of his game ; one who waDoi on fltilts over ditdbes in pnisoU 
of mocfHfowL 
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"The fowler is employed his limed twigs to set, 
One underneath his horse to get a shoot doth stalk. 
Another over djkea upon his stilts doth walk." — ^Deaytok. 

STANHOPE. Local From the town of Stanhope, in the 
biflhoprio of Doifaam, England. From tian, stone^ and hape^ 
the side of a hill, or low ground amid MDs. 

STANLEY. Local. A market-town in Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land. The place of a tin mine, itany tin, Welsh, ystaen, and 
1eif;ot ftom the Saxon, atoM) a stone^ and 2ey— -4ihe sfeonj 
plaoei 

STANTON. From stanj a atone^ and Ion, a hill or town. 

BTANWOOD. (Saxon.) From atafi^ a atone, and tiNiod--4^ 
Btooj wood. 

STAPLETON. (Saxon.) From stapd, stapolj stajmla, a staple, 
fastening, stake, and ton, — a town inclosed or fenced round 
with stakes. 

STARK. Anglo Saxon, Stare, Qennan Stank Btxong, firm, 
ccmfirmed to the utmost degree. 

STARKE Y. Strong of body, from l^rk. 

STAiUL (Ger.) Sti£^ rigid, inflexible. 

STEAD. A plaoe endosed, a station or standing plaoeu 8lad^ 
and Mk, in Dntoh, signifies a town. 

STEANE or STEEN. (Danish and DutcL) A stone. 

STEARNS or STERN. Severe in look, harsh, bold. SHene, 
Danish, a star. 

8TEBBINS or STUBBINS. Local From a town of the 

same name called Stebbings, originally Styhmg, in Essex, 
England. So called from stub, Saxon, styobe^ Latin stipes, 
the stump of a tree, and ing, a field or meadow. 

STEELE. A name given, in all probabilitfjr, to a person who 
1 as inflexible^ hard, finn, or endniing. 
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BSMS, Local A t(mn in Oie ide of Skf , flooliiiid. Bern, 
German and Damsh, a stone. 

STELL. (Ger.) A place, station, office. 

STEMAIE. (Dan.) Voice, vote, suffrage; also to tune, to 
agree, to accord. 

STENMITT. (Dan.) Local Erom jfend; ston^, locky. 

STETSON. iS(ed^inDanish,isas/ep«oik 

STEVENa From Stephen, flmn the Greek ZW^fivor, a crown. 

STEWAKT. alter, the son of Fleance, and grand-son of 
Banquo, was created, by Malcom ITT. Lord High Steward 
of Scotland, from which oifice his family afterward took and 
retained the name of Stewart, and from them, descended the 
royal family of JStuart, 

STILL. Quiel^ calm, sOent A Tessel need in the distillatm 
of fiqnors. « John at the 1^** 

STIMANDS. (Dan.) From Stimand^ a robber, highwayman. 

, STIELING. Local. From the dty of Stirling, the Gaelic 
name of which is Strila^ by some sapposed to signify "the 
place of strife," from Siri-thraUa. 
A Mr. Stirling, who was minister of the barony church of GHas* 
gow, during the war maintained against the insatiable am- 
bition of Louis XIV., in that part of his prayer which re- 
latod to poUic affiurs, used to beseech the Lord that he 
woold take the haugh^ tyrant of France, and shake hhn 
over the mouth of hell , Utt good Zord^** added the worthy 
man, "dmna let hm ff£ iiC* This cimoos prayer having 
been mentioned to Louis^ he laughed heartily at Jhis new 
and ingenious method of pmushing amiution, and fiequentily 
afterward gave as a toast^ "The good Scotoh panon.** 

STOCKER One who stocks, stores, or supplies. Stalker, one 
who siaVcs, a fowler who goes warily and softly in pursuit 
of his game. 

11 
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STOCEINa. Looal from iStm^ Sszoo, a place, and low 
land, a meadow. 

CRTOCKTOH. LooaL A town in Durham, on Um Teei^ Bi^ 
land, from thhe^ a plaoe, a setHement^ and Ion, a town. 

STODDARD. Concerning the origin of this name there is 
a tradition, that tlie first of the family came over with 
William tlie Conqueror, as standard-bearer to Yiscompte De 
Pulesdon, a noble Norman, and that the name is derived 
from the office of a standard-bearer, and was anciently wnb' 
ten i>0 Xa Standard^ oorropted to Siodard or StodarL 

8T0XBS. Local A parish in Boddnghamshire ; also, towns 
in Suffolk and CHoncestersbire, England. The name signifiee 
a place, a settlement Siuge, Danish, a ravine. 

8T0KESBY or STUKEBY. Local StmgOy, the viUage in 
the ravine. 

STONE. Local A to wn in Sn^and. The name was proba- 
bly giyen to an individnal wbo reaided near or by some le- 
mazlnble s^one, or at a plaoe caOed Stone. ^'V^alihe 
Stone." 

8T0ER. (Dan.) Erom storre, greater^ larger, stout^ atrong. 

STOUGHTOir. Local Tfaia tuaafy dean its name from 
iSMa or BeJk, a place in Surrej, "KngTand, and tm^ a word 
aignifying an imteore. ^ 

STOVER (Dan.) A fleet hound, a name given for swi^neai 

or love of hunting. 

STOWS. A fixed place or manaion; a town, a gamaon, 

STRACHAN. (Gaelic.) Local From the parish of Strachan 
in Kincardineshire, Scotland, formerly Siraihaen, The 
name may come from atra or strath, a vale, from the root 
strath, a vaUey, through which a river runs, and chan or 
eeann, the head, meaning "the head of the valley," or "a 
Htde yalley," 6om B/rtxthan, 
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STRAIN. LooaL A town in the north ot Sootland, written 
8kane. K may bo a oonteactum of Straohao, % little akaSk 
or YaUej. 

STRATTON, STRETTON. (Cor. Br.) Local The lull fuU 
of fresh springs. 

STEICKLAND. This name came from Strick-land or Sttrh^ 
land, that is, " the pasture ground of ynnn;]^ cattle," called 
stirks or steers, in the parish of Moreknd, Westmoreland C)©., 
jB ?p g^n ^ ^ where the tanuly once had i^ ^ ni p^ftyw ItTl ft ponas* 

fliOlDfl* 

STBINGER. One niade or fitted IlieBliuigB to the bowi 
in the time of archery. 

''In war if a string breal^ the man is lost and is no man, and 
hia weapon is gone, and although he have two strings pot on 
«t onoe, yet he shall have smaH leisure and less room to bend 
his bow, therefore, Qod send ns good sbringen both foft war 
and peace.*' — AsosAif: 

STKYEIER. (Dan.) From sirigfi.^ to strike, to roam, to travel, 

hence a worker at a trade, a traveler. 

STUKLEY or STUKLY. (Qaelic) Local From «ftic, a lit- 
tle hill jutting out firom a greater, a cli£^ and ley, a plaoe. 
Stugkiff Danish, a ravine^ a place near a di£ 

STIl'LES. a very common name " At the Style" — John Atto 
Style — John Styles. (See Noakes.) 

SULUYAN. (Oeltia) From «ui^ eye, and Um, fini^-the 
fidr«yed. 

SUIIiT. (Fi .) Local I^com the town of SuUj, in the prof- 
hice of OrieanSy France. 

SULT. (Qaelic) BtuU or SuU, oomeliness, beauty, iat 

8TJMMESL So called, probably, from the season summer. The 
word is derived fiom the Saxon Sumer; Oeltio or Qaelic^ 
twmhf the sun. Summery one who casts np an acooan t 
The name may be a ooin^lkxn of AmmmTi 



f 
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BUMNER, SOMNER, SOMPNOTJRE. One whose duty o<m- 
aiflfced in citing deUnqaentB to the epdeaiastical oonrts; an 
apparitor; literaUj, a nMimoiMr. 

"Sim Somnor, in Last, weud ihou tin waj, 
Bjd Joseph and his wyfl^ be name, 
ike eoori io a^pptr tUa daj, 
pourge of her defiune." 

GoTxmr Mtbeibihl 

Ohaxioer gives ns a deactqytioii of the Sompaotir in his Oanter- 
bmy Talea. 

SUMPTER. A teamster or groom who drives beasts oi bur- 
den. A " sumpter-horse" a horse which carries necessaries 
for a journey. 

GUNDEBLAND. LooaL A 8ei^»ort town in the ooontj of 
DarhaoDty "Rngland. Land separated, divided, parted. 

SURTEES. Local. From Sur-Tses, that i?. on the river Tees 
or Tay, in the county of Durham, England, where the first 
of the iamily settled. 

SUTPHEN. Patch.) Originally Tan Zutphen, that ia, from 
the city of Zutphen, in G^mnany. 

SWART WOUT. (Dutch.) The same as the En^iah .SZogIh 
woodj from Zwaa% black, and tooud^ a wood. 

SUTEiij SUTTEUj and SHUTEii. A shoemaker, one who 
sews or stitches. 

8UTT0K. Local A torn in Devonshire, BDj^and-^Ihe 
«outh town. 

SWALUL Local From Schvmm^ a town in Lower Bavaria. 
SWAIO. '(Dan.) A swan. iSbotn^ a youth, a servant^ a 

h WT fl WTI Afl - 

SWEST. iSb«^anatt7eofSwieden. ^Sbd; of Switaeriaod. 
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SWETTENIIAM. A name of place, from sweete^ pleasant or 
agreeable, and Aam, a village. 

SWEFNE Qaelic^ Sn»; Ooraish, Sufoen; Webb, Swyn, a 
chanxL 

SWIFT. Local, A name privcn for swiftness in moving. It 
may be local, from tSw\ft, a river of England. 

SWINBXJKN'. LooaL iS^UMjyn^* 5tim or boundaty, from 
a boundary. 

SWIXa A native of Switzerland, so called in Holland. 

SWITZER. A Swiss, a naUve of Switzerland. 

SYLTESTEK Belonging to the £>rest> a weodman, from 
SylvOf Latin, a wood. 

SYME3. Supposed to be a variation of JSma, from ^Hmon or 
Bimeon. 

SYMINGTOm'. IiocaL "Rnm a parish by that name in the 
nort^-westof Kyle, Ayrshire, Scotland; originally SffmonS' 
lown^ flo called from Simon Lockard or Lockart^ who held 
the lands under Walter, the first Stewart 

TABOR. Local 2b&iir or ^b&cwv Gadi(^ a q[»ring-well, water, 
a river. 2b(or, a dty in Bohemia^ which the Hussites for- 
tified and made the seat of their war for twenty years; on 
this account they were called Ibibonlet, The frunily may 
probably derive ^eir name from this dty. 

TAG Cr ART. Tyctordd, Welsh, a meeting-house Tagair^ 
Gaelic, to plead a cause, claim as a right, to reason, to 
debate. 

TAITEorTATR (Gaelic) Pleasure^ delight. iZlrfa^ learned. 
Thij in Welsh, is a &ther, and Tbid, a grandfather. 

TALBOT. A mastiff 
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TAPPAN. (Welsh.) Local The top of the haogiog rod^ 
from tap J a hauging rock, and pen, top or head. 

TASEEB. Atliraahfir. 

TATTERS ALL. Local iVoui the town of Tattersall, in Lia- 
odnshire, England 

TAYLOR. A name of trade. We find this name modified to 

Tayfeurc, the orthography having been changed by the 
bearers to liide what they thought the lowness of its origin. 

So Siuitli is changed to Smyth, Turner to Turnour, etc. — 
as Camden ?ays, ''Mollified ndicuiuuiily lost theii" beai'ers 
should seem villified by them." 
A Mi\ Taylor, who, IVum this l;tlsc pride, liad changed liis name 
to TsLjIcure, once haughtily demanding v t a larnier tlie name 
of his dog, the man replied, " Why, sii-, his proper name is 
Jowler, but since he's a consequential kind of puppy, we 
calls him Joukurer 

TSDBINOTOK. Loc&L A |^ on the Thameci^ so oaOed 
fiom liie tide ending there, before the boilduig LoDdou 
bridge — ^''tide-eiidliig town,** corrupted to Teddmgtoo. 

TEFFT or TEFT. Local A piece of ground where there haa 
been a house. 

TELFAIR. (Italian.) ThgUaferro^ pronounced ToDifer. Fr., 
ImUer^ to cut, and /er, iron. It is said that the first of the 
name was so called firom having cut a bar of iron in two 

with liis sword. A smith. 

TELFORD. Local. The narrow or straightened pass or way, 
firom the Welsh Id^ tight^ and ford^ a way. Ang^o-Saxon, 
TXUfordf at the find or shallow pUoe in a river. ^At-iU- 
ford," oormpted to Tilfind. 

TEMES. Local. Thamesis, the Thames, so called from the 
meeting together of the rivers Itme and Ins, the chief river 
of Britain. 
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TEMPLE. From the manor of Temple, in WeHesborough, 

Leicestershire, which name was given by the old Earl of 
Leicester, one of the Knights Templars^ who usually gave 

the name of Temple to their lands. 

XENBBOOK. (Dutch.) ^ and ^rodk, a bioo^ a Btoeam, 
or xDarab— the houae or plaoe at the brooki 

TENEYCK. (DutcL) Ten oaks» or at the oaks. 

TESNNAl^. ShnarOf a person hddmg lands under mo&er, 
from Aneo, Latin, to hoU Loca], ^n, Welcdb, a stretoi^ 
and nanij a rayine. 

TENNISON and TENNYSON. From Ihnesone, a place In 
Gk>ttespunt or Cazdee, in Switaerland If the name be not 
local, it is inrobably a comqytion oiDmnMBon. 

TSBSHj, TIBBEL. Local The little tower. 

TERWILLIGER. Dutch, ''Der WiUikeur;' a by-law, a stat- 
ute. JDer wiBtge-vjoar," serviceable ware^ or ware that 
sells well 

TEW. (Welsh.) a ooipident person. 

THEOBALD. God's power; but m ihe Saxon JJieohaJd signi- 
fies powerful or bold over the people. In the Saxon F&aUer 
theod is the same as gentes, and l2ie English nation is often 
called Engla-Theod. See Tibbits. 

THOMAa (Heb.) A twin. 

THOMLIN, and THOMLINSON. From Tlunn or Thomas^ 

and ing or ling, a child or descendant — the son of Thomas. 

THOMS. An abbreviation of Thomas ; Ibm, local, GaeUc an<^ 
Welsh, a round hillock or knoll, a ziaiDg ground, an emi- 
nenoe, any round heap^ a tumulus. 

TH0M80K. The son oi Tkuaau, 

THORN. Local. A town in Eng-land ; a tree or bush anned 
with spines or sharp shoots. Will at the Thorn." 
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THOBFB. A ▼illage. Dntdh, Dorp, 

THRAiSHKR One who Uuaahea grain. 

THBOGKMOBTON. A.ixar^iaicm.f£JdItiidMno^ 

town on a rock in a moor/' m Ihe yale of ETeaham, Slad- 
bury, WarwidcBhire, England, wbenoe tJw name was de- 
rived. 

THURSTON. Local The hiU or town where the Saxon god 
Thor was worshiped by the Anglo-Saxons. 

THWAITE and THWAYTES. Local A piece of ground 
cleared of wood, from the Anglo-Saxon ihvmUm^ to cut 
In some places in England the word signifiea a rivulet; 
maxflhy ground; atso, a meadow. 

TEBBITS. Has the same signification as Tbeobald, of which it 
is a oomiption. TheMtd is in the IVench Thedbamdj pro- 
nounced TOIbo^ whence TOIbmidi or Tibbitta ThmbaU is 
derived by Oamden from Th&>d^ the people, and laJd^ brave 
or bold, that is^ poweifnl or bold over the people. B. Bhe- 
nanus derives it fiitnn Thnt^ God, and 5eifti— <M's powv. 

TIGE. (Dutch.) A iisaniiliar abbreviation of MaUhiaa, 

TI0HB0T7ENK . Anciently ^< /<cA«»-(ottrne^ that is, a peiBCii 
setUed at the head of a fountain of the riTcr Itchen. The 
river Itchen is in Southampton county, England. At the 
head of the river, near Alresford, the first ancestor of this 
ftmHy resided, long befiire the Conquest 

TIOHENOR. Local. Probably a corrupiion of At Itrhenorj 
lichenor, from the river Itchen; the name of a vilkge in 
Sussex, England. 

TIERNAY. (Oaelic.) SKghwrna^ a l<»d, a judge, a landed 
proprietor. (See Toumay.) 

TIFFANT. A maker or vender of siDc. Tiffimy was a sort 
of light silk used by painters to tnu)e the outlmes of a pictora 
through 

TTT/MAK One who works a ton. 
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XILL. Local The name of a riyer in TSngUnd. 

TUUNG^HAST. LocaL A place where auctions are hdd; 
buying, selling, dividing, paying over. German, theilen; 
Dutch, dederif to separate, divide, pay over. A dealing 
house. 

TILLY. Local. A town of Erance. 

TIUiONT. Local A town in Bnbanf^ Ne&erianda. 

TILTON. Local. Derived from Tilton, a village in England, 
probably an ancient place of tilting, or tents. lilij Saxon, 
a tent 

TING-. Local. Among the ancient Gaels or Celts the place 
where courts were held, and justice administered, was called 
Ting, i e., to suiTound; the circle, the temple, or round 
hilL The Tings at fii-st were only judicial, but, in process 
of time they became legislative. The most remarkable ob- 
ject of this kind is the Tynwald, in the Isle of Man. Thing^ 
Saxon, a cause, meeting^ a council; Gteiman, din^, a court 
Dutch, Dinger^ a pleader. 

TEESDALE. Local The dale on the Tees, a riTer of En^ 
land, that separates the counties of Durham and Ycd^ and 
enters the Gkmian ocean bebw Stockton. 

TOBY. The Welsh tor Thomas. 

TODD. Jlid; a Scotch word for a fox. 

TOLLMACHE. (Nor. Fr.) Tolling of the belL 

TOLMAN. A collector o** toll In Dutch, Tmlman is an in- 
teipreter, from Taal, language, tongue. " Constantine Tbl- 
mam" in Cornwall, is an ancient place of Druid worship. 
Sblmam is usually applied to a stone that is perforated, 
from tol, a hole, and maenj a stone; twU mum, Welsh, a 
mine, shai)^ or pit 

TOBBY. Local 2brr, Gaelic, a oonical hill or mountain, a 
mound, a grave, a tower; piled vp, formed into heaps; to 
heap up, to bury. 

11* 
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TOUCEY. Local From the town of Toooey in the proTiooe 
of Champagne, France. 

TOIJRNAY. Local From Tonmayy a town in Artou^ France^ 

and may signify the tower or castle near the water. ^XemOf 
in Gaelic, written TigJieama, means a landlord^ a lord, or * 

judge, and was applied to all great men, and is derived, ac- 
cording to Dr. MacPiierson, from te or ti, an old word for 
a?2e, and eren, land, as implying a landtnl gentleman; I 
think the root of the name is ^r, land, and earr or earran^ a 
division, share, or portion. 

TOWERS, Peels, and Castles, were places of defense. Tower 
18 deriyed from lor, Qaelic and Saxon, French tour, Welsh, 
Ittff, a heap or pile, applied to coni( al liills^ and to round 
buildings erected for Btrength or aecuiity. 

TOWNER. A dweller m a town. 

TOWNSEND. Local One who lived at the end of the town. 

TBAOT or TEAOET. Local A village In the Departoient 
.of 0i3e, France. R Tnuy came with William the Con* 
qneror into England. Sir William Tracy was most active 
amoag the four knights that killed Thomas ^ Be(M^ oc 
which account tradition reports, it k imposed on llie Trac^ 
ffxc miraculous penance^ that vrhether they go by land or 
water, the wind is always in their ftces^ hence an old si^- 

Of 

'*The Trapys have always the wind in their fiuses." 

"If tliis were so," says Dr. Fuller, it were a favor in a hot 
BUmuier to the lemales of tliat family, and ^\ ould spare them 
the use of a £ul" The word may signify a rampar^ a te]> 
race. 

TBAILLE. (Qaelia) A servant^ sbven, alavei 

TRAIN. (Gaelic.) Treuiij brave, valiant^ bold. 
TEAICISUfi. (Fr.) Astraggkr. 
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TRSLAWNEY. LoeaL (Cor. Br.) The open town anr Ifaa 
water; from 2^ a town, lawn, open, and water. 

TREMATNB. Local (Oor.,Br.) Tbe town on the ahoie or 
Bearcoast^ fiom Hre, a town, and moyna— 4ihe stone towoi 
the river or passage town. 

TEENOR, TRAIKOR, TRAINER. (Gaelic.) Treunmhorj 
very brave ; I^eun, Gaeli(^ brave, valiant ^ er or or, tbe ter- 
mination of /ear, a man. 

TBBVELYAN. Local (Cor. Br.) 3WM%mi» the town of 
the miH Welah, lirmndm, or Sirevdkk 

TREVOR. Local (Cor. Br.) From Trwtar, tlie great town. 

TRIPP. According to traditi<»], this name was gifen to Lord 
Howard's fifUi son, at the siege Boulogne. King Heniy 
y. being there, asked how they took the town and castle. 
Howard answered, " / trigp'd vp the waiBt." Saith his ma- 
jesty, " Tripp shall be thy name, and no longer Howard," 
and honored him with a acaling-ladder for his coat of anna. 

Xhis tradition, as well as many others I haTe glyen, ie not very 
pcobahle, bat I give them insertion becaoaethejaiecviooi 
and amoaing^ and some of them may be founded on actoal 
ooomrenoesL 

TROTTER. (Fr.) IRvUeuTj a person always on the trot^ a 
rambler. 

TBOUBLEFIELD. Local A conroption of the litanaa 
name iliftsrvAZe. 

TBOWBBIBQIL Local A town in Bng^and. The name 
agnifies " through the bridge perhaps given for flome ftaft 
of daring, or bodfly oonrage. 

TRUAX. (Cor. Br.) The place on the waters, firom TVc, a 
town, and aw, waters ; or, if fix>m tbe French, " (he three 
wcUeraJ* 

THum, Local .Am Tried,* rim teBi^tifgme^lAnim Ih 
signifieB a town. 
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XBDIiAN. (Qa«lic.) IhrnOecM, a pitiful person, ft sneftk. 

TSULL A dnt^ a Tile wendi, a Btmmpet; a name demd 
ftom the motliBr. 

TUDOR. The Welsh for Theodore^ or in old English, pioua, as 
Tudor Ikiin, the pious king. 

TUPMAN. A breeder of ranui^ which are calkd, in some 
places in Sng^and, JWjm. 

TUPPER. According to the celebrated poet by this name^ 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, it is a corruption of part of the 

motto of the family, " Tout perdie." 

TURCOTTE. (Welsh.) Tu cwt^ a cragg}^, abrupt jiinnaclo, or 
tovrcr, from Tur^ a tower, and cwt^ abnipt, cut ofi", implying 
detensc. Tor^ or Twr^ a Saxon deity, and wi^ a house, 
ThorooL 

HXJENBULL. This name had its origin in some of peiv 
■ sonal strength or courage. There is the following tradition 
of its origin : A strong man of the name of Rud, haying 
tamed a wild buU hj the head, which yiolentlj ran against 
King Bobert Bruce in Sthling Park, receiyed from the king 
the lands of Bedrule, and the name of TombulL 

TURNOUR. There is a tradition that this family derive their 
name from their ancient place of settlement in Normandy, 
which being a black castle, was called Le tour noir, whence 
the lords thereof were called Les Sires de Toumoir^ and by 
contraction Toumor. One of the family went with William 
the Conqueror into Englanil. It is probably the same as 
2Umer, a name of trade, the orthography being changed. 

TUBTON. From Turtoo, in the hundred of Shelfold, in Lanr- 
cashire, probably so called from Saxon, Tkir or Hbr, a tower, 
or Thmr^ or Thor^ one of the Saxon deities^ and ton ci ther 
a town having a tower, or sacred to Thor. 

TUTHTLL or TTJTTLE. Local A town in Oaemarvon, 
Walefi^ near the ooagfc * 
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TWICKENHAM. Local A village of Middleses, England. 
Sko^fufiehen, ih»"two wichau," or wares on the liyer, and 
Aom^ a Tillage. 

TWINCK (Danish.) From Ikoinge^ to ftroe, master, subdue; 
or a name perhaps given from his dexterily in axcberj. Ai 
Wing, may be abbreriated to Twing. 

TWOrENNY. From the Flemish Tupigny, from Tup, a ram, 
and ign or tm, quality, disposition, the same as ignua, in 
Latin. 

TT^Q. (Seeling.) 

TTKTR Tradition gbes the following derivation: In the 
year 1192, at the oelebn^ted batde of Ascalon, a yomig 
knight of the noble house of Arundel, dad all in white, witb 
his horse's housing of the same color, so gallantly distin- 
guished himself on the field, that Bichard Ooeur de Lion re- 
marked puUidy after the victoiy, that the maid^ knig^ 
had home himself a Hon, and d<me deeds equal to those of 
six crinseB (or crusaderB). Whereupon he conferred upcm 
him for arms^ a Ifon on a field, between tax. crosaletB^ and 
for his motto, 

"^Vnditf crurore Saraoeno." " Stained with Saraoen blood." 

WheDoe lis descendants assumed the name of Tynte, and 
settled in Somersetshire, England. 

TYSON. The sou of ^s, an abbreviation, among the Dutch, 
of Matthias. 

T7DINE. Local A town in the north-east of Italy. 

UHLAN or ULINE. May come tVom Wen or Uleiis, a place 
now called Flenaburgh, in Denmark ; a name given from 
the sound made by the ebbing and flowmg of the sea. 

TTLMAN. (Ger.) All man. 

ULMEK. .^LZIfiMr, «U ^unoua^ renowned. 02foior, Welsh, the 
whole sea» 
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UNDERBILL Loo^. Under the hOL 

UNDERWOOD. Local Under the wood. 

UNWIN: pan.) Invincible. 

UPHAM. LocaL The honie or town on a height 

UPTON. LocaL The high hill, or the town on the heig^ 

UBRAN. (Gor. Br.) From urriem^ the border, boondaij, or 
limit of a ooontiy. 

USHER. An officer of a court who introduces strangers j the 
under-iuastcr ol u school. 

USTIGJL Studiona, affecUonate^ learned. 

YAGHEB. (Fr.) A cow-herd; a keeper of go w& 

YAXiK LocaL Low land between hSUi^ a Talley. 

VALENTINE. From the Latin Valentinus^ a name derived 
I'rom valens, able, puissant, brave. 

TALK. (Dutch.) A hawk, a falcon. 

YAK ALSTTIIE. LocaL From the old or hig^ stones 
Batdi. 

VAN AA£EE, VAN NANIEN, and VAN NANfE. LocaL 
From the city of Nameu or Nam)ur, in the Netherlands. 

YAKAHTWJSHP. (Dutch.) LocaL Fnmi the dly (rf* Ant- 
werp, which signifies the wharf y or Ihe place of wharfing^ 
casting anchor, or tying up the shij^. 

VAN ARDEN, VAN AERDEN, and VAN OBDEN. LocaL 
From AerdeOf a town ul Holland. 

VAN ARNHEM, VAN ARNUM, VAN ORNUM. LocaL 
From Arnheimj a city in Guilderland, Holland. 

YAK BUBEN. Pittck) LocaL From the town of BarsB, 
inHoHaod. 
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yAKBTTSEIRK. From llie dnndi in I3ia wood, flNxm Am^ a 
wood, and Asfft, 8 church. 

VAN CLEVE or V^VN KLEEF. From the city of Cleve or 
Gieyes, in Westpbalia^ Germany. 

TAN OOfiTLANDT. OEHitoh.) IVom the short land; ifcor^ 
flhorti and Jandtf land. 

VAN CUREN or VAN KEUREN. (Dutch.) Local. From 
the territory of an elector in Germany. Keur^ German, an 

elector. 

VAN DAM. Local From the town of Dam, in Holland, 
which signifies a mole or bank to prevent inundations, and 
where towns were &eqiiently built, aa Amsterdam (Am* 
Btel-dam), Botterdam. 

YANDENBT7BGH. (Datch.) From the hilL 

VANDENHOFF. (Dutch.) From the garden ; hof also sig- 
nifies a court as well as a garden^ so that it may be, irom the 

court, 

VANDERBILT. (Dutch.) Byl, in Dutch, signifies a hatchet 
or biU. ByUy^ a httle hatchet or bill Die Byltye was a 
nickname given to ahip-caipentecB at Amsterdam, hence 
Vitnd»ByJiU 

YAKDEKBOGAST. (Dutch.) From the orchard. 

VANDERTIEYDEN. So named from Heyden, an ancient 

town in HoLstein, Denmark. 

VANDERLINDEN. Corrupted to Van 0 Linda— fiom the 
linden-trees or grove of linden. 

VANBEBIiIPFB. IiOcaL From the town of Lippe, in Ger- 
many. 

VANDERMARK. (Dutch.) From the Mark. Marh was 
the denomination of a kind of county wliich made the 
bound or limit of a couutiy — like the Rritish marches. 
Hence mark-graaf^ marquis, the keeper of the marks or 
marches. 
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VANDERPOEL. From the marsh or lake. 

VANDERSPEiaiiK (DatdL) From tiie looking^ilMs; fig- 
iSFativeljy neat^ fine^ spruce. 

YANDERTEER. (Dutch.) From the fynj ; Veer signifying 
a ferry. Veere^ or Thr Veen^ is the name of a town in Hol- 
land, whence probably the name originated. 

VANDER WERKEN. (Dutch.) From the workera ; werhen^ 
plural oiwerk; loerketf a worker. 

YANDERZEK (D^atch.) From the sea; a child being bom 
at sea during ayiolent stoim, his parents gave him the name 
ciStorm Vimdenee, 

VAN DOUSEN and VAN DUZEN. (Dutch.) From the 
town of DoeseOj in Lower Saxony. 

VAN DYCK. (Dutch.) From the dyke ; a bank or mound 
thrown up to prevent inundations fiom the river or sea. 

VAN EPS. Local. From the town of Eep, in Holland. 

VAN fiOOVm Local From Hoeven, a town in Holland. 

TAN HORN and YAK HOOHET. Local From the town of 
Horn or Hoom, in Hollandi 

YAN nUISEN-, A'AX HOOSEN, and VAN HUSEN. Local 
From Iluizen, a town on the Zuyder Zee, in Holland. 

VAN INGEN. Local From Ingen, a town in HoUand, near 
the river Lech. 

YAN LOON. Local BVom Loon, a town on the river M]aea^ 
inHoDand. 

YAN NESSb Local Nsate, a cape or promontozy. Yan • 
Naze or Yan Ness, from the Cape. 

VAN NOEDEN. Local From Naarden, a town in Holland. 

YANN03TRAND. Properiy Fan Mroful (which see). 

VAN OSTRAND. From the east shore; oott, ea&t, and sirand, 
shore or coast 
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TAN PATTEN. Local From Putten, a town hi HoDand. 

VAN RENSSELAER. Local. Van rand jSoleure, i. e., from 
the border of Soleure, a canton of Switzerland ; VaOf &om, 
randf bordei, margin. 

TAN STANTVOOBDT. Local From Zandvoorl^ a town in 
Nortb Holland. 

VAN SOHAACK, VAN SCHAICK, VAN SCHEYK. Local 

From the tovvu of ScJieyk, m iloUund. 

VAN SCHOONHOVEN. (Dutch.) Local From the town 
of SchoonhoYcn, in South Holland, which signifies " fine 
gardens;" fiom M&oon, fine, and ho/^ a garden or cour^ plural 
hovtm, 

VAN SLTCE. Local From the channel called Ba Sbudl^ 
in the Netherlander which makes Tbbn an Island. jS%% 
Batch, signifies dirty mire. Van Bifh^ ''firom the dirt*' 

VAN STEINBL'KGII. (Dutch.) From the st,ouc-liill 

VAN TESSEL or VAN TASSEL. (Dutch.) From IM or 
SJsxdf an island in North Holland. 

VAN TIEL. Local From Hit town of Tiel, m Holland. 

VAN VECHTEN'. (Dutch.) From Vechten, on the river 

Vccht, ill Jlollau'l, 

VAN VLECK. (Dutch.) From the town of Vleck, in Hol- 
land, which signifies a little open town. 

VAN VOLEENBUBG. Local From Yalkenburg^ a town 
on the river Geuse, Netherlands. 

VAN VORST or VAN VOORST. Local. From the town of 
Vorst, in Hollan 1. Vorst^ in Dutch, signitiea a prince j 

Ihrst, Genrian, a ibrest. 

VAN VRANKEN. (Dutcli.) From Ihankmibwrghf an dd 
town of the i^onJi^ or firee men. 

VAN WINKLE. Local From the town on^nkel, in Hol- 
land. 
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VAN WOSBT and YAK WOBT. ImL lAram Ifomk^ ik 
town in HoBancL 

VAN WOEDm Local From Wi^rdeii, a town in Hd- 
kmd. 

TAN WTOK. LooaL From Wyck, » town on Uie riTar 
Lecb, in Holland. 

VAN ZANDT. (Dutch.) From the sand j or from Zante, an 

inland in the Mediterranean. 

YASSEB. (Fr.) A corruption of Vawmmrf one who liolds 
an estate next to a lord. 

YAUGHAN. (Welsh.) The same as^c^ or T^e^litUe^ 
small in stature. 

TEDDER or y££D£B. (Dutch.) FaUier, or literally begetter, 
feeder. 

YENTON. (Cor. Br.) A spring welL 

VERBEOK. (Dutch.) From ver, lar, distant, and beek or beck, 
brook. The distant brook. 

YEBNON. Local From Yonon, a place in Nomiandy. 

VESEY. Local. Wet or fenny land, near the water, subject 
to inundation; the same as Fossey, Cor. Br., Tosey, the 

ditch or fort near the water. 

YXBBABD. (Dutch and Danish.) From «^ or 10^ hcAj, ad- 
ored, and bardf a poet. 

YICEEBS. Yicar, the inciunhent of a beneCkse; one who per> 
forms lihe fimctbna of another. Tisor, Oor. Br.,aBoverei^ 
lord. 

YIELLE or VELAY. Local. A town of France, in Langue- 
doc, the ancient Vdannia. 

YnUEBS. Local From a place so called, in France. 

YINE. Local Taken from the plant that bears the grape J a 
vmeyard. " WiU at the vme." " Will Vine." 
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TIFONT. Jh Fateri Po»<«^ fiom the old fandgo. 

VIEGO. (LaLin.) A maid, a damsel. Virago^ a stout woman. 
VirgOf local, Latiii, a Hornan aqueduct. 

VIVIAN. (Welsh.) Vyvimit the small water. 

yOGEL. (Dutch.) A bird, a duck; figuratively, a cutmiDg 
fellow, a fine young blade. 

VOORHEES or VOOBES. (Dutdh.) From voorhidt, the 
fero-room of a hooBe below, a halL 

VEOOMAN. (Dutch.) From vroorn^ honestj valiant^ religious^ 
and man — an honest or valiant man. 

WADE. (Dutch.) Erom wetde, a meadow or pasture. 

WADSWORTH. The same as Woodgworthj the &im or place 
in the wood. 

WAITE. Local. The same as Thwaite^ a piece of ground 

cleared of wood, a meadow. 

WAKEFIELD. Local. A market-town in west Yorkahin^ 
England — the watch-field. 

WAKJSMAN. A title given to the ohief magistrate of Bippon, 

in Yorkshire, England ; a watchman. 

WALDGRAYE. (Sax.) From waid^ a forest^ and grom^ a 
ruler or lord. 

WALDEN. (Sax. and Ger.) A wood, a woody plaoe. 

WALDRON. Wald, Saxon, a wood. 

WALES, WALLIS, WALSH. A native of Wales, a name 
given by the Angio-Sazons to the Britons who originally 
came from Gaul, which the Saxons pronounced WuiXaB^ 
WfOm^WdOi^waAWaaia. A principality of Great Britain, 
on Ihe west of England, one hnndred and twenty miles 
1ox]|^ and eighty broad. 
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WALKER. In the Dortli of England and south of Scotland s 
fulling-mill is still called a walk-milL This name may signify 
either a fuller or an officer whose duly cooBisted in walking 
or inspecting a certain space of forest ground. 

WALL. John at the Wall"— John Wall 

* 

WALLAGE or WALLia The same as Wdlea or WdA, 
formed ^txaa^GauHsh, WaUuh^ WalUSf «id also Wdah or 
TFUcft^ a name given to the Britons by their Danish and 
Angles invadersy because they originally came from GanL 

WALLER. A G aider or Waller ^ a foreigner, from the An§^ 
Saxon " iraUer-went,'' foreign men, strangers, 

WAXLOOK. In Qaelic, Gvdla is a mountain projection, and 
Joeft, a lake. WaMoekf a highland dance. CfuaSak^ Oor. Br., 
a brag, a boaster. 

WAi-LUl*. Local. Jb^om tiie town of PFaZ(5(>p, ill Hampshii'e, 

LugluuJ. 

WALPOLE. LocaL From Wa^^ok^ a town in Noifolk^ 

WALS& A G^aul, which the Gennans pronoonoe with a 
"^' .asWaUic for Gaulia W<ai$, WOm, Wdlth, The 
Wdah were originally fiom GauL (See Wates and Wal- 
lace.) 

WANDS, LocaL A place where Woden was worshiped by 
the An£2:lo-Saxons, from w^hich we }iave Wodensday or 
W^ednesday. Wand, Danish, water; iffanskd, Danish, a 
watering-place. 

WALTER. A wood-master or keeper of the wood. 

WALT OX. Local. The name of several villages in England, 
from walJj a wood, an J ion. 

W AMPLE or WEMPLE, LocaL A river of England, from 
won or uiamf a deft^ a cave, a low place, Gaelic; mdjpoU^ a 
small lake^ a pond, and the same in Welsh. 
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WAEBURTON. Local. From a township in Cheshire^ Eng- 
land, spelled ill the Doomsday Book Werburghiune, so called 
from a monastery there situated dedicated to St Werbeigh. 

WARE. Local. A to^Ti in nertiordsliire, England, bo named 
from the wear in the river Lee, at that place. 

WABD. A keeper, one who guards or defends. 

WARDLAW. Local. The parish of Kirkliill, in Moray, Scot- 
land, was formerly called WarcUaws, because the garrison 
of Lovat were accustomed to keep watch or ward on ^ 
law or hill 

WAKNE. An aldeHvee^ a Bhq>'s mastb 

WARREN. From Guarenna or Varenna^ in the county of 
Calais, in Normandy, whence they came into England with 
William the Conqueror. The primary sense of the word is 
to stop, hold, or repel, to guard, keep off. 

WARBEND£B. From Warren^ and der, from the old British 
ibmr, water, probably given to a Wanen who lived near 
some water or xiver. 

WARWICK. Local The county town of Warwickshire, 
England. Camden derives it from gttarth, Cor. Br., a safe- 

guiird, a frarrison, and toitk, Saxon, a port or city. Sonmer 
says it w;is formerly called weaniig-wick,^ from wear and 
wick, a harbor. 

WASHINGTON. Local OriginaUy Wes^ngian or De Wes- 
ayngton. The name was taken from the place in England 
where the family originated; from wets, a wasli, a creek 
setting in from the sea^ the shallow part of a riyer, ing, a 
meadow or low ground, and ion^ for dun, a hill or town-^ 
the town on the wash or salt liver or creek. / 

WASSEN. Local From WeBtm^ a town in SwftBerknd. 

Wassen, in Dutch, signifies to grow, increase. 

WATCOCJEL The son of Wat or Walter, cock signi^ag, little. 
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WAITERS. Local A name given to one who navigated the , 
water?, or resided near them. 

WATIlINS. From Wa and the pfttronjinio terminiition kbu; 
the son of Wat or Walter. 

WATKINSON. TheMmofWatldiuiL 

WATSON and WATTS. The oou of Walter. 

WAY. Local. A road or passap^c of any kind ; a mune giTeil 
to one who reiiided there. " Will o' the Way." 

WAYLANDy WETLAND. LocaL From Uie, Dutch, ''Tf^O- 
andf** pasture-ground, meadow-land. 

WEBSTEll. A maker of webs, a weaver. 

W'EJ'^i^KN. LocaL So named from Weedon, a town in North- 
amptunahire, on the river Nen. Qwid4(m^ Uie woodj hilL 

WEIDKAN. ^utch.) Rrom Wnd^ a ptrtoro or meadow, 
and many— a herdsman. 

WELBY. LocaL From WeaUir-by^ which wignifiAa a habita- 
tion in a wood or grove. 

WELD. A wood, aometimeB written WeaUd^ the woodj part 
of a countzy. 

WELDEN. LooaL From ITeoU; woody, a wood, and a 
▼aUey. 

WELUSBL (Ang. Sazoa) TMere^ a hoOow or ga]£ Prob- 
ably the same as Waller (which see). 

WELLS. Local. A name given to a person who resided 
therr. 'MoliD, at. ilio Wells" — John Wells. A bishop's see 
in Somersetshire, bo called from the welJs or spriogs there. 

WEMFEL. WampuU, a river in England. Wimpde, a place 
in London, a flag-etaC Wm^ a town in England, also in 
Scotland, and signifies a hollow place, a caye; TF^mpoo^ Hie 
pool in the hoOow or low place. 

WEMYSS. LocaL First assumed by the proprietors of the 
lands anciently called Wemyas-ehire;, in Fife-shire, Sootr 
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land, which contained all that tract of ground lying between 
the lower part of the waters of Ore, and the sea. These 
lands received their name from the great nmnber of caves 
that are there, all along the seaH3oast. A cave in the old 
Graelic or Celtic, was called vumhs or vxiTnh ; from that these 
lands received the name of Vumhs-shire — Wemys-shire. 
The family of Wemyss derive their origin from the family 
of Macduff, Maormor of Fife, in the reign of Malcom Can- 
more. The lands now forming the parish of Wemyss, are 
said to have been part of the estate of Macduff, Shakespeare's 
weU-known Thane of Fife. 

WENDELL. (DutcL) Wandelaar, a walker, hence a travel- 
er. The name may be local, and derived from Wandk, a 
river in Surrey, England. 

WENTWORTH. Local The WorOi, farm, or place, on the 
river Went, in Northumberland, England. 

'VVERDEN. (Ger.) Local From Wehr, a fortification, and 
den, a hill ; a town in the Netherlands caUed Woerden. 

WESTALL. Local The West-Hall 

WESTCOTT. The west cot; so Eastcott, and Southcote. 
WestmacoU, Saxon, a banker, a money lender. 

WESTMORELAND. Local. A county of England; the 
" West-moor-land." 

WESTERVELDT. (DutcL) The west field, from Wester, 
west, and veldt, a field. 

WESTON. The west town. Derived from a small village in 
England. 

'V^ETHERBY. Local. A town in west Yorkshire, England ; 
the wide or extended village ; Weider, Dutch, a herdsman, 
Weidert, the place of fattening cattle, and by, a village. 

WETHERSPOON, WITHERSPOON, WODDERSPOON. 
Local A grazing-place in the spur of a mountain or hill ; 
Weider, Dutch or Saxon, and span, to unite, bend, extend. 
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WETHEBWAX. (Dotdi.) WMIsniMK^ ftom i00&br, a 
herdsman, uid vfodU, a watch, a guard ; wmde, a pastare, • 
meadow ; weideri, a pasture for fattening' oaUJa 

WETSEL Local From fTeM^ a town on the lower Bhine. 

WHAIJ.P^Y. Having greenish white eyes; wall-eyed. This 
name i-< also local, and is tiiu name of a viliage in Lau- 
caisliire, England. 

WHEADEN and WHEDEN. An old Engiiah weat ooimby 
. term for a sil^ fellow. Also the name of a Bmall viOage In 
England, whence the name may be derived. 

WHEALDONor WHIELDON. Local (Cor. Br.) A place 
where mines are worked. Wheal is frequently applied to 
sigiiiiy a mine, and dun or din, a liilL 

WHEATON. Local So caUed from a pilaoe of the same 
name on the river Ken, Korthamptonahire^ England. 
WhUkm, Saxon, the white hifl. WJuddtm, Oor. Br., white. 

WHEELER. A name of trade. 

WHEELOOK. Erom a village in Cheahixe, En^^and, of the 
same name. 

WHITBY. That ia "White-town," or bay; a town in York- 
shire, England. 

WHITE. A name given from the color of the hair, or com- 
plexion. The name may be also local, derived from the Isle 
of Wight, on the coast of Hampshire, so called from the 
Welsh, Qwyddj wood, from its primitive forest 

WHCTINGk (Sax.) The white or fair ofllpnng; TheSanm 
termination tn^, denoted offipring or child, aa ChMng^ the 
diild of Oath, jDim-mn^, the brown oflbpring^ Ae. 

WHITLOCK. (Sax.) Fair hair. 

WHITFIELD. Local The white field. 

WHITFOBD. Local The^tefbfd. 
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WILCOX. From Will, and codfc, whidi aignifiea, Httle. WIT* 
mm, WiUiamaoiL "A wiUood^" one lather ofailinate. 

WILDBR A trftfder, foreigner, or pilgrim, tiia Bima as 
IMr, fiom tfaa Saam «0iia2l^ * traveleri or ono who a- 
babiti Uie forat or grounds inwaltiTatod. 

WILKINS. Fr in ftQd the patronymio tttmioAtion ki^ 

tlie sou of William. 

WILKINSON. The son of WiUooa. 

WHIiABD. One who has a detennhied dii|>oeBtion, ftom 
100^ dioioe, command, aod ard^ the T«^^ 
nstore, diapositioii. 

WILLET. Litde William, or the son of William. 

WILLIAM. From the Belgio Omld-hOm, harnessed with a 
gilded helmet; or, as othem saf, from Wiihdm^ the shiild 
or dofiBUo of many. 

WILLIAMSON. ThesonofWiniam. 

Wnua WSly's, theaoaofWiDyifhe "^'baag addod ftr 

9tfn. 

WHLOITGHBY. Local From the lordship of Willoughby, 
in Lincolnsliirp, England, given to a Norman knight by 
William the Conqueror. — The town or habitation by the 
willows. 

WILMOT. May be a ctnn^on of OuiUemot, a name fiequenft 
in Fianoe In early timefl^ deriTod from QtdBemM, WiOiam. 

WILSON. The son of WiUiam or Will 

WILTON. Local from a town in Wiltshire^ Bog^and, ao 
called from the rirar W«3%, a«d ton^ a town, 

Wn/TSHISEL Local A county in England; Welafa, gitfyUtf 
a w3d, forest, a desert, and shtn, a diviaion, a covrn^. 

f^IMFLE. (Dutch.) A streamer, pendant 

WINCH. Local A pilaoe m the ooinAy of Notftlk^ IBD^ai^ 
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WINQFIELD. Local From the manor of Wingfield, in Suf- 
folk, England. 

WINNE. (Welsh.) The same as Owynne, white. 

WINSHIP. Probably the same as Wineshop. Saxon, Wm, 
German Wein, and Sceapian, Saxon, to make, furnish ; a 
maker or vender of wine. 

WINSLOW. Local From the town of Winslow, in Bucking- 
hamshire, England. 

WINTERTON. Local From tlie village of Winterton, in the 
county of Norfolk, England, so called from its cold situation. 

WINTHROP. Local A corruption of Winthorp, or Wine- 
ihorpe, tlie wine village, from tuin^ wine, and thorp, a village. 

WIRE, WEIR, WARE. Local A market town of Hertford- 
shire, England. Saxon IFoer, to defend, to hold, protect. 
Wear, a fence of stakes or rods set in a stream for catching 
fish ; a dam. 

WISE, and WISEMAN. A name given for the quality of 
wisdom. 

WISHART. Some ancient writers say, that Robert, son of 
David, Earl of Huntingdon, took on him the cross, and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Holy Land, where, from his gallant 
exploits against the Saracens, he received the name of Ouis- 
Tiart, that is. Wise-heart, now Wish/irt 

WIS WALL. Local From Weisweil, a town in Baden, on the 
Rhine, Germany. 

WITHERINGTON. A contraction of Wooderington, From 
Saxon wyderian, to wither, and dun, a hill The withered 
or dry hill. A place in Northumberland, England. Weid- 
erington, the place of pasturing cattle, Dutch, Weide, a pas- 
ture, weider, one who takes care of cattle, a herdsman. 

WITTER (Dutch.) A whitener, a fuller, bleacher. 
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WOLSEY or WOOLSEY. Local That is, the Wolds-leifj 
from wold, a wood, a lawn, and sometimes a plain, and Ue, 
or 2ey, a place. 

WOOD. A mmiaine veiy andent in Scodand, fiist oaOed Ik 
Boteo, The fimafly bore trees in iheir coat of anna. 

WOODRUFF. Woodroof, from Wood-r^ the 
keeper of a wood, a forester. 

WOODWARD. Wood-ward, a finest-keeper or officer, who 
walked with a fi>re8t4n]], and took oognizance of all o£feiiaes 
committed. 

WOODWOETH. Local The iarm or place in the wood.. 

WOOL. One having shicnt^ liuck hair. It maybe a oomiplioa 
of Wolff or WOL 

WOOLLEY. Local. Wold-ley ^ uncultivated landa^ nilla with- 
out wood. 

WOOSTER. A CQirqytion of TToraMfer (which see). 

WOBCESTEB. Local A coonty and dty of England, ^vhidi 
Bailey derives from Sax. Wan^ a forest^ and CegUr^ a camp or 
dtj. I prefer deriving it from TPbmiior, the city or castle 
of strife, from tiie Saxon TVW, war, stc^e, widi whidi tlie 
ancient British name agrees, called Caerwrangon^ the castle 
or fort of strife and contention. It was a boundary for 
many years between the Britons and Saxons. (See Chester.) 

WOBTU. (Sax.) Local A court, farm, possession, plaoe^ 
field or way; the place valued, sold, or granted. 

WTLIR A ferm of WOUb or WilHam ; or wily, artful, sly. 

WYiMAN. (Dutch.) From Weiman^ a huntsman, a hunter; 
one who shoots the game. 

YAGER. (German and Danish.) Jag«r, a huntsman. Yog«r§f 
also -lignifies a sweet-heart 
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YALE. Local. From a lordship of the same name ill Wite 

YARE. (Sax.) Beady, dexterous^ ea^. 

YABBOW. A iduit; the maUbil, or plant of a tiiooaaiid 
leaves. 

YATES. An old word lor GfaU, The same as Gates. 

YEOMAN. A man free-bom, a freeholder,* one next in order 
to the gentry. 

YETT. A gate, a way, a passage, the same as Yates. 

YOEK. Local A city in England next in esteem to London. 
Yerstegan deriyes its name from JShire-fie or Eoutr-rk^ of 
£uere, a wild boar, and rye, a reftige ; a retreat from the 
wild boars which were in the forest of Gantries. The 
Bomans called the cily £boracum; it is memorable for the 
deatli of two emperors, SeTems and GonstantioB Cyorofl^ 
and for the nativity of Constantine the Qxeat 

YOUNaHUSBAKB. A somame borrowed from the social 
relations. 

YOTJNGLOYE. Given on aocomit of bis age, and tender af- 
fection. 

YULE. (Sax.) GhristmaSy borrowed from this fostival, or the 
time of natinfy. *TA«, Qreek^ a wood, a foreBt 
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NAMES OF MEN. 

A A RON. (Heb.) Signifies a mountaineer, a mount of 
strength. 

ABDALLAH. (Turkish.) The servant of God. 

ABEL. (Heb.) Signifies vanity, breath. 

ABIATHAR. (Heb.) Excellent father. 

ABIEZER. (Heb.) My father s help. 

ABU AH. (Heb.) The will of the Lord, or the Lord is my 
father. 

ABISHUR. (Heb.) My father's attention. 

ABNER. (Heb.) The lamp or son of the father. 

ABRAHAM. (Heb.) The father of a great multitude. 

ABSALOM. (Heb.) A father of peace. 

ADAM. (Heb.) Taken out of red earth, 

ADIEL. (Heb.) The witness of the Lord. 

ADOLPUUS or ADOLPH. (Sax.) From Ead, happiness, 
and ulph, help — happy help. 

ADRIAN. (Latin.) Local. From the city of Hadria. G^esner 
derives it fi-om the Greek uSpuc, great or wealthy. 

-fiNEAS. (Lat) Laudable. 

12* 
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▲GBIPPA. (Lat.) uE^er-partus, one that ometb pak aft 
his birth, who is bom wHh his feet foremost 

ALAN. Is thought by Julius Scaliger to signify a hoond in 
the SdAToniftD, and Ohauoer uses Aland in the same sense. 

ALBEiiT. {Qqt.) All bright or fiunoua. 

ALEXANDER. (Gkeek.) An alder or benefrctor of men, a 
poweifiil auziliazy, from dX(S«if to aid, assist and dm)^ n 
man. 

ALFRED. (Sax.) AU peace. 
ALMOND. AUmand,-^ German. 

ALPHONSO. (Gothic) Our help, ^oui ibjpiM 

ALWIN. OSax.) From alb^ aO, and iomi^ a Tietop— all vio- 

torious. 

AMASA. A forgiving people. 

AMBROSE, (aieek.) iVom 'Afi^pdtrZor, imnuntiL 

AMOS. Loading, weighty. 

A2fDRGW. (Greek.) A brave man. 'A^dpeia, oOQlsge^ 
braveiy, manhood, irom 'Am^/o^ a man. 

ANTHONY. (Qreek.) Fnm 'Ay0or» a flower, floondmi^ • 
beautifb], graoefuL 

APOLLOS. One that destroya or lays waate. 

AROHIBALD. (Ger.) A poweiftd, bold, and speedy leaniflr 
or observer. 

AEIEL. (Hcb.) Light or Zion of God. 

ARNOLD. (Gter.) According to Camden, signifies honsal| 
but the Gknnans write it HmM. jProbiu in Latan. 

ARTEMAS. Holy, agreeable. 

> 

ARTHUR. (Br.) A strong mar Oee ftiUer derivation in 
Dictionary of Soniames.) 
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A8A. jPhyncuui <ir (MTflu 

ASAHEL. The work or creature of God. 

ASENATH. (Heb.) Peiil or miflfortunA. 

ASHER (Heb.) Happy, bleesed. 

AXraUSTUa (Lat) Noble, royal, impeml 

AUOTSTINE and AUSniir. (Latiii.) A oontnotioii of 
Angbstiiifl^ ficom Atf^ioimiifl^ imperial, royal, grest^ <v xe^ 
nowned. 

AZAEIAH. Assistance. 

BALDWIN. (Qer.) The speedy oonqaeror or Tktor, flom 
haHdf quick or speedy, and lown^ an old word aigmi^fing 
^iotor or oQoquBiior. 

BAPTISTE. (Qreek.) BaTrriOT^r, a baptizer, the title of St 

Jolin. 

BARDULra. (Qer.) The aame as JMijpA^ &ir help. 
BARNABY and BASNABAS. (Heb.) Son of oonadaiion^ 

TtARNARAR Son of the prophet^ or consolation. 

BAlBTDCEUB. (Heb.) The son of TSmeu& Timeiis ngniflflB 
perfect^ honorable, adminiWa 

BARTHOLOMEW. (Heb.) The son of him who maketfitlw 

waters to mount 

BABZILLAL (Heb.) Madeof uoa, oribe mof oontMOpI^ 

BASIL. (Greek.) From Baai^tOs, a king ; royal, kingly. 

BSNEDIOT. (Latin.) S!rom JBImecNdiH^ bkMad, well apdwa 
0^ or a person wishmg afl good. 

BENJAMIN. (Heb.) The son of the right hand. 

BENNET. A contraction or rather a corruption of Benedict, 
from th^ Latin, BmedieiuB, blessed. ' ' 
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BMNOKL (Hflb.) SoQQfniy gnfl^iomw. 

BKRTAH. C^eb.) In Mowahip. 

BKBNABD. (Teiitoiii&) Of > dnld-jike cHiporitioB. 

BERTRAM. (Sax.) Fair and pure. 
BEUIiAH. (Heh.) Mviied. 
BOAZ. (Heb.) ^ strength,* a pillar. 
BONIFACE. (Ut) Well-doer. 

BOTOLPH. (Sftz.) He^-flh^ or sailor. Sailon in that age 
were caBed JbfaioflrTst, 

BEIAN and BEIANT. (Fr.) ShriU-vwoed. 

CLMAR (Latin.) nan sodb^ to 01%— a nme said to baife 
been gpren to one who was cat froin his modisi^s wcmk 
Oomnm, a head of hair. 

OAIUS. Parenta'joy. 

QAI4SB. A do|^ cow, or baolGet 

OALISTHENEa (Greek.) Beautiful and strong. 

GAEADOa (Br.) Dearly beloved. 

OABLOS. The same aa Ohazles. 

CHARLES. (Ger.) From carl, strong, stout^ courageous^ 

valiant. 

CHSSTEB. A somame, now Qsed as a Christian name. Jhom 
the city of (}he8ter, so called fixun the I«dnea(ilr^ 
fied plsoe, a camp. Chester was the piincq^ encampnient 
of the RffUM iFw in JKdtatn. 

CHRISTIAN. The derivation of thia name is evident 

CHRISTOPHER. (Greek.) From XpiarS^^ Qmti, literallyy 

osRier. 

OLASBNGBb (Lat) Wtcm OJsfui, deiMr, bngfat. 
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OLAXTDIUB. (Lat) From Olauda, the name of an island 
near Crete. A name giren to a natiYe of that iaUad. It 
sigaifies a broken or a weeping Toioei. 

CLEMENT. (Lai) Olmengj meek^ gMIe, kml 

00i)^EAD. (Ger.) Able counsel 

OONSTANTINE. (Lai) ObniiMNitH^ fitf*^ fiim, imykldin^ 

CORNELIUS. (Latin and Greek.) From oornuj a horn, and 
r}h,oc, the sun. 

OBISFIN. (Lai) Oigmttw, from critpuBf having ceded hair. 

(^UTHBEBT. (Sax.) Famous, bright^ of clear skill or knowl- 
edge. 

CYPELA:^^. (Greek.) Fiom the isle of C)yprua. 
OTBXJS. An bar, or miserable. 

DANIEL. (Heb.) Judgment of God. 



DAVID. (Heb.) Beloved, dear. 
DEMEIEIUa (Greek.) Bebnging to Cerefli 

DWKJB, or DENinS. A oontraotion of IXonxyOM (vHuflh 

see). 

DERRICK, DERICK, and DIRK. (Dutch.) An abbreviation 

of Theodorick (which see). 

DIODOBUa (Greek.) From Aide, Jove or Jv^iter, and 
a gift— the gift of Jove. 

DTOKTSnra (Greek.) A name of Baoohnfl^ the god of 



DIOTREPHES. (Greek.) Nourished by Jupiter, from Aids, 
genitive of Zevt, Jupiter, and rpe^f to feed, to nourish. 

DOMINIGE. (Lai) From DmmSDOf the Lord's day; Saoh 
day, from Ihminut, the Lord. A name given to a child 
born on Sunder. 
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DUNSTAN. (So.) ftom dm, m hSSi, tmd ttm^ c 
Mine of pboe. 

EBENKZER. (Heb.) The stone of help. 

EDMUND. (Sax.) From Had, bleawd, and mund^ peaoe- 
Uenad p<jao6; 

SDWARD. (Sax.) From Jbd; UoMod, and ard, nature or 

di^)08itioiL 

£D WIN. (Sax.) From Sad, blewed or iui^py, and iirm^ a 
oonqueror. 

ELD AD. (Heb.) Loml or &Tored of God. 

ELEAZER. (Hob.) The help or court of God. 
£LL (Heb.) Tbe offering or Ufiang op. 
ELTAB. (Heb.) God, my father. 
TSfJAS. (Hdt>.) God the Lord, or the strong lK»d. 
ELIHtT. (Heb.) He is mj God bimadt 
ELIJAH. (Heb.) Tiie same as Elias (which see). 
ELIPH ALET. (Heb.) The God of dahvenHUiek 
ELISHA. (Heb.). Salutation of God. 
£LIU. (Heb.) The same as Elihu. 
ELIZUR (Heb.) God ia my rodc^ or 8treng|]i. 
ELON. (Heb.) Oak, or grove, or strong. 
ELTKAS. In Arabic signifies a maginian. 
EMMANUEL. (Heb.) God with us. 

ENEAS. (Greek.) Laudable, from oiv^, I praise^ prudent^ 
discreet^ in Gaelic, Axmgaos, 

ENOCH. (Heb.) Dedicated, disciplined, well-regulated. 
ENGSL (Heb.) Falter man. 



SPAFHRAS. (Heb.) Cofrmd wilfa foam. 

EPHRAIM. (Heb.) That brings fruit, or that grows. 

EfiASMUS. (Qreek.) 'Epdotftoc, amiftblO: loYe^, Baine as 
EiastaSb 

ERASTUS. (Greek.) From 'EpaarbCj lovely or amkblet, 

EBNEST. (Sax.) Iknwst, eamssL 

ESEK. (Heb.) Ckmtentiozi, yiolenoe, or fiiroe. 

ETHELARD. (Sax.) Noble disposition. 

£IH£LB£ET. (Sax.) Koble-brigbl^ or nobly ranowoed. 

ETHELSTAN. (Sax.) Noble-jewel, precious stone, or most 
noble. 

ETHELWARD. (Sax.) Noble keeper. 
£TH£LWOLD. (Sax.) Noble gOTenior. 
ETHELWOLP. (Sax.) NoWe helper. 
ETHAN. Strength. 

EUGENE. (Greek.) From EdyeM^r, nobly bom. 

EUSTACE. (Greek.) From Evard^^f, standing firm, resolute. 
EVEEABD. (Sax.) Always honored. 
EZEKIEL. God is my strength. 
EZEA. A helper. 

FABIAN. (Lat) From jFbMiis, a kind of bean. 
FELIX. (Lat.) Happy. 

FERDINAND. (Ger.) From JM> peace, and rmdf pare, 
that is, pure peace. 

FRANCIS. From FranCj free, not servile, or bond. 

FRANKLIN. A freeholder. (See Diodonaiy of Sumamea) 

FREDEBIOE. (Qer,) Rich peace, or peaceably reign. 
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FULLHBRT. (Stz.) MMbrigH 

PULKR (Sax.) Some derive it from the German VoUg, 
nobie and gallant, but Camden from Folc, the English-Saxon 
word for people, folk ; like the Eomaa PubUuSf beloved of 
the people and commona. 

GABRIEL. (Heb.) A man of God, or God is my strengtih. 
GAIUa (Greek.) Earthij. £^ roiop, <X)m:^ta)^ iDOrtdL 
aALUO. IClky. 

GAMALIEL. (Heb.) Beoompeose of God. 
GAREET. Acomi|»tionofGenid(wldchBee). 

GEDK' JN. CHeb.) Hu that bruises and breaks. 

GEFfEEY. (Ger.) From Gan, joyfU, nd/rw^ pMoe ; joy- 
ful peace. 

GEOFFBET. (Sax.) From Oau, glad, and /red, petMk 

GEOKGE. (Greek.) A husbandman, from Teufiybc 

GERABD. (SaaL) From Gar, aO, and on^ natera. 

GERMATN. (Ger.) All victorious. 

GE&YAS. (G^.) Ail sore, finn, or fast 

GIFFORD. (Ger.) Liberal diflpoatum. 

GILBERT. (Ger.) Bn'ght pledge, from Oi.sk, a pledge; or 
gold-like bright) from the Saxon, QeeUf yellow. 

M writers derive 1% bat it is more probab^ from llie Ger- 
man OM, or Oeself a companion. 

GODA RD. (Sux.) From Ood, God or good, and orc^ nature 
— eriduwed with a divine disposition. 

GODFREY. (Ger.) God's peace, godly. 

€K)DWIK (Sax.) Converted, or victorious in God. 
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GRACCHUS. (LaL) Thin. 

aBEGORY. FiQsa Uw Graek Tptyopki, to wsfedi, watafaftd, m 

EbeiptuBtd. 

GRIFFITH. (Br.) Strong feiiih. 
QtTJlLBmT. The same as Gilbert 
GUT. A goide, leader, or director. 

HADRIAN, and ADRIAN. (Lat.) From the city Hadri% 
whence Hadrian the Emperor had his origin. Gkner de- 
rives it &Qm the Greek 'A^por, wealthy. 

HAMON. (Heb.) IVathfuL 

HANNIBAL. Gracious lord. 

HAROLD. (Sax.) Leader of the army, or love of the acmj. 
HAZEL (Heb.) One that seee Go4 
HEBSB. One that pasBes, anger, math. 
HBOTOR (Greek.) Defender. 

HEM A IN. (Heb.) Their trouble, tumult^ in great numbem 
HENGIST. (Sax.) Horseman. 

HENRY. (Sax.) From Mnriohf ew nob, or from Jabnorv 
euBf honorable. 

HERBERT. (Sax.) From JST^ an army, and iaofA^ brig^ 
— the glory of the annj. Yerstegan deriTes it from Ssn, 
an annj, and the Teutonio heri^ instractedj^an eo^ert 
soldier. 

HERMON and HARAION. (Ger.) General of au army. 

HERCULES. (Greek.) Glory or iUuminaUon of the air. 

HE?ni;KTAH (Heb.) Strong in the Lord. 

HIEL. (Heb.) QodliTes, or ihelifeof God. 

HTTiDBBERT. (Ger.) Bright or fiunous lord. 

HIRAM. (Heb.) Exaltation of life. 

HOMER. (Greek.) "O/^pof. A hostage a pledge (»: seonrity. 
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HORACE. Vnm Lttin, SortOSm. (See below.) 

H0BATIO. (Lat.) JToraUuM, icom the Greek, or 
^rZicdf, of good eyesight. 

HOSEA. (Helx) Salyation. 

HUBERT. (Sax.) Of clear, brij^t color. 
HUGH. B^jti, or exalted. 

HUMPHBET. (Sax.) From J9umv^> ^ufle-peMNL 

.ICHABOD. (Heb.) Where is the glory. 
IRA. (Heb.) Oil^ wstch, <»r be^ of ymcKL 
ISAAC. (Heb.) Laughter. 
TftATAH. (Heb.) Salvation of the Lord. 
TSRATgr^ (Heb.) A prince of the strong God. 
IVAN. The same as John in Gaelic and Welsh. 

JACOB. (Heb.) He that supplant^ a suppianter. 

JA£Ii. (Heb.) A Jad^ aaoeoding. 

JAMES. (Heb.) The same as Jacob. 

JAB£D. (Heb.) One that rules or deaoenda. 

JASPER (Greek.) Framaoffiriri apinoioiis Aoiiecf agrem 
color, tranapaienti with red veins. 

JASON". (Greek.) laauv. He that cures, from 'ldo/«au, to heaL 

JEDEDIAH. C^eb.) Beloved of the Lord. 

JEREMIAH. (Heb.) Exaltation or grandeur of the Lord. 

J£BEMY. (Heb.) High of the Lord. 

JESSE. (Heb.) My present^ or who is to bo. 

JOAB. (Heb.) Paternity. . 
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JOB. (Heb.) He that weeps. 

JOEL. (Heb.) One that wills or commands. 

JOHN. (Heb.) Signifies the grace or gift; of the Lord. 

JONADAB. (Heb.) Liberal, one who acts as a prince, 

JONAH and JONAS. (Heb.) A dove. 

JONATHAN. (Heb.) The gift of the Lord 
JOSCELIN. A diminutive from Jost or Justus, just. 
JOSEPH. (Heb.) Increase, addition. 
JOSHUA. (Heb.) The Lord, the Saviour. 
JOSim (Heb.) The fire of the Lord. 
JUDAS. (Heb.) Same as Judah, praise of the Lord. 
JULIUS. (Q-reek.) Soft haired, or mossy-bearded. 
JUSTIN. (Lat) From Justus^ just, virtuous. 

KENARD. (Sax.) Kind disposition. 
KENHELM. (Sax.) Defense of his kindred. 
KENNETH (Gaelic.) From Ceann, the head— a chieftain. 

LAMBERT. (Sax.) Fair lamb. 

LAWRENCE. (Ut) Flourishing. { 

LAZARUS. (Heb.) Lord's help. 

LEGER. (Qev.) Leodegar^ gatherer of peoples. 

LEMUEL. (Heb.) God is with them. 

LEO. (Lat.) A lion. 

LEOFSTAN. (Sax.) Most beloved. 

LEOFWm. (Sax.) Win love, or to be loved. , 
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LEONARD. (Sax.) Lion-like disposiUon. 

LEOPOLD. (Oer.) Defender of the people. 

LEVL (Heb.) One who is held and associated. 

LEWIS. A contraction of Ludovicus, Latin for the Teutonic 
Ludwig, from Leod or Ludj the people, and tvick^ a castle — 
the safeguard of the people. 

LINUS. Nets. 

LIONEL. (Lat.) lAoneUua, little Uon. 

LOUIS. (Fr.) Contraction of Ludovicus or Ludwig. (See 
Lewis.) 

LUCIUS. (Lat) From light A name first given to 
children bcm at the dawning of the day. 

LUKE and LUCAS. (Greek.) Luminous. 

MADOC. (Br.) Gkwd. 

MALICHI. (Heb.) My messenger or angel 

MA NOAH. (Heb.) Rest, or a gift. 

MARCELLUS. (Lat) From Mars^ the god of war — ^martial, 
warlike. 

MARCUS and MA RK. (Lat) A name first given to chil- 
dren bom in the month of March. Marcus also means 
polite, shining. 

MARMADUKE. (Ger.) From Mermachtig, which in old 
Saxon signified more mighty. 

MARTIN. (Lat) From Martins, Mars, the god of war. 

MATTHEW. (Heb.) The gift of God. 

MATTHIAS. (Heb.) The gift of the Lord, 

MAXIMILIAN. A name devised by the Emperor Frederio 
the Third, who composed it for his son and heir from the 
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names of the two Romans whom he most admired, Q. Fah- 
ius MaximuSj and Scipio uEmilianus^ with the hope that his 
son would imitate their virtues. 

MICHAEL. (Heb.) Who is like God? One of the names 
of Christ 

MELES. (Lat) Mfo, from Milium^ a kind of grain called 
millet Some think it to be a contraction of Michael, 

MORDECAI. (Heb.) Bitter contrition. 

MORGAN. (Br.) A seaman, from mor^ the sea; like the 
Latin, Pdagius, Marius. 

MORICE. From the Latin, MawrUiys^ and that from MauruM^ 
a moor. 

MOSES. (Heb.) Drawn forth. 

NAOMI. (Heb.) Beautiful, comely. 

NATHAN. (Heb.) Given, 

NATHANIEL. (Heb.) The gift of God. 

NEAL. (Fr.) From the Latin nigtHus or nvgel^ black or 
swarthy. 

NERO. (Lat) Strong. 

NICHOLAS. (Greek.) Victorious, from vixdo, to conquer. 
NIGEL. From the Latin NigeUus, black, swarthy. 
NOAH. (Heb.) A ceasing or rest 

NOEL. (Fr.) The same as the Latin natalis, given first in 
honor of the feast of Christ's birth to such as were bom on 
Christmas day. 

NORMAN. From Normandy, so called from the Northmen 
who settled there from the north of Europe. 
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OBADIAII. (Heb.) Servant of the Lord. 

OLIVER. From the Latin OUvOj an olive-tree, an emblem of 
peace. 

OSBERN. (Sax.) House-child. 

OSBERT. (Sax.) Domestic brightness. 

OSMUND. (Sax.) House-peace. 

OSWOLD. (Sax.) House-ruler or steward. 

OTHO. A faithful reconciler, according to Petrus BlesensiSL 

OWm (Celtic.) The good offspring. 

PASCAL. From PascJia, the passover. 

PATRICK. (Latin.) From Painciiis, a peer, a noble, a name 
given first to senators* sons. 

PAUL. (Lat.) From pauhcs, httle, humble, small in stature. 

PAYXE. From the Latin PaganiLs^ now out of use, meaning 
a man exempt from military service. 

PELATIAH. (Heb.) Deliverance or flight of the Lord. 

PERCIYAL. (Nor.) From Fercheval, a place in Normandy. 

PEREGRINE. (Lat.) A stranger, a foreigner. 

PETER. (Q-reck.) From Trerpoc a stone or rock. 

PHILEBERT. (Ger.) Much bright fame, very famous. 

PHILEMON. (Greek.) ^ajjfiuv. A kiss or loving. 

PHILIP. (Greek.) From <l>i?.og, a lover or fiiend, and Imroc^ 
a horse — a lover of horses. 

PHILETUS. (Greek.) ^anrbc. Beloved or amiable. 

P:BINEAS. (Heb.) Face of trust or protection. 

PIUS. (Lat) Pious. 

POMPEY. (Lat) Pompo«i«, full of pomp. 
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8BTH. (Hdb.) SetMatoMbtioii. 

SIGISUUKD. (Sax.) From yklbory, and mwu^ peaoe^ 

one who procures peace yet io as bj victory. YenfeegMl 
and Junius deiive it from the Teutonic Sipj/e^ Tiotcnji and 
mundy mouth, one who conquers by good wotds: 80 
JMnk Tiolorious dffe PBft : J3ia€btrL Tictonoas fiyne. 

SIMEON. (Heb.) Hearing, obejing; 

8IM0N. Same as Simeon. 

SOLOMON. (Heb.) Peaceable, perfect^ or that recompenses. 

STEPHEN. (Greek.) From ZHfdvoc, a crown or gadand; 
honor, distinotioii. 

SWrmiN. (Sax.) Rram liie old 'BagSA moifhmkn, very 
hi^ like the Latin Cdtua. 

SYLYAKUa (Ut) Wood-man, or niher wood-GocL 

8TLVESTEE. (Ut) Woodman. 

TfiRENGK Lai. Ikrmlma, tender. 

TERTULLUS. A liar or impostor. 

THEOBALD. (Sax.) From theod, the people, and 6a bold, 
— bold over the people ; sometimes ooirapted to Tibald or 
Thibald. 

THEODOBEL (Greek.) From BAc, Ckid, and Sapo», a gift* 
Hie gift of God. 

THEODORIC. (Sax.) From Theod, the people, and rtc, rich 
— ^powerful or rich in people; contracted to Terry with the 
French, and Derick and Dirck with the Dutch. 

THEOPHniHR (Greek.) From Ocdp, God, and ^Skoct n 
lover or fiiend— « lorer of Ghid. 

THOMAS. (Heb.) A twin, double, called in Oreek AiiJw^, 
of two hearts, because of his doubting. 



TIMEUS. (Q-r.) Jb'rom r^of, pec&ot^ honorable, ^^m^riN^K 

TIMON. (Or.) HononUe^ worthj, from T^Kcm. 

TIMOTIIEUS. (Greek.) An honoier of Qod, taa 
one who bon(Mi^ and 6e^, Qod. 

ZHfOTHT. (Qreek.) Same as TSmothena^ an honorer of 
Qod. 

TITU& (Lat) Honorable. 

TOBIAS and TOBIAH. (Heb.) The goodneoB of God. 

TOBY. A corruption of Tobia& It is also the Welsh for 

Thomas. 

TmiBAM. (Ut) ftom iHriiHb Bad, lonowiUL 

UC2HTIIED. (Sax.) HighoounseL 
TTBBAK. (Lat) Qml, oonrtoouBL 

URIAH. (Heb.) Tiie lire of the Lord. 

TALEOTa (Lat.) Pmnant brm abW. 

VALENTINE. (Lat) The flame as YaleiML 
TIOTOB. (Lat) Aoonqoaror.- 

YDSrCENT. (Lat.) Victorious, a conqueror. 

WAUSBSL (Sax.) W{MtrfemWiM,%woo6f9Ddhmr,tk 
master— 4ihe master or bid of the wood, liko tiba Latin, 1^ 
vofHHL or 

WIBERT. (Sax.) From W% holy, and bmi^ brightr-holy, 
and blight or shining. 

WILDBM). (8aaL) MnehftaiL 

WILFEED. (Sax.) Much peace. 

13 
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WOMAM. (Qer.) IRZMnk Some teive it from the Bet 
glo^ g yfl B^d ^ hamened with a gilded Befanet^ and oUten^ 
wiih more pfobalnllty^ ftom I^PMeXm^ fhe afaield or defenae 
ef nunj, and icri^ bemg used bj the Gennaos in Iha 
aenaa of many or miic^ aa in WUcMmi IVSJlM above; 
Wilibert^ and WHwald. 

WIMU2S D. (Sax.) Sacred peace, or hoi/ peace^ from TFi^ 
holy or sacred, and mund, peace. 

IVISOHABD. (Nor.) Wilj, ctafly, » ahifter. SometimaB 
wxitten, 6^uiMani 

WOLFBRT. Aoomplioaof Fk^A^r^he^. 

WOLSTAN. (Sax.) Gomely, deoent 

WXraPHBR. (Sax.) He^. 

ZAOHABY and ZAOHAEIAH. (Heb) Tbememoxyoftiie 
Ziord. 

ZABOO. (Heb.) Just^ justified. 
2S&AH. (Heb.) Eaat or biifl^itnan 
ZOFHAB. (Heb.) Biong eaz^. 
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ABIGAIL. (Heb.) The father a joy. 

ADA. (Sax.) A oomtption of JSkuk, an old Saxon name, lig* 
nifyiog happiness. EadHh^ now MUUhf and Jda^ aro tan 
tfaefltma {QoeMm,) 

APFiTiTNB. (Sax.) Noble, descending firom nobtol 
AGATHA. (Gh^) Good, tan 'A/^ 
AQ-NES. (Greek.) Chaste, from A>i^. 
ALETHEIA. (Gxeek.) Tratfa, tan 'AAttoo; 

AUOEL (Sax.) Abridged tan JMk, noble, the ame M 

Adefine and Adelaide. 
The IVencih make it d^fmimSf hj taming it Into JJaki^ In 

their language. 

AlCY. ^.) Amie, beloved, &om the Latin, omakL 

AS ASTASIA. (Qiedc) Given in lemembranoe of Ofaiialfla 
£^anotia leaiineotion, and onn in CBiiifl^ tan dMiffrdsi^ the 
act of rising up — the namreotion. 

ANNE and ANNA. (Heb.) Gracious or merciful 

ANlilETTE. Adiminntiveof Ann; Htlleandpratlif Ann. 

AirrOINBTTE and ANTONIA. Feminine of Antony or 
Anthony, tan the Greek, di Ooc, a flower. 

ARABKUiA. (Lat) A &ir altar, tan ora^ and 
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AL KIJLIA. (Lat.) i'emimne of AureUus^ golden — little 
golden dame, 

AUBORA. The moniiiig^ the daim,* M 3£**Aurtahara^" the 
gidden hour. 

BARBARA. (Gkeek.) Strange, of unknown language, a bur- 

buiiall. 

BfiATRIOE. (LatiiL) iVom ftdglr^ Moooed, hippy. 
BERTHA. (Sax.) Bright and ftmottL 
BLANCHE. (Fr.) Wliiteoriair. 

BBIDQET. (Qadioi) BrigMd, ^^fieiy dart** The name of 
the mofle who waa beHeved to preside orer poetij hi pagan 
taneii^ in Ireland. .Av^in the Gaelic^ also ngmfiee a ho»- 
tage^ a pledge of Beourily. 

QABOLENE. (Ger.) The femimne of XM, or Ohad«^ the 
Tnntilra^ the slzoQg, the daring. 

CASSANDRA. (Greek,) Inflaming men with lova 

OATfiERINE. (areek.) Puie^ chaste^ from Ko%dr. 

OjfiOllJA. (Latin.) Grey-eyed. 

OHABLOTTE. The JbVench feminine of ChArlea. 

OHLOR (Greek.) The yerdanl^ qpringing^ blooming; an 
efothet of Oeree^ the goddesB of hnabandiy, from Ohha^ 
q)ringing grasB or ocnn. 

CHRISTINE. Feminine of Christian. 

CLARA. (Lat.) Clear, blight^ renowned, inustdoue— the 
femimne of Clarence. 

CLAUDIA and (TLAUDINE. (Latin.) Feminine of Glandtua. 

CLEMENTINE. (Lat) Feminine of Clemen^ kind, gentle^ 
merciful, &om. Clemens, 
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CONSTANCE. (Lat) Constant, firm, unyielding. 

OYNTHTA. (Or.) An epithet of Diana. ApoDo was caUed 
OjfrMiUf and Diana C^ftMOf from OynHmSf a mountain in 
. ' the island of DehM^ in whioh they were bonL She was 
oaBed abo 2>dia^'&om Had name of the island.-. 

DEBOBAH. (Heb.) Aboe. 

DELIA. (Lat) A name given to the goddess Diana from 
being bom on the island of Ddos (manifest, conspicuous), so 
called because having previously been hidden under virater, 
it was brought to the surface and made manifest^ in order 
that ApoUo and Diana might be bom upon it. 

DIANA. (QieelL) Jove's dangjhter, from Aloe, the genxtiTe 
of Zedc, JoTey—ihe ancient name of the moon or the moon- 
goddeasL She was caUed also l>dia, Phaibe, and C^mMl 
Some ha?e deiived it fiom DiamUf Janm, fim, DSanOf a 
Boman god witii two &oe8, symbolizing the son and moon. 

DIDO. A Phcemcian name signi^^iDg a wianlilfA woman. 

DOBOASL (Greek.) A doe, a roe4>ack. Laeretms says that 
by that name amorous knights were wont to call freckled, 
warty, and wooden-faced wenches. 

EDITH. (Sax.) From JBcuUih or JBada, an old Saxon name 

signifying happiness, or blesBed, from JEad^fj happy, b toa s e ^ 
honorabla It has been connoted to Ada and Ida, 

ELEANOB. The same as Ellen or Helen, |utifal, con^as- 
Bionate. 

ELIZA. AcontradionofEliBabeth. 

ELIZABETH. (Heb.) Theoatihof Qod, or Qod hath sworn. 

ELSDS. A corruption of Alice. 
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KlffMA. (Qer.) From Jimni^ a mme^ one who xsaxmBf cvp 
fiVi and watdies over another, tender, aflfedaonato^ the Bame 
as AlrqpftMM^ among the Qreeka Emma, daughter of 
Biohard, the first Dnke of Kormandy, iros called in Saxon 
Slgioaf hdp-giTer, It was sometimes mitten Xmma^ the 
name of the daughter of OharlemagneL Some bare decired 
it firom imam, a bee, busy, industrious. 

• EMMELINK A diminutive of T^rnma.^ little Eixuxi^ 

£MILY. The same as Emmeline. 

ESTHER. (Heb.) Secret or hidden. 

ETHEL. (Sax.) Koble. 

EUGhENIA. The feminine of Eugene, which is fiom the QciBok 
IvxcMk', noblj bom. 

EYE and EVA. (Heb.) Life-giviug. 

9AKNT. A oomiption of Franoea 

FELICIA. The feminine of Eehz (Lat), happy, fortunate. 

F]X)BENGE. (Lat) Fkranahmg, proaperous, fiom JP20^^ 

TEANCES. The feminine of i'nmci^s, Irom Franks free, not 
eervile or bond. 

GEOBGINA end GEOBGIANA. Femmmeof Geoige^ivbiflli 
see. 

GERTRUDE. (Ger.) AU tmtli, amiable. 

GILLIAN. A comiptzon of Julian, feminine of Julius^ Qfoel^ 
soilrhaired. 

QOODITH and QOODT, Contracted firom Good-wife. King 

Henry the First was nicknamed Ooodtih, in contempt 

GRACE. The aigniiication of this name is well known. 
GKTflHTTiTK Gray lady. 
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HAQAB. ^eb.) Astrangsr. 

HA17KAR (Heb.) Gradons^ menafiiL 

HARRIET. The feminine of Haifj or HeDiy; the same as 
Hemietta* See Henry; 

liii^LEX. (Greek.) Pitiful, compassionate. Ellen is a differ- 
ent form of the same name. It is oilou contracted to Nelly 
and iS ell. 

HENRDBTTA. IDie femintne of HMU^^wMoh is derived fi^ 
the Qennan AuisA^ everzicth. 

HONOR A. (Lat) Honorablej graoefu], handaome. 

HULDAH. (Qeb.) The world. 

IDA. The same aa Ada and EdidL from iiAaie, or Uadiih, 
Saxon, happy, blessed. 

lONK (Gkeek.) £!com the island /oiifii. 

ISABEL. (Spanish.) The same as Elizabeth with the Span- 
ish, as they always translate Elizabeth into Isabel. It is 
also said to signify olive-complexioned or brown. 

JANE. AncLentlj Joane, the fisminme of John, gracioaa. 

JANET. A diminutive of Jane, Uttle and pretty Jane. 

JEMIMA (Heb.) Handsome as the day. 

JOSEPHINE. (Heb.) The feniinine of Joseph, which signi- 
fies increase, addition, 

JUDITH. (Heb.) Praising, oonfesBing. 

JULIA "^and JULIANA (Ut) The feminine of JiMua, 
Qreek, soft-haired. 
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KATHABINE. (Qreek.) Pine, yirtaooa, froiA KoA^ 

KATHLEEN. (Celtic.) Littld darling. 

TjAT TRA. (Lat) Bay or laurel, crowned witii laurel, fVom 
laurus ; corresponding to the Greek name Dajphne, The 
feminine of Xiawrence. 

LETITIA. (Lai) Fhun IMKa^ joyibb^ 
LETTIOE. Acom^tionofLetitia. 
LETTT. A oomptioii of Lettioe and Letttia. 
LOUISA. The feminine of Louia or Lewia. (See Lewia) 

LUGBEHA. (Lat) The femimne of Lucrefitifl^ ftom hurum^ 
gain, a name proper for a good housewife. 

LUCY. (Lat) From lux, light^ lightsome, bright, a name 
given first to children that were bom when daylight first 

appeared. 

LYDLL (Qieek.) £^DomXy<iiii>inAaia» because bom in tb^ 
VQgioiL 

MABEL. From the French ma heUe, my fair maid. Oamden 
thinks it a contraction of the Latin, amabHis, lovely, amiable, 
as it used to be written in old deeda^ AmAhiiiA Mabiliai» 

MADTCTiTNlL The same as Addme (wluch see). 

MAGDALEN. (Heb.) Majestical 

MABGAILBT and MABGEBT. (Greek;) ¥x(mMaifyaflinc,% 
pearl, pieoions. 

3iARIA and KABXAH^. The same as Mary, exalted, 

MARTHA, (Heb.) Bitter. 

ICABY. (Heb.) Exalted. It is a ilunoas same in both saerod 
andproifimelusfeoflj; in aU ages it has literally beea exalted* 
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Some derive the name fiom fliofi^ tnftter, a chnop of aailt 
water, a tear. 

MATILDA, (Ger.) A noble or honorable lady. (See Maud.) 

MAUD. A corruption of Matilde or Matilda. From the Ger- 
man MaiUdiB or MatkOdUf Latin, MaiSda, noble or honor- 
able lady. 

MELICENT and MTLICEJSTT. (French.) Honey-sweet 

MIHIAM. (Qeb.) BittanieaB of affliolioii, exalte^ 
of the sea. 



NANOr. A oommtioii of Ann. 

NANETTE and KINOK (Fr.) Nan, Nancj, same as Ann, 
little Ann. 

imOlA* (Qxeeik;) Yictonotu^ ftom vM9»a ^notary, a trinn^ 



OdVIA and OLIVE. (Lat) The feminine of (Kiver. Vnm 
the Latin CUkftt, tiie olive tree^ an emblem of peaoe. 

OLZMPIA. (Greek.) Heavenly, from 'O^finot, heaven. 

PAULINE. The femimne of Paul, from the Latin, i^iuliKi^ 
little, small in stature. 

PENELOPE. (Greek.) The name of a kind of tnrd, with a 
pftuple neck. The name of the most patient^ true, constanti 
and chaste vrife of Tnyssea, given to .her beoacuse she care- 
fully loved and fed those birds. 

PERNEL. (Fr.) From Petronilla^ pretty stone. 

PHCEBE. (Gredc) The feminine of i%a5«t, fiom the Greek 
^o^of , ]i^1^ spleodid, radian^ a name of Diana. Phoebaa^ 
denoting Apollb^ or the son; Phoebe^ Diana, or the moon. 
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PHHiTPPA. (Qfeek.) Feminme of Piiilip (which see> 

FHTTiTiTR (Graek.) Lo^, dear, dheridied fiom 

POLYXENA. (Greek.) One that will cntortain many guests 
and strangers, from iroAAo^ xdadj, and ihei, Btnuigen^ 
guesta. 

PBIBOA. (LbL) Anoieiit 

PEISCILLA. (Lat) A diminutlTe from Prisca^ — little, ancient 
dame. 

PBUDENOE. (Lat) iViicM^ wMom, ooneqxmdiiig to 
the Qnek name^ iSj^ptlMoL 

REBECCA. (Heb.) Pat and full 

JELEGINA. (Lat) The qoeen, qneenJODeu 

EHODA. (Greek.) A rose, from ftodov. 

BOSALIA« (Lat) From ^Som^ fiOr as « moo. 

BOBAUNB. The same as BoeaUa, from jBoio^ a rose. 

BOSAMTTITD. Rose of the world, from rosa, and mundi; or 
from rosa, Latin, and mund^ Saxon, a moutli, from her rosy- 
colored hps ; a name made famous by Pair Rosamund, mia- 
tress of Henry the Second. 

BOSK (Lat) FEomtifa»tfidrfl(ywer,]]kBaT06e. 

BO WEN A. (Sax.) From Rouw, Butch, peace, and rvnnan, 
Saxon, to acquire. The name of the beautiful daughter of 
llengist, a renowned leader of the Saxoni^, who, liaving 
the Isle of Thanet given him by King Yort igern for assisting 
him against the Picts and Scot^, obtained as much ground 
as he could encompass with an ox-liido, on which to build 
a castle, which being finislirdj he invited King Vortigem to 
a supper. After supper Hengist calls for his daughter Bow- 
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ivbo^ iidl4f attired, enton tjie wSh a graoefiil 
• mien, witti a golden bowl fiiH of irine in her liand, and 
dcinka to Sing Tortlgem In the Saxon language, saying, 
'Be of health, brd, king/ to "which he zepBed, <Drink 
health,* which, I think^ is the finb heaKh we find in history, 
and claims the antiquity of about 1400 yean. Yortagen, 
eDamoied with her beauty, married her| and gave her and 
her father all Kent" 

AUm (Heb.) Satisfied. 

SABINA. (Lat.) As chaste and religious as a Sabine, a peo- 
ple* who had their name &om their woiahiping of God. 

SARAII. (Ueb.) Lady, mistress, or dame. 

SOPHIA. (Greek.) Wisdom, from 00^ 

SOPHBOKIA. (Greek.) Modest and temperate; prudent^ 
from mfpotr^, modesty, chastity. 

SYBIL. God's counsel; others dehve it from the Hebrew, 
signifyiDg dwiM dodriw. 

STLYIA. (Lat) Vnm Sylva, a forest— belonging to the 
foroet 

TABTFHA. (Heb.) Boe^radc 

THEODOEA. The feminine of Theodore, Greek, the gift of 
God. 

KHEODOSIA. The same as Theodora, the gift of God. 

« 

URAmA. (Greek.) HeaTon^, from (Hpovdr, heaTenly. 

URSULA. (Lai) A little bear. The name of the ▼irghi 
saint of Britain, martyred under Gk>d'8 scourge, Attila, king 
of the Huna. 



too naommAKt ov OHmBWAy vhob. 

"VENUS. (Lat) Coming to all, as Cicero derives it^ from 
vmmndo. In Greek, Yenus was called Aphrodite, some say 
tttm. the foam of the aea whence aba Bpnmg, but SoripideB 
aajB from A^ihronmef mad folly. 

TIOLA. (lAt) TiolOj a violet, pretty and modest 

YIBGINXA. (Lat.) Virgin-like, chaste^ maidenly. 

WILHELMINA. (Ger.) The feminine of Wilhehn or Wil- 
liam. (See WilliaoL) 

WINIFRED. (Sax.) From IFSri) and/iM^ geipeaoe. 
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The Binfple purpose of tTiis work is to invest witb new interest •ome of the moat 
prominent eras of Je wit* h Itiston'. It cousibtK of three x>artii, eaob ooirplete in itaelf, 
under the deslpmation of " The l*ilafrimage," The Reign of Solomon," and " The Cap. 
tivlty." Thonprh the parts are distinct and independent of each other, yet the whoJe 
Bcrios is connected by a chain of micco-i^ivf develonmonta of one idea, tli;'f nf a cominjf 
Saviour. Tlie object of the writer in tliis volume naa heen 8in(i:Ie, to awaken n deeper 
interest in thoi*e ]iart(< of the Old Testament which are too often regard<'d by many 
readers as uninteresting details of statistical £»cta. To ^Beot tbi« end, she has sougb^ 
witb the aid of a ciiastonod imagination, to eloChe the soeiies and eharaeten of Je^ah 
history with life-like clmrmf. and thus prcpcnt to hrr readers a series of vlvid plO> 
tores of those times wliicVi pertain to the cnrl'.jr ax.L:.:rt of the Israelites. 

" Life in .Tudea," publicbi 1 iv.o yearn :it;o, was reccivctl with preat favor, and ha."? 
had a circulation far heyond the expectations of the author. The purity of its etyle 
and the grace of a flowing Imagerj-, gave to her narrations in that volume an interest 
that secured a wide circle of readers. The pre^^ on t volume baa been prepared with still 
greater eare fban the ftyrmer, and Is offered bv the pubUdien to the pabllo as a trade 
of derided merit. The following are nome of the notlOM of **Llto 111 JodOB,** Mloeted 
from the prepp. at the time of it*» first ])ubIication. 

)•* a clian)iinu' volume, and cannot fu'.". •. i ir.terest the reader. "VTo have heen 
particularly impressed with the hai)j)y introduction of Scripture quotations in prose and 
verse. These passages, in pathos, beauty and subllmtty, fkr transcend the highest flight 
of Shakspeare and Milton. The book is true to hlatoiy. Its ^pe of dmatianitj i0 
■Imple, attractive and evanjrelio.**— CArtv/ton TYmet. 

" It a charming book. The conception of it was fellritons, and the exeoQtlOin, •Ntt 
in itH minuter dclailt*, i« worthy the conception." — Am, Baptist Memorial. 

' This i« truly a fast inr. tin? volume — its style brilliant and poetic ; its characters gkll» 
tolly portrayed, and ita plan well conceived 'and carried out. It is a production evin* 
oing fiigh genius and extensive reading, and must command a very lug* dreiilalloii.— 
We most cordially commend it to oxir readers ''■—Religious Herald. 

"It is a production characterized by p<)wer, interest and beauty, wbQe Ki dovtlop* 
mentg of cnaracter and How of incident, have that vraisemhlance witlUHll Wbloh null • 
work would be wanting in Ita crowning charm."— iSou^Acm BaptUt 

THE LADY ANGKLHrE ; A Uy of the Apa'achlan?, the Houm, and other PoMB^IV 
Brr. LoaiaL.NoU^M^ IvoL Uma Cloth. 76 otiL FnU gUt, $1 



UIL, 



i 



A NEW WOBK BY SR. 'WATLAKD. 



PRINCIPLES 



AMD 



PEACTICES Of BAPTISTS. 



IT 

FBAKOIS WAYLAND, I>.J>. 



*' The name of Dr. Wayland, npon the title -pHge, is a snfflcient introduction to any 
book. Ha to one of the limited oiaea who never pata pen to paper nnlees he has som*- 
thlagtOMj. H» ie a vigorona thintw, h— the atouto <rf ajiut ee al ng hla thonghte in a 
style of rMMrtwhle penplcaity andto 10181^ Imom* la the yiewa he advanoea."— 2Voy 

<*]>XBI7AnON OF XrAlOEBi" n BtyBologlMl DtattoiMiy ef Amity and Obililbni 
HaMW wtthanBawyonflwirdwiwiMflaepdliitpeft figfBei*'. 'WUllan .Ajtfaor, 
lioLttna $12S. 

** This Is a cnrlona book, and haa evidently coat a vast amortnt of labor and 
patient research. It is a sort of dictionary of popular names, showing the origin, de- 
rivation and signification of those mostfrequent]v met with, and is introduced by an en- 
■ay on the orif^n and import of namea which will be found aingularly intereatlng and 
ftan of information, and amniinyMlieacleindllhlltWltol^aetllWtTOi III the Cf 
• aen'aaxdlnaiy x«edlQi^'*i 

flOHCn ASB BAUiA2)fl^lqrB0V.8ldnv ])|«.lT«L lan^ 
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THE WORKS OJb^ HERMANN OLSHAUSEN, D.D. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 




ON THE 



NEW TESTAMENT, 

FBOF. HERMANN OLSHAUSEN, D.D. 

LLn PBonssoB or thsoloot u ths uniyxbsitt or BBXuuraBir. 

Vols. 1 aud ;8 Now Ready. 

Pbicb PXB yoLii]ut--Cloth, $2.00. Sheep, $2J25. HftOTCalfi 13.00. 

via bo glff» to fte 9«Uto il tel litemlib ( 



rvtlliflMOoinu. 

PiAiptnoniodw^owMatatetflckabtia ii iMlf i diiilhi 

hy the ploaa and InteDIfait itadciitof fhoBIUfk thin OUunMB, wblle In Amuim tto 
mxpmuirmtm ot ttie Xnglidi oditlaa Iwt taM Iho mIj timbw whleili Im prrreated o 
T617 Itfg* elM8 from ttOoylng the TiraBl of Ml tMt i nege hw in BlbUe*! eritlelaB. 

The present edition wiU be saperior to ell othen, embodying m it doee ell of XberiaarA 
doable edditlone, end h«Ting reoeired the eerefal rerlAloii and edltonhlp of 

TBE BBT. A. OL KHNDBIOK, DJ>., 
or Tu vnmsiTT or bocbhxsii 

Whoe* fitness for tblB Important and dlffleolt task will be eordlallj eoneeded wbererw 
his gre&t BiL Ileal attalmaeats and hli pro^es^ in the satire lanfoageof Olabasaea 
are known. 
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SEKMONS 

OF LOMDON. 



**TflE MOST SUCCESSFUL PliEACflER D^ LO^m" 



"the modern WHITFIELD." 

SMkavtioDMof tiM taniMiiMdiaqpeakiiigortlMod«bntaddii||inn,Mitlm 
iimoas ta ffaii TohDgM. 

** Never, since the (Uys of George Whitflolrl and E<lward Irving, has any minister of 
religion itC44iiired »o great a reputation as this j>r< aclii r in so short a time. There is no 
man in Great Britain who can draw such immense aadionccs ; an 1 iioii.; who, in his hap- 
pitit effurta, oaa so oompletelr enthral the attenOon and delight the minds of his hMtr- 

From t/i4 Tru^ Union^ Baltimore. 

"BmljrliSfVWttMaftiiiorefllMresfalMtlon ortbew^oTSdratloiiflmNigh aornef- 
fled Eedeemer — more striking figures and ilhi^traticms — more homf i\ppoal'< to the heart 
and coDScienoe. We do not think the perusal ui these Sermons can laii to affect £sTonblj 
tlw iimnhlug (if mlnliHii whn miy if ni^j thirni " 



**Thrt ttwt Hmtmm Jn«r Mr. Spnrgean to be of > mind «fiiml^«Bd true erangeU. 
cai t ne, asmll Moflflllyiiidiiioil dbqiMnt tttttm ei^ w hare toNad tiMmto 

be satiafled.* 

tti WtMt Yocfe Sutk 

** With a bojiah countenance and a figure under the middle size— owing nothing to hts 
ftCMBsl tffimnmt, ths iofaniiilar of odttos Ims boon taxed, to soIto tlio ffobkm of Uo 
OKtnordhuv^ InflaenM: one aserlMS It to tho rich meIo<l7 and perfect moonlaiion <^bto 

Yolce ; nnother to his rare powers of observation and as^iiuilation -or to his knowIedg>e 
of nulurv. and his attainments in literaturt; un i science; uiioi'itT to hii mastery over the 
gracea of clijciitio:!. lie lumse'.f says : - I am a child, having' little cdueutiou, little learn- 
ug, ability or talent. Without the S^tU qf God I feel I am atterlj onable to apeak 

JVw ftp OkHttlam TImm, Oktoogo. 

"These Sermons show erldenco of a wonderful power of lllnstratlon and anpeal, as well 
as a clear conception and profound experience of evangelical truth. One reads them with 
the most Intense Interest, and readily anderst.'imls with wtiat jtowur tiiey must have 
come to those who originally heard them, with the accompaniments of the Tolee and 
maanarcf the true orator. A likeness of the preacher flma the title pasre. Wobopa 
these sermons will have a wide circulation. They will, assuredly, aiKl wo cinnnt hut 
hope that, as their delivery was the means of conversion to great numbers, so their poru- 
" blawiat 



Ml magr ba aqnallj btofMd to 

JVoflsfla Jlbai»|fiSlla(s Ri^Ut^, 

^It certainly is refreshing to get hold of a book of Sermons like this. The old. worn-out ana 
Btertutypcd phrases that are met with in ninety-nine out of a hnndred of every book of 
BOTin ins you take up are hero lacliiiif,'. Instead of wiiii h yuii fimi fresh, piquant language, 
embodying tho ight that may liave been struggling in voor mind years past for aa ex* 
prowlaB, and tts sabltme twiiw of Ohriatianity bron^he— to y— wMb • f 
«d a IMM 700 oaimot to any mauMr Mtat"^ 
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Booki Publuked by SAeUUnh EUtkeman 4r Co. 
A Hew and TaioAbl* lUUgiOBS Book for tho Poqiplo* 



THB 

BAPTIST DENOMINATIOIf; 

Its Origin, Rise and Identity with the Primitire Church ; Its Doctrinei 

and Practice ; ita Polity ; its Persecutions and Martyrs j Facts tmd < 
Statistics of its MiBsionary Institutions ; Schools of Learning ; Peri- 
odicals and Churches ; the obligation of the World to Baptists, and J 
tiie duty of Baptists to the World \ dofligned to exhibit its oonditioii in ] 
ftU ages of Christianity. 



BY RBV. 1>. O. HATNiaS, 



WUfi AN INT&ODUGTION BY BS7. JOHN DOWLING DJ>.. 



One Vol. tlM% Hf irtiB, Prtee O— Beltoi 



«■ vfmm JL warn commmmow or m book,' 

JV«fi» Bit. Dm. Bnimnt, <ff JPMtaddpMa, 

"I thank you for an opportunity to examine yoar yalaablo manuscript, IB d for the 
talent and care abown in it^ prepiarstioo. WUle ratirely different tiom uyUiingTet 
pabHshed, It preaents facts ana principles wUdi the tatmhrnot cm (AnrcbeeiMed to 
vndenUod, and which would tend to Iimtcmo tticlrpto^ imd wufalmm. May engle 
•DMeaa IbOow your labora.'' 

JVvm Exv. Db. Dowliko, qf Philadelphia. 

** As a book for iiopalar reading and reference, I think it would be yery nlmiUi^ aoA 
noelwltb a ready aale. The Catena BantiBt«nim (as it may be called), or connected 
Ohahi of Baptiflta from John tho Bapttat down to ttie British and American Baptists, 1i 
well done, as complete as the proposed brevity of the book would admit, and will ba 
pHzed by the mass of our Baptlat people, who have not access to the yoluminooa author* 
1th which have been consulted. The book, when published, by its oompreheDstrenefla 
of plan and oompactnaaa of axaeottoa,irm boanadintoibla(maotiiiaaofa3B»tlit*iiiiiU 
tuatopmoi*^ 

JVom Bar. M. ft. Ouam, jf^MkOdpMa, 

Tt fills an Important place, for whl^fi we hare no other book. Tho style la dear, t!he 
spirit is kind, the reasoning carefUl, and the ar^ment conclusive. Wo no0d it as a 
uianuftl of Baptist polity and blstor>'. Baptists have done a great and eood work already, 
and have a graater and more glorious one In the fature, and our oniirohea aood to bo 
tnatructed Dotti In the prineipIeB of their faith, and in the greatmHof ttftratUeft- 
nootrk I am ponoidsd that tUi book wlUioDdor Important 

From Het Joskph Bawtaet*, o f yew York. 

" Tour history of the Baptists la an interesting and eminently osefal worLJaatliUk 
an Olio as orory minister and every lntellii;ent Christian ought to have in Ma ubmf, Ik 
presents in a condensed fbrra the results of oxtendfd research, with reference to tho ori- 
gin, the history, the persecutions, the polity, and the present condition of our denomi- 
nation, in a manner which makes a reference to fliy or ttWIO lttb|aotapaifnUj OiHyv ^ 
•boold i^olee to learn of its wide c|m\lntloa'^ 
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mSTOBT OV TKB BOITAPABTB VAMILT ; or the Kapoleon pyuMtj. 
An entirely new imric by (be Betk6lci7 Men. With 83 aathectlo portnit«. 1 toI. 

8vo., C24 pp. Price $2.80. 

At«7 bsadioineToliiiM, m pftMr. lypogmphy and platM, gvMta iu nnder the tiOt lie^ 
giv— fd aftor the nomlwilen boou fie i e to pwe pawUbed m the Rhape of meiiioin, hio* 

graphieH ani histories, about the P^ nr'.prirffs, and him in particiilrxr wlio was the Rma- 
parte — it will be fonnd fresh and now in many of its ilotail!*, uiiJ attractive by its ihishinj; 
ntyle and rapid narrative. All the nu'mber.s of the Hiniily, including the younj^ brevt t i; -ii- 
toaant in the U. S. Armyi who has just beea graduated Crom West Foiat, and who bears the 
Heme Iwth of his grrand-nther and his grand'vncle— Napoleon Jerome Bonaparte— are duly 
cbrf nioh'd lioro ; and amonjf the dociImentR new to us, and wo believe before unpiibli.shod, 
•ion till ml in liiia worli. is the correspondence betwoin Napokun and I'oje PiiLS VII., rela- 
to the divorce which .V.Hpoleon uru'ed the Holy l ather to pronounce I'd wron Jmnn^ and 
his American wife, ii'im I'&ttentuu — aud the absolute refusal of the Sovereign I'outiff to com- 
ply with his request. There is much dignity and manllncn Intbtt letter of Xb» Pope, and 
•soeeding littleness in that of the Emperor. 
Josephine, Hnrten<>e. Maria I.ouiM, Joseph Beauhamais, Murat, and indeed all the race, 
in ii;>'SL- iML^'.'-^; .-vii lias a portrait iirfd Io bt| ftiid With giwt pTobabOit/, aoea- 
»te likeueiwea. '' — Courier and Enquirer. 

"We beartilj oommmid U to the attention of onrreaden, aa OM of fbanoittalttabla 
%oiltiwfaleh hM reoea^lMtn published." — BoeHtng Mirror. 

" A work of deep interest and undoubted authenticity. "^Journal of Commerce. 

" The Berkeley Men haT« produoed a Book which fonne a valoable addition to the bio* 
graphieal Mentnre of the worid, and beuv on fte fhce the improee of gnat blitorioal 

fOeearch and ability. Thorn is not :i flry jia'^r*' in it.'' — Sunday AlUUt 
*This work i.s Purp isHin^^'ly beautiful." — liasinn Evening GazetU. 

* We feel assured that we may cummend it for its eloquent and brilliant character as a 
literary work. Pens of more than ordinaiJT pOweV-haTing OfldiBtlj beam engaged fak ttt 
prod action.' ' — Ph ila/ldphia Cmi rier . 

*' The desiprn of the bonk is cArried out with (treat skill; the style is terse, but flowing; 
the typopraj'by cf tlif hiir!><'-t order, an<l tlic [tort rait:; froni or'rtnal .«ourcc.i, executed with 
are and truthfulness. We do not see how it can fiul to acquire a popularity and circula* 
■ on aaUooa eqiulad 1^ aajr biegvaphteal ptodnettoa."— Jf. r. Uinta 

TRF. ROmSH COis iiiUVTbmSY. Being a Series of Essays on some 
•f UMLandlflfDoottiBMof tbeChniehorBome, asfJtUmt 

Tn Soaun or TRAmvBRAinuinw, aabmaive of tbo fonndaliooi of Human Belief, 
fixerefore, incapable of bcinsr proved by nny Evidence, or nS being believed by Ilea under 

the influence of Oommon Sense^ 

taBnariOD Dvtt of all men to read the Bcriptorei. 
llMKhenieof 8nlvntianbrl4twnndGfneetfreoeneilnbtowitb itidf. 
Btrietaree on the Speech of BL Hon. Wm. 01 Plimkot, on the CalhoUe qpieeUoo. 

BtfielttNi en An l4lter of J* K* 1^, te., te*, tet, te» 
OteTolnu^lSnOb Ifnalin. |1.0IK 

THE NEIGHBORS. A story of every day lite. By Frmkriul Brkmbr. 
fhttidnted from iho Swediab by JfovylMec. Anlhiir*ft cditiea, with a new Frefkee 
lvnl.Umo. dSQpp. PrieetUOO. 

AKEW ikND COHFLBTE GUIDE TO THE FRONUNOIATIOK AND 
BXADING OF THE FEENCH LA^GUAQE. Tiiaitmted wltli tnalogooe SagUib 
tonnda. ByKouux W.Oijip,M.D. Price 60 oenta. 

ODD FELLOWS MINSTREL. Ciniipriaiiig a TBilety of Ote io be 

used on anniversary at^d other pnbUe oeaiilOM. Bdttid by Pamkal Doviimi 
Mntk Gittediaii Fil9e96eM^ 
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HOME LIFE. Twelve brilliant lectures on the datiM and relationi of 
the family circle. Bf Bbt. Wm. MAavm, D J>. 1 T«i, ISmo. $1 ; gUt^ $1 »; inoi. 

gilt, extra, $2 25. 

The following U th« tebU 4tfeoat«nt% «^ triU indlMto the 
book: 

LECTUBB Tbs Ma»biaq« Ikstitutxov. 
ItEOTUBB n.— Ducts ov tbb HussAanx 

LECTURE III.^Dimig or «bb Wm. * 
LECTUKB IV.— DcTiiM ok Pakekts to Chtldbdi. 
LB OTUB E v.— DuTus or Gbildhxn to Paumts. 

M kyrug B TI.— Dnns ov ftMnuM axa Aamflk 4 
LBOTUBB VBL— MimrAi. Dmns or HovBSHOxms m BBTAsn. 

LECTURE VIII.— PrTTES ok Pri>cipal8 to Clkbks ak© AppBSmUMk 

LECTURE IX.— DiTics ok YorNO Men to their Emfloixbi. 

LECTURE X. — Thx Usb and Abuss or AMvasMxms. 

IBOTUBB XL— Tbb FmxLT ZoBBAxr. 

LBOTUBB ZJLp-ta fi«j^Qm>» Kak 
Ibe classical elegance and simplicltj of the tHjlb, aad the wamth and wtonilBesi of 
%A% eloquence of these leoturos, justify the great favor with which they were receiyed, 
iad mark the present yolume as a valuable and popular contribution to our literature. 

" The times demand just such a work as is here produced for the family, shedding a 
hallowed light on homo, promoting diaolpIUie, inspiring affection, fostering the social 
Tirtnea, and preparing for n ateadj, strong^ and aalntanr Inflnenee In all the varied walks 
of aodety. we thtof of no man oetter qnallHed Ibr the great and reaponslble task thaa 
Dr. Hague. Could ft be introduced into every family, cnrefully and candidly ren'l. and 
the lessons it IncuUntos diligently heeded, it would be worth more than any LaheritaDce 
of sllv. r .Ti l i^ ol l. l'.irnnts will do well to obtain this book, and place it on the peztov 
table for their own use and that of their children." — Christian Chronicle. 

** There have been few more deeply interesting or more practically useful volamee 
recently issued. The lectures are beautifully written. Their style is classtceO^ tone 
and luold. The id^ are compactly conveyed, and every sentence beus the Impress of 
fbe Obrtsttan leholiir end teacher. Many of onr readers heard them delfrered ; they 
will be happy to peruse them at their leisure. Tho^o who were not thus fortnnato, may 
be assured of a rich, moral and intellectual fca.st in this volumo. The lectnroe are adapted 
to every relntion of ' Home Life,* and all— old and jOlBg Blllre "WtU fluJ In tlMB MIIM* 
thing palatable and healthy."— Jidoiiy Jowmai, 

a 

JBGYPT, ARABIA PETRiEA, AND THE HOLY LAND. A Jotmmi 

of Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petraea, and the Holy I-jind. By Davtd >tn.i..\Rr», Professor 
of Biblical Antiquities and Sacred Geography in the TheoIo<;ical School, at Jleadvillei Pa. 
1 TOl. 348 pp.; embossed binding. 12mo. price $1. 

Fran among the various literary notices taken of this work we select the following }— 

JomoTAL or Travxui » Eotft. Araba Pnsju and tbx Holt , ht Datto MnxAsn.— 

A more interesting work of the kind, we think^ baK r.ircly ever ix^en hrought before the 
public The subject treated upon recommends itself, and those who winh to Have time and 
g^in information will find this volume a valuable «Ampim!on. A general fault with deserip* 
tire worke of this part of the globe ia the aiae— eo nnmeroaa are the thoughts that crowd on 
the writer— here, liowever, we find the whole happily condensed within reasonable Vmita. 
and with lan^ru.nge so well cho.oen that the reader may intellectually follow the gu M inro of 
the autlur. The writer iliirik.s, and we acrree with him, ' that no volumo of equal tiiiuen* 
wions cin be found to coat;iin more infoiui it i n on the couutrie.'? of which it treats than 
thl^.' We have no personal acquaintance with the author, and know not his religious sen* 
iituents, but we are persuaded thet, while eU renders will find something in the Bode that 
will please them, no Chriitian Will find that irith whch he will havecanae to he diapieesed ** 
Mdigimu Becorder. 

*' We deem this voIoBM the most intereeUng hook of travels rehitlng to the cuuntriee of 
which it treats, that hts come under our inspection. Its condensed form, and concise me» 
wr^togslhar with the rtshneas of its matter, render it a iraluaUe work. Jlonroe EqptMicm 
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»• MMmm tefttt ittwHwtotU Ml0w^ iinmiiiMfliHnM if 

MiiS. CONANT'S 



*THa tlotj If 00* €f dMpMt Import, teroMivMli tfliarabm and tetof^aotlMi 

than of scbolanhip aad piety, and bo Identified with the history of freedom, dvUmka 
•ad tttiiateii^ Mto piiUke U the ^irit ol all Uma iiniiwkabto Intowrta.* 

JIvMfiUOBhrMlaift SVmu% OSUootui 
*It it ftiU of mattar; Ita style is graphio and pore, its spirit azoeUaBk** 

From fk$JF§io Yorh Kmnmimwf, 

**Ther© was room for fiicb a work as Mrs, Covant has undertaken, and tteTclBM 

abe has Ejiven us will be generally wolcoraed, aa supplying the deficiency." 
**Thd work is one we Bhould bo glad to see In every Christian family.'* 

From tte LtmiaoiXU JoumdL 

** The work Is not only an admirable sketch of the early English ▼ersfosB and revlsloDa 
of the Bible, but a most skilful and forcible presentation of the very essence of the 
religious History of tlie En^^ish raoei Many portions are exeoated with womdeiflil 
effect 

**Th«Obaplor <m OialiartyidoinflfFritl^la amoBc tlieiDaatllln^^ 
pieces of htotorlflal painting extant 

**A more comprehensive and Ratifying record of the foUgiOWl pNgNH Of tht> Allgig- 
8axon race, lias never before been given or attempted.** 

# 

Ja dosing this artlole, fqr the materials of which we are indebted to the volnme betora 
iiSi,w« must not omit to g^ive onr humble tribute to the learning, historical researcbf 
soundness of judgment, and masculine energy of style, which charact«rlze its compoci« 
tion. The claims of the author to an enviable place in literature, wliich lier previoaa 
eObrti Tom aaiiattad, «• utnaattoBiiMy mada good ii| Ik* MBpatfttoa af IMi 
Toliimab" V 




"The stylo 13 free from the dry and barsb characteristics whlf^h render the volnTne? oi 
Anderson, Lewis, and other writers, ao repulsive to all but the antiqiiaiy and the pro- 
fessed student of history. 

"lln. OooanVa ilytols aaqr aiiddaguit; aha aataaallMatnBf polBlindi^^ 
^vldlf tafhanate. ITaaoi do no 1»att« aarrka to oarfkMa Md laadv^flfiB 
iaoii^ fhaa to adrlaa Iham to yaraHaa ttb toinma^** 
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A BKILLIANT AND OEIQINAL 8T0BY. 
Fourth Edition Just FuhlWud, 

ASPIRATION: An Autobiograpby of GkUiood. Byjififl. Makmzbi. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

This book has been pronoanced by reviewers one of the most nnlqae »nd admirable 
works of fiction yet jir 4r.c< d in this countrv. Its graphic delineations of character, its 
vigorous thought, and lU reiigloiiA spirit, wiuial, oombine to make it a book of rareexcel- 
knce and attraction to th* piuw^imiftdad iMdsr. The fbOowliig an ft Urn of fh« com'* 
ments of the critics : 

** Nothing more graphic has appeared since 'Jane Eyre.'"— iT. T, H^ra'UU 

"No yonng lady who glances thronph half a dozen pages of tiito Tolnme, will throw it 
aside unread. If a real iiiitobiography, it is also a work of brilliant imagination — mofO 
interesting tiian romance, more exciting than fiction. It is a drama of youthful llfti, 
Joyons and sad by tunu, i^if^flf, iMtEsM, MilbMlig the paHimi of iiMva ardont Bft- 

*' We have seldom read a book wUeh has pleased QS more. It should b« welcome to 
•my Ohrlstlan honMb**— OArMlcm AoritoriK. 

"In the present work we have an Infusion of earnest thoup;ht and ennobling eentl- 
ments, which parents may put into the hands of their daughters with the confidence that 
ItwlUpiodiiooftgoodoiMi**— JV: T*Ik»vBotiu 

*• This is a good etory, of good tendency, and very gracefhlly penned. It has our hearti* 
«it approval Than the renoarks at the dose of the volume, we question if there is afln«f^ 
ormoN8iibllmoiMMaiffolBfbowliolonii80<tf Bngl^ TramMw* 

"The reader must not Infer (thonpli the reference seems a natural one) that 'Asplra- 
tlonMs a dull book, because it is »otnewhat religions in Its tone. There is not a dull cliap- 
tcr in it : and wo venture to say that it will win Its way l>y its own merits to a f/< nxnne 
popularity, which no tricks of the trade can evwaiTe to the trash about which so macb 
Btm to made oowH^dayf the papers.* — Z0 imsAnolsA 

"The book gives the earnest workinc:.<i of an ardent mind la ttt|r''^P'''"'''''Nf''Qr 

hlghly-wronght pictures " — FamUy IntdUgencfr. 

"This cliarmiricc Btory is from the pen of Mrs.Wiillam C. Richards, of Providence, S. I. 
The interest aArakencd by the announcement of It^ fortbeoming has been mofft than gift* 
tifled, as is fully proven by the IncreRalng demand for the book." — Journal. 

**In an easy style she has written a book that will please and profit all who read It, and 
w tfiaa be tflad to haar thrt many ttiomiiida tovo doao 21 AMMslfMr. 

IBYIN€rS ONE THOUSAND BECEIFTS ; or, Modem and Domestio 
Oookeiy. A eanplele dlteelioB Itor earrtaK pM^t eaekiiift finiiiliift, plddliig^ 
]iMdEli«irlBaa,Janiai, tefte With a complete tubio of CooUiv ^ iBvaUik By 

Lttobxtia Isvcro. 810 pp. 12mo. Muslin. Price 75 cents. 

ANECDOTES: RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND ENTERTAINING. Alpha, 
betically arranged and intersperse4 with a variety of ueeful observations. Selected 
by the late Bev. Cbasus Buck. Illiiatnited with a steel plate fh>ntispiaoei 5U pages 
ISmo. Prioe$10O. 

"We have pleasure in commending thl." voluino to the notice of hcsds of fatnilies; It Is 
choice in mutter, elevated in tone, and altogether admirable. Tlie Anecdotes are various, 
entertaining and attractive, and we cannot doubt that its claims upon the reading public 
will be immediutelv and generally aoJcnowledged. All who would oomplimant a IMend, 
•re advised to purchase ft A work more entertaining genenUy baa aeHbnii tamed Ihni 
the prc>», nor c tn we point to > ne caU u^ated to produce ft mote WholeiOine ISHpMaalea 
upon the reading public It is |ut up in baud^uiue style. 
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• • A M<x< Absorbing Bwk. ' ' 
MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS' NEW ROM ANTE. IDA NORMAN ; or, Triftli 
and liMir Uaes, is one of the most popoiar book* iatued tbia seaKHi. Publishad ia om 
fotaaM^ Iftno, eloth, beratiftillr Uloitntad in tint Fnce, $1 21. 

BBAD WHAT IHB CBmCS 8AT Of IT. 
«* II ii ft work of tint MM ud poealiar kfad, of trldi^ llMf« hM alwsT* be« 

Otwega County Gazrtte. 

** ]t is a work that Mrill be read everywliere, and by everybodj, and will iacreace is 
popBlaritf M it iMTMMO ia •$9,**^-AUmm9 apt ef tar. 
"Aworkof no ordinary ability."— Bo«ofi Transcript- 
**llMMory is Tery attracUvei and will be read with absorbing intereoL"- 



" Frw looks That we have evf r Rffn combine in an equal dcpree Ihe highest moral and 
relii.'iou8 sintmx ni& with liie hishcsi dxamaUc interest. Parents who reject the maM of 
hooks as too ii^iit for their cUldraa to fond, iDfty ploM this work ia their huMi* frUk 

■afirty." — iVftc York Recorder. 

*• We entered uy*-n i\r jMrusal at the early dawn of a beaulifa! day. We were soon lost 
to every ihinc elsr hut ihi* siory of Ida Norman, and the iriniH and viciMitudes of life, at 
presented in uie chaste but forcible style of the authw. The piot of the romance is happilT 
eODceived, the counterplots are constantly impart!^ • BOW aad HVBly istacit lO doM 
OBCCff <1iiii^ rhaptt-r of the work.'' — Buffclo F.jpresa. 

li IS a tMiok which will do for the heart of every pure and noble girl more than school 
books or school teachers ever attempted. It will no wiiere l>c received with the shoot and 
tunittlt which greet those ephemeral and lieated books of mystery and fashion, bnt it will 
«oiotemiKMnaed>oineo,and chastea tea thoowad oeiritt, mw «U tho i 



I that reform and refine the beait."— JDoAIr ifoKMol 

OILFHiLAirB NEW WOBJL A Third OtUiiy of Poftnits, hj George 

Moefl 2i. 



Caruib Mm Snuoro^ 



Marat, 



DABTOa, 



CanMatnqfSaBniJulkm. 

EnWARD iRVTNa, 

Ihaac Tatlor, 

ROBKRT HaU., 

Dk, Chalmkrs. 



OOHTSNTB : 

A OlutUr of New PoeU. 

Smmnr T^wvrt, 
AuxAVDaa Sxira, 

J. Sturroff Bioo, Ifui. juro Buitria; 

Omuui MlMBT. Eimar a. Pok, 

Eduoxd Bctrkb, 

Modem Critic. gL^KS^iT"* 
ILuBUR am Baxum^ Pbot. Wnaoir, 

DkLTA, .<t-<<HYLC«, Promsttikc* 

Thackerat, H -um) and U.Nn n ND, 

T. Barixgtdn Macaulat. J Shakspkark, a Lecture. 

*'Tlu8 volume is really one of surpassing excellence." — Phila>d€lphia Satxrdgj/ Cnmitf 

"This volume is all alive and flashinf^ with poetic spirit, at tiaioo djaUaagiag orMclWB| 
and asaiti extortinp swift ndinirnlion " — Evening Mirror. 

*' He has imbued them all with his own superabundent vitality ; we never tall asleep 
while we watoll the aS yet ande veloped likeness leap into light and life beneath the artist's 
■and. GiifiJlaa ia a paanonate and rapid writer ; htf qoiek and impetooua thought hat 
noalded for itself an ntteranoe of language more Tlgoroat, more teiw mid emphatic, 
ihnn any man lr«:s p^enius would be able to handle or control. His words, inlBOiraO- 
eumuiaiive and iiery ^ow, seem to feci no rein, nor to acknowledge any rider. 

**If oar readers can not find in this book moeii to amaie, Jatlniet, aad botlor thMB ; 
etuch to make them smile, and much to aroase that noble aud more linmane emotioa 
who«« symlxfl is a tear, then we can only recommend them to look out for snch books aS 
llwy require ilicmselves — for we can finil no recent issue of the American press 
fior so many reasoas sjid so strongly, we can recommend.".— {Tatted Staiu Banew. 

**It it aa ezeeedingly entertaining bode, and displays Taried learning and edioUnhiJ 
. _^ a«UMa aadalnlf Vaw of ntiia."-M^ Jiw* Iht mC* 
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COMMENTARIES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

BY KEV. AUGUSTUS NEANDER, D,P. 
Translated flrom the German bj 

MXB. H. 0. OONANT. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. Ftactieally explained by Br. A9> 
«i78TC8 Nbahdks. Tnutflited firam Hit QmoML, bj Mn, JBL OL OomoMk Slmo. 
tl8 ppu Price 85 eenta, 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIANS» tad THE 
XPIBTI.B OF JAMES. In «iM ToL ISmo, doth. PrlM86eta. 

THE SCRIPTURAL EXPOSITIONS of Dr. Neandeb, ecmpleie. Com!* 

priidog the above books, bound in one yolnme. Prloe $1 TA. 
Of these books tho Kov. Feancis Wayland wrote: 

•^-NeAnder was learned in philoeophy, and in the history of the Chnrch, beyond any 
man of bis age, perhaps of any a^-^e. Take up now his Commentary on John's First 
Spistle— the best of his works of this character with which I am acquainted. The excel- 
lence of this expooition is not at all owing to bis marveUMUl teaming, but to the childlike 
•nd loTtDg ttmpor wbieh pteoet him In 10 deUgbtM liann^ 



From the Hartford lieliQiffiu JTeraJcl, March 6, 185C. 
"Neander Is best known to our readera as the Illstorian of the Church, and his Ecole- 
alastical History, brought down to the period of tho rU'formation, lius secured for him the 
reputation of being one of the most profound scholars and thinkers of the age. The 
•Tangelieal Strauss, his fHend and ooilei^e, says of him la bis funeral discourse: *H« 
did not despise human luiowledge ; he sought for it with unwearied diligence ; he was a 
znaster in It; but be laid all his surprising treasures of his learning at the foot of the 



" While, boweyer, Neander waa an historian, he excelled also as an Expounder of the 
Bible ; ana we have, as bis dying legacy to the people of God, his exposition of the Epistle 
Of Fenl to the FhiUpplaos; the General Epistle of Jamee; end the First Epistte G«ieral 
eC John. These ezpontloBS not— es German BzpositlonB nsnally are— works of leuneil 

atticism merely, out are popular practical Commentaries on Divine truth, rich in the 
rsenlts of study, and glowing with the light and warmth of a deep personal experience of 
the gospel. Neander, wi til all hi^* accumulated stores of learning, sat as a docile pupil 
at the feet of Christ, and his Christian humility was beautifully illustrated in the fact, 
that when applied to for his sato«nqiliuto tNt pnoedimder his engrayed portrait, he gave 
It, and j^enoed thereto the woNS : 'XToirweMe thnnifhnglaisderk^,bnt thenfteo 
toflKJe,** 

" This work Is exactly what It professes to be, not learned criticism, but a practical 
explanation of the Epistle to the Pnilippians. It comprises two popular lectures, which 
will not fail to interest any Intelligent Christian who will read them with care. Clerg 
men wlU find this worh emlnenrar •ouMtlTe of new tralna of thoni^t whieh mi^ ; 
profitably need to flie BMorad tu^^JMuwv AibmiiiMr. 

"The ftrlends of religious truth will be glad to see this Commentary on tlic Epistle of 
James, following eo soon on the Philippiana Perhaps no book of the Kew Testament has 
been moro inisundcrstood than this Epistle, on account of a supposed contrariety between 
Its teachings and the 'doctrines of grace.' A more comprehensiye aad philosophical 
ezMesia, however, sees in the Epistles of Jimaes and Paul only the same system of truth 
set forth firom different points of view. The work of Neander is a most valuable assist" 
anoe In the elucidation of this epistle. By looking at it f^om bis own eminently historical 
point of view, we are able to see, at a glance, how It falls beautifully Into its plnce in tho 
system of Christ, confirming rather than weakening the great doctrines, the inculcation 
of which the Holy Qbost seems to have intrust^ to Paul. The translation is clear and 
tdiomitle. and almoat entixely ikee fi«m the ehetrect and cumbrous phraseology that too 
oftbn marki tranihitloiisfrnm the German. Ko olergrman or Bunday-Sebool tescaer can 
fhil to fee! his mfaid IttTl g BW ied and Ml heart eiilMgid hy tb> itirf^ of tMi w 

York lieoorder. 

'* Mrs. Conant has devoted her accomplished skill as a translator, to a good purpose, in 
rendering Into English this charming production of Neander. This small volume sue- 
eaedi a nmilar one on the Epistle to ue Phillppians, and is itself to be followed by ano> 
fliar on the First Epistte to John— « work published slnee the Author's death. We cannot 
donbt tiiat tbeae Toinniaa will ha desired by ministers generaUv, and we oommend them 
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^HUMOROUS ORIGIN OF 'NAMES. 

TT^HE origin of names is a fnl)je<^ which leems to have been, 
X hitherto, rathtr lupirficially treated ; ami there is not want- 
ing reafon to believe, that from the fiirname may be drawn very 
probable conclulions rcfpecting not only the tracie or profellion^ of 
ti.e family's founders, but alfo their bodily peculiarities, qualities, 
accompliihments, or defeds, and the degree of refpedafaiMl^p^ft 
which thejr were held ; remarkable accidents which have happcnea 
to particular perfons, are alfo firequentl)^ recorded in their furnamesr 
Thofe refiiltme from perfonal dcfcription, are probably mnch 
older than thoie from trades or profeffioh% thefe not having bem 

regularly cxercifed by particular perfons, until nations were con* 
iiderably advanced in civilization ; for before that period, ever/ 
man was his own taathf carpenter, mafon, &c. and every man made 
lib own clothes and flues. But finom the earlieft times, it was ne* 
ceflary to diftinguifh one man from another, which could only be 
done bv pointing out perfonal qualities, or places of refidence* 
For Jcmn, the fon of John, or William, would fuit more than 
one; but John Crookfhanks, the fon of John, could only fuit a 
bandy-legged man; and thus Mr. Lightfoot, Mr, Golightly, Mr. 
Swift, Mr. Hopper, Mr. Ambler, and Mr. Jumper, drew their 
names from the bodily agility of the fivi\ bearers; and Mr. Heavy- 
lides, Meflieurs Saunter, Onflow, and Waddle, from the contrary 
qualitv. The Fains, Akinheads, Akinfides, Aneiiifhes, and Hed- 
acres, owed their appellations to the doloious ienfations of their 
anceftors; while the Wilds, the Sangwines, the Joys, the Merrys, 
and the Bucks, announce their defcent fromafet of happy, thought* 
lefs finners of the earlieft a|;es« 

Serenil rcfpeteblt families feem to have originated with found-i 
Kngs, and their names may poffibly point out the places where 
they were expofed. «Among theCe are Townfend, Lane, Sti^eetji 
Church-yard, Court, Stair, Barn, Stables, Grange, Orchard, &c. 
Vt muft not, for fear of an a6tion, trace back the anceftry of 
. iVIr. Tlighwaymaoy but that of Mr. Gentleman, v^buid probabl/ 
do him credit. 

Bafl-ards have not only their birth indicated by their furnames, 
vbut alfo tlie degree, rank, or ftatlon of their parents, thus: MilVon, 
Goodyfon, MoUyfon, Anfon, Jenifon, Bettifon, and Nelfon, were 
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